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ne qi The Pisasiie of the Seed 


yAeta is not everywhere so kind that “to tickle 
1y ip her with a hoe is to make her laugh with a 

< harvest.” There are hours of happy planning and 
a full share of muscles healthily hoe-weary before 
any gardener can persuade the dark brown soil 








to yield flowers along the border and vegetables 
a for the table. 
ly, But in the ultimate success of the garden the seeds 
’ themselves are of vastly greater. importance than 
er ; the shape of the hoe or the plan of the beds. The 
us seed must keep its promise! 
b Here is the kernel of the appeal in the advertising 
e, ; of our clients, D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
} The joys of gardening are there, the rich satisfac- 
ce tion and the profit of fresh, crisp, sweet, juicy vege- 
ne tables ten minutes from Mother Earth. But above 
all is the urge for seeds that do not four-flush, seeds 
ul that grow strong and true because they are bred 
vin from sound, true ancestors of Ferry lineage. 
1e Seed time means Ferry time, harvest time means 
f- b the keeping of the Ferry promise on countless thou- 
d : sands of laughing acres the nation over! 
l 
N.W AYER & SON 
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Fashions in Glasses %, 


How the Shur-on Optical Company of Rochester, N. Y., Took a Seemin} 
Prosaic Commercial Article and Put It in the Range 
of Modern Fashions 


By Edward Hungerford 


poe a quarter of a century it 
has been recognized that the 
dominating sex must commence to 
wear straw hats in February and 
velvet ones in August. There is a 
reason for this. Hard commercial 
practice of recent years has de- 
creed that a seasonal or cycle 
demand must be created for manu+ 
factured products, especially for 
clothing. It was modern commer- 
cial practice that said distinct 
styles in shoes must be definitely 
recognized, and milady, who for- 
merly was quite content with three 
or four pairs of more or less 
practical foot-covering, found that 
she must have all the way from 
twelve to twenty pairs—or even 
more. In a similar way styles or 
cycles in house furnishings have 
been created—even in house archi- 
tecture itselfi—and in furniture. 
Try today to buy a ready-made 
Piece in red mahogany in the aver- 
age store. It cannot be done. You 
will have to take brown mahog- 
any. It is “the thing” today. The 
salesman will politely inform you 
to that effect. 

The automobile trade was built 
up to vast dimensions very largely 
upon the style idea. A distinct 
Impression was created in the 
minds of the more prosperous 
class of motor-car buyers that it 
was rather bad form to be seen 
with a car more than one year—or 
at least two years—old. As a re- 
sult of which many automobiles 


were discarded by their original 
buyers while they still were highly 
efficient machines. 

It has remained for a concern 
in Rochester, N. Y., to formu- 
late style in eyeglasses—and 
in spectacles. (The creation of the 
idea, itself, may not be so defi- 
nitely placed.) And this was done 
through the use of advertising to 
register far and wide the impres- 
sion that one pair of “cheaters” is 
not sufficient for the average well- 
dressed woman—or even for the 
average well-dressed man, who 
upon the whole is supposed to have 
rather a contempt for fashions of 
any sort. This was not an easy 
task. The tendency of the aver- 
age eyeglass wearer was to let well 
enough alone; to wear a pair of 
nose-glasses or of spectacles that 
seemed to suit him and to stand 
by these; save for an occasional 
visit to the optician to repair acci-. 
dental breakage, he became to a 
large degree unconscious of his 
ownership of them. Few, indeed, 
are the people, aside from the 
small proportion dependent upon 
rather complicated lenses, who 
have gone to any such wild ex- 
travagance as the possession of a 
duplicate pair of glasses. And 
even these were apt to have their 
duplicates in every detail of frame 
and the like precisely like their 
originals, 

The rapid development of out- 
door sports in America, together 


Table of Contents on page 198 
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with motoring, have been in part 
responsible for the birth of the, 
“style-in-glasses” idea. Constant 
wearers of nose-glasses engaged 
in any fairly violent form of exer- 
cise found that their artificial 
vision was not always perfectly se- 
cure. Ergo; buy a pair of spec- 


shire an or gyeglasses — 


ur-Ons are in 
costume 


Correct Shur-on glasses often hold 
the secret of the costume that is un- 
questionably a triumph, B- happy 
accord with face, costume and ‘occasion, 
they possess the essence of modishness, 


appy ace 
occasion 


The optital specialist who has your 
interests at heart will be glad to fit you the inside. 


Established 1864 


Shur-on 


DESIGNED FOR THE 1 _REPINED 


rd with fa b fa Ce 


with Shur-on spectacles and eye-glasses. 
In Shur-ons you get quality beyond 
Question and scientific precision—the 
result of more than fifty years of optical 
manufacturing experience, ; 
‘The name “Shur-on” is’ stamped on 
Look for it when you buy. 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


SPECTACLES & 
EYEGLASSES 
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enterprise known as E. Kirstein & 
Company, which, although under 
another name. still maintains its 
highly successful corporate exist- 
ence. 

The new business was born in a 
favorable atmosphere.  Rochies- 
ter, even then, was showing the 
promise, which more 
latterly she has ful- 
filled, of becoming 
the optical centre of 
America. In a small 
shop in the ancient 
Arcade of that city a 
man, J. Bausch, 
had set up—in 1851— 
the first shop actually 
to grind — spectacle 
lenses in the United 
States. And Eduard 
Kirstein, a few years 
later, would fill his 
valise with spectacles 
and frames _ bought 
from “Bausch and his 
partner Lomb, in Ro- 
chester, and _ travel 
eastward, selling his 
stock outright to 
jewelers in all the 
towns and cities —in 
those days there were 
no opticians—all the 
way to Albany and 
Boston. At the far 
end of the trip he 
would go to South- 
bridge, Mass., where 
there already was ati 
enterprising spectacle 





COPY SUCH AS THIS Is REGULARLY VISUALIZING THE 


STORY OF “STYLE IN GLASSES” 


tacles. Motorists not only wanted 
their glasses—against the wind and 
sun—wanted them secure — but 
generally desired some tint in the 
lens itself as a further protection 
to the eye. Ergo, once again; buy 
a pair of goggles. 

The rest of the responsibility for 
the birth of the “style-in-glasses” 
idea rests with the Rochester con- 
cern—the Shur-on Optical Com- 
pany. It is not a new organization. 
Its beginnings go away back to 
1864 when Eduard Kirstein, a 
resident of that city, tired of life 
upon the road as a traveling sales- 
man, started a small business 


factory, and there he 
would refill his valise 
before proceeding 
west again. By the time he reached 
Rochester he was ready once more 
to restock. In this patient way he 
journeyed back and forth, selling 
a little more each year, saving 4 
little more, and coming mor« and 
more to detest the hard life of 
salesman. 

E. Kirstein & Company pros- 
pered—from the: outset. At the 
beginning it was a tiny afta’ —in 
the back room of a small house in 
Rome Street, Rochester, with Kir- 
stein not only as its president and 
sales force, but the entire work- 
ing force as well. However, tw0 
boys were coming on—his sons, 
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Redwood Tanks 
tn Service for tram Se: to Sexty Years 





Redwood 


Facts 


have been the outstanding thing about The 
Pacific Lumber Company’s advertising. Pre- | Rédwood 
vious to a few years ago thousands of logical 
users of Redwood lumber were not aware of its special quali- 
ties. Its resistance to rot and moisture, unusual insulating 
qualities, low inflammability, freedom from resin and pitch, 
absence of knots and splits—all these qualities make it 
specially fitted for many construction and industrial uses. 











Redwood advertising has acquainted, informed and inter- 
ested hundreds of architects, builders and manufacturers. 
Today The Pacific Lumber Company is unable to meet its 
market requirements. 


Facts make good advertising. And good advertising, prop- 
erly used, seldom fails of results. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
cAdveriising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Henry and Louis. Today they 
form a substantial part of the 
backbone of the company. For a 
short ‘time the tiny factory re- 
mained in the Rome Street house; 
in four or five years, the boys 
having come into the organiza- 
tion, it was moved into a single 
room of a downtown office build- 
ing. There was but one desk in 
that office; and that battered desk 
still is cherished as one of the 
priceless relics of the business. In 
ten years the concern was in far 
larger quarters; in another ten, a 
third expansion came. And ten 
years ago it moved into its own 
new building in Rochester, which 
since that time has been greatly 
expanded to meet the. steadily 
growing necessities of the busi- 
ness. 

For many years the Kirsteins 
were jobbers of all sorts of optical 
supplies. Gradually, however, they 
began specializing in the ophthal- 
mic branches of the trade—eye- 
glasses and spectacles and their 
lenses, and testing fitting devices of 
nearly every sort. Ten years ago, 
when first they moved into their 
own home, they began manu- 
facturing upon a_ sizable scale 
spectacles and eyeglass cases; the 
outgrowth of a business bought 
from a Boston optician. Three 
years later they purchased the Ro- 
chester Spectacle Company, and 
began the manufacture of every 
form of spectacle and eyeglass 
frame and appurtenance. 

Advertising for this concern be- 
gan in 1901. It did not splurge. 
On the contrary it moved with a 
great deal of conservatism, for 
years limiting its copy to the trade- 
papers and wording its advertise- 
ments génerally in most conven- 
tional form. Eventually the in- 
troduction of a patented form of 
extra-secure nose-piece for nose- 
glasses—which it promptly pro- 
ceeded to name “Shur-on’—gave 
it a special peg upon which to 
hang distinctive copy. And so 
well was this advertising accom- 
plished that within a compara- 
tively short time practically every 
finger-piece clip for nose-glasses 
in the land was instinctively known 
as “Shur-on” whether it was made 
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by the Kirsteins, or by some one 
of their energetic competitors. 

It was not until a year ago last 
September, however, that the re- 
markable “style-in-glasses” cam- 
paign—the natural outcome, as we 
have just seen, of changed condi- 
tions in American life—began. For 
three or four years previous to 
that time the Shur-on company 
had been content merely to stress 
the idea of the conservation of 
vision. It went at this large phase 
of the problem in a very large 
way. It not only bought generous 
advertising space in recognized 
mediums, but it also issued display 
cards to its customers which in 
turn would be of great help to 
them in developing their own 
business. 

A typical card of this sort is 
before me as these paragraphs are 
being written. It reads: 


_ Working with weak eyes is like work- 
ing in the dark—bad for you and your 
income. Have your eyes examined. 


Another reads this way: 


You can ess about your eyesigli 
or you can forget it. Wise people do 
neither—they have their eyes examined 
and know they’re right. 


All of this—and more too—was 
foundation work. Yet it was but 
the beginning. The development 
of a brand new idea really began 
when the “style-in-glasses” cam- 
paign was inaugurated. Space 
was taken in national magazines, 
and monthly copy prepared, which 
invariably was headed by the por- 
trait of a person, or a group of 
three persons. The attractive 
motion-picture star, Miss May 
McAvoy, posed for one of the 
first of these advertisements— 
with a pair of shell spectacles set 
upon her pretty nose. A vivid 
ocular demonstration that a wo- 
man’s beauty is not disturbed by 
spectacles. Before the Shur-on 
people are done they probably will 
succeed in convincing the sex 
feminine that eyeglasses actually 
enhance physical attractiveness. 
After which there should be a 
tidal rush toward the opticians all 
the way across the land. 

At the present time they are 

(Continued on page 177) 
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SHE IS THE SALT 
CN i Rye 


———— 


The Mark: dow nN Cale 


A CIRCULATION IS LIKE A SALE. [If it is - 
a circulation gathered by special rates, 
clubbing offers, etc., it is a mark-down 
sale. If it is a clean, paid-in-advance 
circulation, it is a@ regular sale of regular 
values. 


Now, at which sale do you want your 
goods sold? 


Over a_ million women pay for 
Needlecraft Magazine in advance—no 
clubs, no bargain rates, no arrearages. 
They buy it because they want it and 
they, therefore, put more trust in it and 
the advertising it carries. 


This is undoubtedly why the results 
received from Needlecraft Maga- 
zine invariably run ahead of the 
field and why it will prove a 
profitable medium for you to use. 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MA 


GAZINE 


~ reaches the home 
where value isknown 











How to Teach Proper Turnover 


Methods to the Dealer 


Simple Enough If the Proposition Is Approached without Fear of Figures 


G. I. Setters & Sons Company 
Etwoop, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Frequently in talking to our customers 
and to our salesmen I find cause to refer 
to the subject of turnover. There is a 
great difference of opinion as to the 
exact method of computing turnover. A 
retailer invests $4,000, let us say, in a 
certain line of goods and his gross sales 
during the year on those goods amount 
to $28,000. A great many people say 
that he thereby would turn his stock 
seven times. This is wrong, of course, 
but sometimes I wish I could have at 
hand some clearly written, compact mat- 
ter with which to answer it. Can you 
tell me where I -can get such matter? 
Or, better yet, why not treat the subject 
briefly in Printers’ Ink? I think it 
will interest many more concerns besides 
ours. 

G. I. Setters & Sons Company, 


O. P. PEerkIns, 
Vice-President. 


DEALER doing a gross busi- 

ness of $28,000 in a certain 
department on an initial invest- 
ment of $4,000 does not turn his 
stock seven times. Those who 
say otherwise reach the conclu- 
sion by dividing the stock at cost 
into the total sales at retail which 
is entirely wrong. 

It would be just as reasonable 
to say that if a man bought a 
thing for $1.00 and sold it for 
$1.50 he would be turning the 
item one and one-half times. 

It is impossible accurately to 
compute the number of turns by 
dividing a dealer’s inventory fig- 
ures into the gross sales because 
these represent two entirely dif- 
ferent things. The inventory 
means the cost of the goods. The 
gross sales figures represent what 
a man gets for his goods. 

In getting at the correct num- 
ber of turns made by a store or 
department it is necessary first to 
subtract the gross profit from the 
gross sales made during the 
period for which the turnover is 
to be computed. Into the result- 
ing figure should be divided the 
average amount of stock that has 
been carried in the store or de- 
partment during that period. 


Let us see how the example 
submitted by Mr. Perkins figures 
out according to this rule: 

The gross sales in this case 
amounted to $28,000. Suppose 
the dealer’s average gross profit 
in that department was 30 per 
cent. Thirty per cent of $28,000 
is $8,400. his leaves $19,600 as 
the approximate cost of the stock 
sold during the year for $28,000. 

The average investment during 
the year being $4,000 and the cost 
of the stock sold being $19,600, 
the number of times the stock 
turned is found by dividing $4,000 
into $19,600—a little less than five 
times. 

The whole matter of figuring 
profits and turnover is really a 
simple thing. It has been made 
difficult by the formidable way in 
which it has been presented. The 
average man is afraid of figures 
anyway. 


SALES EXPENSE MUST BE KNOWN 
FIRST OF ALL 


Numerous manufacturers and 
others interested in setting the re- 
tailer right in such essential 
features as this have found that 
the average retailer does not fig- 
ure his profits correctly for the 
reason that he does not know ac- 
curately how much it costs him 
to sell his goods. This is as sim- 
ple as the rule for computing 
turnover. All he has to do in 
this case is to divide his gross ex- 
penses by his gross sales. His 
sales during the year in a certain 
department, let us say, are $30,000 
and his expenses for the same 
time are $5,870. The sales figure 
divided into $5,870 gives about 
19% per cent. His percentage of 
expenses during the year is 19% 
per cent on sales. 

It is encouraging to note the 
constructive methods used by 
various dealers’ service depart- 
ments in building up the retailer 
along these lines. It is something 
that is almost universally needed. 
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Yeast as a Food for Animals Given 
Impetus on the Farm 


The Fleischmann Company Enters a New Field to Sell Yeast as a 
“Vitalizer” for Poultry 


By Roy Dickinson 


QOMETIMES an entirely differ- 
ent class of customer from 
that intended by the manufacturer 
starts using his product and builds 
unexpected sales. A manufacturer 
with a product sold to one sex 


A new way of feeding is surprising the 
world’s largest poultry raisers 


‘Remarkable results are being observed in feeding yeast to poultry 


ling sock — lee moray among 


surprising results 
obtained by some of the world's 
largest hatcherics—and by other 
raisers in many parts of the country— 
ia feeding Ficischmann'’s Pure Dry 
Yeast to poultry. 
For several years the world 
known of the wonderful value of 
y And 
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ischmann's Yeast man. 
now, after many experiments, the 
has developed 
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HOW THE NEWS OF THE NEW PRODUCT IS BEING TOLD 


TO POULTRY PRODUCERS 


- only has often found that a slight 
change will make it popular with 
the other. 
have found a place on the docks 
hauling merchandise. Linoleum 
started in the kitchen, but adver- 
tising has given it floors to cover 
in other rooms of the house. 


ity The lone in one of the recent tests was 93 in 
ert rrr, a hatch of nomyeasifed 
and virility im 59 toe the chicks fd on Fcachmnann’> Pure 


Tractors for the farm - 


One of the most curious ex- 
amples of this trend is when man 
starts using a product originally 
intended for animals. Today on 
the shelves of many a barber shop 
Glover’s Mange Cure appears, 
with its original cus- 
tomers, the horse and 
dog, in bold relief on 
the label. Some pio- 
neer who decided to 
give his own falling 
hair as good an op- 
portunity to stay in 
as his Irish setter’s 
coat, tried the product 
for a new use and 
there was a new sales 
outlet ready, made by 
an unexpected  cus- 
tomer. 

Moving the product 
up a peg from ani- 
mals to humans has 
made many a manu- 
facturer’s sales in- 
crease tremendously. 

The reverse English 
on this trend is un- 
usual, indeed, but it 
has recently inspired 
an advertising cam- 
paign designed to add 
animals to the human 
beings who, up to this 
time, have been the 
sole consumers of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

The product, it is 
true, is not the same 
as the familiar yeast 
wrapped in_ tinfoil, 
made so well known 
by advertising, but a dry yeast es- 
pecially prepared for stock and 
poultry. But the two-and-one- 
half pound tin. can bears the 
familiar yellow Fleischmann label, 
and in advertising it the company 
ties up with its previous copy. 
“For several years,” the copy 
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Selling to 
Every Member 
of the Family 

at One Time 


Most everything in the home is used 
by and plays a part in the life of 
every member of the family. Are 
you reaching all the family or only 
one member? 


If you talk to only one person at a 
time and fail to interest him, you 
lose a sale. If you can talk to the 
whole family at once you have five 
chances to interest some one, and 
therefore five chances to make a 
sale through a single talk. 


The Youth’s Companion 


will tell your story to every mem- 
ber of the family at one time, as it is 
edited for and read by every one of 


The Youth’s Companion 
For All the Family 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 


1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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states, “the world has known of the 
wonderful value of Fleischmann’s 
yeast for man. And now, after 
many experiments, the Fleisch- 
mann Company has developed a 
dry yeast for stock and poultry.” 

The results of some of the ex- 
periments which lasted over two 
years are announced in the ad- 
vertising. The copy states, “A 
test in one of the world’s largest 
hatcheries showed an increase of 
23 per cent in fertility. Only 5 
per cent of eggs from yeast-fed 
hens were infertile, as against 28 
per cent of eggs from non-yeast- 
fed hens. The chicks in this lot 
received Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast and were marketed in seven 
weeks, averaging one and three- 
quarter pounds each.” 

Greater egg fertility and hatcha- 
bility, increased vitality and viril- 
ity in laying stock, and less mor- 
tality among chicks are the results 
claimed for dry yeast when it is 
mixed in proper proportions with 
the usual feed. At the present 
time the product is being sold 
only in the two-and-a-half pound 
tin direct by mail to the consumer. 
A booklet containing complete in- 
structions for the care and feeding 
of chicks and laying hens is sent 
with each can. The cost of the 
package, two dollars, is advertised 
as two cents a_ tablespoonful, 
which is the unit for feeding—one 
tablespoon a day to every ten hens 
or fifty chicks. 

The one unit package in which 
the product is sold is the result of 
experiments among the new 
chicken consumers. Food manu- 
facturers have often found it 
necessary to change the size of 
their package. If investigations 
among consumers indicated that 
their product was used by an aver- 
age family of four, each one of 
whom ate two articles, they would 
change from fourteen units to 
eight, so that none was left over 
for possible spoilage. In just this 
manner the Fleischmann Company 
places its advertising behind a 
package which contains exactly 
117 tablespoonfuls or enough dry 
yeast to feed ten hens or fifty 
baby chicks one tablespoonful 
daily for four months, The 
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Fleischmann Company has long 
been known as an organization 
that is continually searching out 
new markets for its various prod- 
ucts. In every case this forward 
looking attitude has resulted in an 
advertising campaign to familiar- 
ize consumers with the results of 
the company’s experiments and 
tests, 

This new product, prepared es- 
pecially for the new use resulting 
from the company’s experiments, 
is for the present being advertised 
in a list of poultry papers, State 
farm journals in the grain belts, 
and poultry sections of a list of 
newspapers. 


C. B. Van Tassel Publisher of 
“Asia” 

C. B. Van Tassel, who has been 
business manager of Harper’s Bazar for 
the last eight years, has become publisher 
of Asia, New York. Before joining 
Harper’s Bazar, Mr. Van Tassel had 
been Eastern manager of Vogue and 
Vanity .Fair, published by The Nast 
Publications, with which organization he 
had been for five years. 

Louis D. Froelich, who was publisher 
of Asia, is now editor. 


G. D. Buckley, Publisher, Chi- 
cago “Herald and Examiner” 


George D. Buckley, formerly presi- 
dent of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
ublisher of the Chicago Herald and 
xaminer. He succeeds George Wheeler 
Hinman as president and director of the 
Illinois Publishing and Printing Com- 
pany, publisher of the Herald and Ex- 
aminer, who resigned recently. 


Ansco Account with Doremus 
& Company 


The Ansco Company, of Binghamton. 
., maker of Ansco cameras and 
Speedex films, has placed its advertisin g 
account with Doremus & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


“Muriel” Cigar Account for 
Blackman Agency 


The cigar department of P. Lorillard 
Co., New York, has placed the adver 


tising of “Muriel” and “The New 
Currency” cigars in the hands of The 
Blackman Company. 


The Tailored Woman, Inc., New 
York, women’s clothing, has placed its 
account with Stanley Gunnison, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 
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The Promotion Dept 


of 

been of The Buffalo Evening TIMES, and its publication The 

sher Connecting Link, is rendering more and better co-operation 

had to National Advertisers than any other Buffalo newspaper. 

Nast 

1 he wr 

i i. THE BUFFALO EVENING TIMES NOW HAS 
re 

" Over 90,000 Daily 

ae 

4 65,000 of which is in the City of Buffalo alone, and a 

ed LARGER CIRCULATION IN THE PRINCIPAL 

ed CITIES and TOWNS surrounding Buffalo than any other 

Br. Buffalo daily newspaper. 

us For national advertisers this means 


concentrated circulation where 
they have the greatest distribution. 


The BUFFALO TIMES, Inc. 


rd NORMAN E. MACK - - - - = = President and Editor 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


4 New York VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. Detroit 
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Laugh with Uncle Henry 


AUGHTER kills more false notions 
and shrivels up more bunk than 

all the earnest argument and heavy 
oratory in the world. Every week in 
Collier's Uncle Henry’s genial satire 
helps you to clarify your opinions on 
serious questions and serious people. 


Senator Borah, speaking from experience, 
says: “Even when Uncle Henry’s articles 
poke fun at one, he must still enjoy them.” 
Irvin S. Cobb hails Uncle Henry as one of 
our master satirists. “I meet him weekly,” 
he writes, “and weekly I applaud what he 
says and the fashion in which he says it.” 


In this week’s Collier’s, writing on “A 
Patriot Must Have His Pork; or, What 
Happened to Baby Budget,” Uncle Henry 
says: 


“No matter how a congressman votes on 
prohibition, he’s a ‘wet’ when it comes to 
Rivers and Harbors, for every one of ’em 
has some sort of a stream in his district, 
or, at least, a suitable site for one. A great 
many people, I know, insist that it’s noth- 
in’ but graft—but while I admit this as 





Ma 
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a compellin’ motive, sentiment also plays 
a part. Consider the feelin’s of a con- 
gressman out in Nebraska as he sits be- 
side the Platte an’ watches ducks fly over 
it without even hesitatin’. A river that 
he’s known from a boy, an’ fallen so low 
that even teal ignore it!” 


Collier’s is edited not to make up people’s 
minds, but to shake up people’s minds; to 
help mould the active public opinion which 
will make America a better place to live in. 
Uncle Henry’s penetrating humor has a 
place in such a program. Our problems are 
less formidable if we can laugh at them while 
we solve them. 


In more than a million homes Collier’s is 
read by intelligent men and women whose 
minds are open, alert and working. They 
provide the most responsive market an ad- 
vertiser of good goods can reach. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Sunday News an Afternoon, Paper 


spr ahem people have grown so accustomed to their Sunday 
afternoon newspaper that they hardly realize what a singular privi- 
lege they enjoy. 

On first thought, a newspaper published Sunday afternoon does not 
seem to be such an unusual thing; but when investigation shows only 
three or four other large cities with such a publication, the SUNDAY 
NEWS in Baltimore becomes unique. 


Its very uniqueness accounts in part for its wide popularity; but in far 
greater measure, to the high character of the SUNDAY NEWS itself 
is due the strong hold it has on public favor. 


The SUNDAY NEWS goes into the finest and most cultured homes in Baltimore 
and suburbs. It has an individual appeal for every member of the family, giving it 
a remarkably close contact with its readers—a contact that translates itself into 
pulling power and selling power that advertisers have found to be immensely valuable. 


National advertisers buy the SUNDAY NEWS in combination with the 
SUNDAY MORNING A eas per line on 1,000-line con- 
tracts; daily, 30c; SUNDAY AMERICAN Rotogravure 35c per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Whe Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E, LUTZ 


Eastern Representative ‘ estern Representative 


150 Nassau Street F 
New York A wade Gin 
Advertising Manager 





Selling the Retailer the Aggressive 
Spirit 


United Drug Company Teaches and Helps Dealers Feature Leaders and 


Bargains on Systematic Plan 


By Henry Burwen 


VWs is the thing that makes 

the average small-town drug- 
gis!, or retailer of any sort for 
that matter, seem different from 
his big-city cousin? Isn’t it an 
apparent lack of aggressive, fight- 
ing spirit? 

If we study a bit we will find 
this difference of impression 
comes from the fact that the big 
city store is constantly offering 
leaders, that are bargains, and 
is vigorously advertising them 
through store display and general 
publicity; while the small-town 
store is content to go the even 
tenor of its way, never doing the 
unusual, the spectacular, to jar its 
prospective trade into interest. If 
the small dealer does attempt to 
put on a special item or two, he 
does it in a small way—perhaps an 
ordinary-looking price ticket on 
the merchandise and a casual, un- 
inspiring mention of it in his local 
newspaper. 

The United Drug Company be- 
lieves that bargain leader adver- 
tising is one of the strongest fac- 
tors in attracting trade, in build- 
ing up a retail business and in 
meeting competition. It believes 
it is perhaps the best form of ad- 
vertising—that money invested in 
this way combined with display 
advertising is more productive 
than the same amount of money 
spent in display advertising alone, 
and that this is true not only of 

' large city stores, but of the 

allest small-town establishment, 

i to the little store in the vil- 
lage where the drug store is alone 
and has apparently no competition. 

It is upon existing competition 
that the argument for leaders and 
bargains is predicated. In _ the 
small village and in the country— 
everywhere in fact, but especially 
here—there is the competition of 
the mail-order house. It is to the 


druggist an invisible sort of com- 
petition, the extent of which he 
doesn’t realize although he is im- 
pressed to the point of damning it. 
In the larger towns there are 
other forms of competition the 
druggist has to meet. The depart- 
ment store is one of the most seri- 
ous. Then there are other drug 
stores, both of the regular and 
“cut price” kind. 
OTHERS THAT USE THIS “BARGAIN” 
LEADER PLAN 


Now pause for a moment—and 
this is the argument the United 
Drug uses—and consider the 
methods used by its competitors. 
Leaders, in the form of bargains, 
are the standby of the department 
store. Every day they have a list 
of specials with which to attract 
attention and draw the public. 
Often they use well-advertised 
brands of drug-store merchandise, 
which they cut to the bone. Their 
whole purpose is to get people to 
come to the store from far around. 
The cut-price drug store follows 
similar methods. And the mail- 
order house—what is their basis of 
operation but that of attracting at- 
tention by means of leaders sold at 
a very low price? 

And against all this competition 
the average druggist goes along, 
doing very little except to depend 
upon his location and a steady 
building up of friendly relations. 
He holds his own, it is true; but 
it is the United Drug Company’s 
idea that he can, by using similar 
methods, by adopting a fighting, 
aggressive attitude, by having a 
consistent plan of advertising bar- 
gain leaders, become a much big- 
ger factor in the merchandising 
world. 

Now if this is true, what is the 
answer? How can you get these 
retailers to adopt a fighting, ag- 
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gressive attitude, expressed in a 
consistent judicious policy of 
pushing bargain leaders? Argue 
the question with a druggjst and in 
principle he will agree; Pat agree- 
ing about an idea and carrying it 
into execution are. two different 
things when the retailer is con- 
cerned. The druggist is a busy 
individual whose days are filled 
with endless detail, and his be- 
setting sin is postponement of 
carrying out good intentions. 

So the United Drug Company a 
year ago started on a plan to make 
it easy for the druggist to carry 
out his good intentions once he 
was sold on the value of the idea. 
It organized a Special Sales De- 
partment, whose duty it is to work 
out and carry through a regular, 
systematic plan of selling the re- 
tailer the idea and the method. It 
is a whole department by itself, 
not a side issue of some other 
sales department. The result is 
that this department in a year has 
sold about a million and a quarter 
dollars’ worth of merchandise to 
be put out as monthly specials by 
United Drug dealers; and this is 
but a start, since every day new 
dealers are being sold on the plan 
and brought into the fold. 

Now the plan fundamentally is 
simple. It is designed to over- 
come the three mental hazards ex- 
isting in the mind of the average 
retailer. These hazards are: 

First: The dealer hesitates to 
sacrifice the profit by temporarily 
cutting the price. 

To get by this hazard the United 
Drug Company each month offers 
its agents a group of items, usual- 
ly about twenty in number, at a 
reduced price. In other words, it 
takes the stand that what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. It becomes a partner in 
the deal with the agent, selling 
him a group of leaders each month 
at a special price so that he in 
turn can sell them at a special 
price, and while making less than 
the usual percentage of gross, still 
make a satisfactory profit, particu- 
larly in view of the increased vol- 
ume he will sell on those items. 

Second: The dealer thinks, If I 
start cutting the price my com- 
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petitor across the street. will start 
doing likewise; then where do we 
get off? 

The answer is: This is not the 
ordinary cut-price plan of opera- 
tion in which the usual advertised 
articles are cut as bait. It is true, 
if you start that, your local com- 
petitor in self-defense must do 
likewise, and while you would 
thereby attract trade from your 
other competitors, there might be 
enough harmful results to offset 
it. No, your leaders are all Rexall 
products, of which you control 
the sale. When you advertise 
Klenzo toothpaste at 19 cents, 
regular price 25 cents, you don’t 
alarm your competitor because he 
doesn’t sell Klenzo anyway, 
Nevertheless, the special price is 
potent in getting new users start- 
ed on the product, who, if they 
like it and wish more, as many 
will, must come back to you for it. 
In other words, your specials are 
self-starters for ‘your own con- 
trolled brands. 

Third: Inertia, lack of time, 
procrastination of good intentions. 


AN ADVERTISING PLAN SOLVES THIS 
PROBLEM 


To clear this hazard the United 
Drug Company has worked out a 
complete plan of advertising, dis- 
play and so on, so that the trouble- 
some details are taken care of. It 
is made very simple for the re- 
tailer to order his goods and to 
advertise them in a way which 
will create a real atmosphere of 
liveliness. That is where the aver- 
age small-town retailer falls down. 
When he comes to put on a spe- 
cial sale or tries to offer something 
special he doesn’t do it thorough- 
ly enough to create the proper sell- 
ing atmosphere. The monthly 
special advertising outfit is exten- 
sive enough and strong enough to 
create this atmosphere. 

Perhaps a more adequate idea of 
what the plan means and how it 
is carried out will be conveyed by 
a description of a special contest 
conducted in November. Funda- 
mentally the idea of the contest 
was to develop interest and en- 
thusiasm for the’ spécial sale plan 
all down the line, from United 
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Drug sales managers and sales- 
men to Rexall proprietors, and 
most particularly, the clerks in the 
retail stores. Here the drug com- 
pany figures is the most important 
link in the distributive chain. 
It is going after the retail 
clerk from many different angles, 
educating him, stimulating him, 
winning his interest. This Rexall 
Clerks’ Contest, as it was called, 
was another recognition of his im- 
portance. 

Briefly it was a contest with 
prizes awarded for the sale of the 
greatest volume of monthly spe- 
cial sale items during November. 
Three prizes were offered to retail 
clerks in each of the hundred drug 
company’s selling territories, the 
prize winners being those selling 
the largest dollars and cents vol- 
ume of specials during the month. 
In addition there were prizes for 
salesmen and district managers for 
the greatest percentage of dealers 
sold in each territory. 

It was worked somewhat in this 
manner. The salesman calling on 


the Rexall store would first ap- 
proach the clerks, 


explain the 
prize contest plan, and get them to 
set quotas for themselves on each 
of the special articles. “Here, 
Jim,” he would say to the head 
clerk, “Klenzo Toothpaste is the 
first item on the list. How many 
of those do you think you can sell 
each day during the contest?” 
“About three a day,” Jim might 
reply. “All right,” and he would 
set that down. The second clerk 
might estimate two, while the boy 
would guess he could sell one a 
day. And so on down the list of 
twenty articles. Then going to the 
proprietor, the salesman would 
say: “Here, Mr. Boss, you of 
course will equal the sales of your 
head clerk, so we can put you 
down for three a day on Klenzo— 
that makes a total quantity of nine 
a day, or 270 for the month.” 

A large quota sheet had been 
prepared providing space for these 
figures and columns for entering 
daily the number of sales made by 
each clerk. This the salesman 
would post up in the back room, 
delegating the most interested 
clerk to keep the record. Prizes 
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were awarded on the basis of total 
dollars and cents and had nothing 
to do with these quotas—but they 
served as an element of local in- 
terest. 

Now to convey the completeness 
of the plan, it will perhaps be in- 
teresting to show what helps went 
with an order for November spe- 
cials. There was first of all a 
supply of circulars which the 
dealer could use for package en- 
closures before the sale and for 
general mailing. It was not an 
elaborate circular. It was just a 
single sheet listing and describing 
the specials, with an appearance 
suited to the average store. There 
were nine window bulletins 1334 x 
28 inches, quoting regular and spe- 
cial prices of the various items. 
There were forty price ticket 
cards, two for each of the twenty 
items—one for the window and 
one for the counter; four show 
cards 8 x 14 inches with text such 
as “Save money this month to- 
ward gift buying next month”; 
there was a window poster in red 
41 inches long; and there was a 
large picture 22 x 47 showing a 
typical customer carrying home a 
package labeled “The Rexall 
Store” with the title “A Big 
Bundle of Bargains,” which pic- 
ture might be used for the centre 
panel of the window display or 
hung up separately. 


MAKING THE ADVERTISING PLAN 
EASY TO GRASP 


These were the advertising 
helps. For guidance and. instruc- 
tion there was a photograph of a 
window display and likewise one 
for a counter display, with a 
schedule of the merchandise re- 
quired for each. For the clerks 
there was the quota sheet already 
mentioned, and there was a circu- 
lar giving a short selling talk on 
each of the special articles. 

The affair was complete, even to 
the special monthly order blank 
regularly used for these monthly 
specials, which lists the prices and 
includes an order for the adver- 
tising material. 

The contest went over, to the 
extent of selling three to four 
times the normal volume of spe- 
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cials. Many dealers were inter- 
ested in the plan for the first time. 
In all about 1,600 dealers took 
hold of it. The number of clerks 


reporting their sales in the contest 
on completion was less than ex- 
pected, but this is not surprising. 
In every contest there are many 


who drop by the wayside, particu- 
larly those who fall behind and 
feel that they are out of the run- 
ning. The main thing is that a 
large number of stores entered the 
drive with the proper spirit. 

Each month the outfit of adver- 
tising and display material is not 
so extensive as this, but it is in 
each case carried out to a degree 
that will create the proper selling 
atmosphere. The dealer pays for 
most of the helps—this is a 
well-settled policy with the drug 
company, and its Sales Promotion 
Department sells to its agents 
annually about $750,000 worth of 
advertising. material. 


HAS A RELATION TO “ONE-CENT 
SALE” PLAN 


The monthly special plan has a 
very close relation to the one-cent 
sale. The drug company main- 
tains a department for promoting 
the one-cent sale among its agents. 
It recommends the use of this plan 
twice a year, for reasons similar 
to those advanced for the monthly 
specials, and it co-operates in the 
same way by means of specially 
priced merchandise and sales helps 
to enable the dealer to put it over 
on a big scale. The one-cent sale 
is nuw an institution with the 
company, several million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise being sold 
yearly through its means. It was 
felt, however, that there should be 
something of the same order in 
between the semi-annual sales, to 
carry forward the aggressive 
spirit. The monthly specials are 
proving effective for the purpose. 
Its sales, the executives believe, 
will eventually outrank the one- 
cent sale merchandise because it is 
a regular, consistent feature while 
the other is periodical. The clerk’s 
contest incidentally will be made 
a semi-annual affair, coming in be- 
tween the spring and fall one-cent 
sale periods. 
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It is an interesting. question 
whether a dealer may buy the 
monthly specials at the special 
prices if he does not intend to 
feature them. There are two 
viewpoints on this question. One 
is that if leaders are good for the 
retailer, they are good also for tie 
manufacturer in stimulating busi- 
ness. However, the primary pur- 
pose of, the plan was to help the 
dealer, and while there is no com- 
pulsion moral suasion is used 
against a dealer ordering the spe- 
cials simply as regular merchan- 
dise to get the advantage of lower 
prices. It is the plan the company 
wants to put over, and new deal 


_ ers are constantly being converted. 


By these means the United Drug 
Company aims to keep its agents 
and their clerks keyed up, stimu- 
lated to the kind of active effort 
successful retailers in all lines 
of business must use. It is carry- 
ing, in effect, big city methods to 
small towns; and while it is dif- 
ficult sometimes to get the small- 
town retailer to see it and to carry 
through, they are constantly mak- 
ing progress, as one after another 
is stirred, awakened into vigorous 
action. 

Fundamentally the whole idea 
of the special sales plan is to make 
it easy for the retailer to use ag- 
gressive methods. For making it 
easy is necessary in any plan deal- 
ing with the small retailer, who. 
without organization, and usuall) 
under-staffed, is burdened with a 
daily round of routine, with a 
multitude of details which tend to 
sidetrack ambition and progressive 
resolutions. 





Insurance Accounts for Colton 


Agency 

The Liverpool & London & Glolx 
surance Company and The Star Insu 
ance Company of America, both of 
Newark, N. J., have placed their adver 
tising accounts with the Wendell I 
Colton Company, New York advertisin 
agency. 


New Accounts with Barritt 


& Co. 


The Paasche Air Brush Company. 


Chicago, and the Detroit Approved 
Spring Company, Detroit, have placed 
their advertising accounts with Barritt 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
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“Breezing Along”’ 
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Stressing of Economic Farm Operati 
Is Placing Oklahoma on Firmer Ba 


O MATTER how great the major crops, 

nor how large the crop value, money 

spent for food that should have been raised 

on the farm will quickly erase the profits for 

the year. And it is paramount that these be 

saved if the farm market is to have money to 
buy your product. 


Garden truck crops, milk and dairy products, 
eggs and poultry, and hogs are absolutely 
essential, in the economic operation of every 
farm. 


The principle is well-established, and generally 
admitted, but because it is of prime importance, 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman has never 
ceased to devote a generous amount of space 
to the products raised for home consumption. 


During 1922, more than 225 columns of 
editorial matter were printed in the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman devoted to hog raising, 





Most Circulation—Greate nea, 
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aise Their Foods 


Buying Power 


dairying, garden crops, and poultry— 72 
columns more than were printed in any other farm 


paper published for Oklahoma readers. 





This measurement of editorial lineage is one 
more concrete evidence of the fact that the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is foremost 
in placing Oklahoma agriculture upon an 
economic basis. 


It is another reason for the preference for 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman displayed 
by the better farmers of Oklahoma. 


ATT eae 5 a 
Fy é 
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Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mar. Oklahoma City, Okla 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE OKLAHOMAN §% TIMES~RETAIL SELLING 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kanses City Atlanta San Francisco 
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MAKING GOOD BUSINESS |¥ ; 
BETTER IN CHICAGO |f" 
As reflected in that infallible mirror of business in Chicago—the advertising N 
columns of The Chicago Daily News—the ‘“‘good business’ of the latter half of V 
1922 is growing into better business in 1923. issue 


Both in volume and in proportion of gains, advertising in The Chicago Daily says 
News for the first two months of 1923 shows a tremendous increase over the a 
same period of 1922. This is indicative of booming business in Chicago and prac 


reveals one of its great contributing factors—liberal advertising by shrewd and 
experienced business getters in that medium to which the greater part of 


Chicago and its suburbs looks for advertising information and guidance—The 















Chicago Daily News. Tl 
The following statement of display advertising for the months of January oe 
and February, 1923, is striking evidence of The Daily News’ leadership, among it t 
the daily newspapers of Chicago, in the following important classifications: “ I 
1s 
BOOKS “OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES trivi: 
The Daily News First.. 24,910 lines The Daily News First. .148,499 lines it ou 
The Post next.......... 13,744 lines The American next ae 53,411 lines latio 
$3,50 
CHURCHES FOODSTUFFS +" 
The Daily News First.. 11,563 lines The Daily News First. .131,942 lines lt 
The Daily Tribune next. 3,904 lines The American next..... 118,255 lines ees 
CLOTHING FURNITURE cents 
The Daily News First. .317,623 lines The Daily News First. .147,249 lines than 
The Daily Tribune next.285,474 lines | The American next..... 86,908 lines I” a. 
0 
DEPARTMENT STORES HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES maxi 
The Daily News First. .971,355 lines The Daily News First.. 30,292 lines ered. 
The Daily Tribune next.442,903 lines The American next..... 18,772 lines Th 
ti 
EDUCATIONAL JEWELRY ae 
The Daily News First.. 15,241 lines The Daily News First.. 19,385 lines math 
The Daily Tribune next. 14,892 lines The American next..... 15,403 lines some 
Total Display Advertising the 3 
reade 
The Daily News First. ..2,345,096 lines averz 
The Daily Tribune next.1,794,334 lines per ¢ 
In these two months The Daily News gained 332,649 lines of. display adver- a 
tising over the same period of last year, as against a gain of 236,996 lines by 
The Daily Tribune, the newspaper having the next highest score. of ] 
These facts and figures confirm with emphasis the judgment of experience _ 
advertisers in the Chicago field who today, as for many years past, rank re 
ge. 
order 
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Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
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More Mathematics, Less Theory 
Necessary in Coupon Discussions: 


How Does the Cutting Out of a Coupon Affect the Advertiser on the 
Opposite Side of the Page? 


By E. T. Gundlach 


N an interesting article by 
W. H. Heath, in the March 1 
issue of Printers’ INx, Mr. Heath 
says: 

“The cutting out of a coupon 
practices an injustice on the user 
of the space on the opposite side 
of the page.” 

The loss to an advertiser from 
another advertiser’s coupon, even 
if the destruction of a corner of 
his message destroys the value of 
his entire advertisement, is too 
trivial for consideration. Figure 
it out: A publication with a circu- 
lation of 1,000,000 at a rate of 
$3,500 per page (let us assume it is 
a page advertisement and, there- 
fore, the largest possible result- 
bringer) brings replies at fifty 
cents, which is considerably less 
than the average. This means 
7,000 replies. This is seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent of 1,000,000, the 
maximum that could be consid- 
ered. 

The number of readers in pro- 
portion to the number of sub- 
scribers has no bearing on the 
mathematics of this case; since 
some of the 7,000 would be among 
the first and others among the last 
readers, and therefore, it .will 
average about seven-tenths of 1 
per cent. 

But the seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent is not the same seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent that would be inter- 
ested in the advertisements of the 
advertiser having the opposite 
page. Assuming him to be a mail- 
order advertiser, he could not ex- 
pect more than seven-tenths of 1 
per cent in turn on an average and 
presumably from different readers 
than ihe other advertisement. If 
the advertisement’s value were 


destroyed his loss would be less 
than one two hundredth of a per 
cent or on a $3,500 advertisement 


less than $1.75! 


From the publicity point of 
view, the total percentage that 
reads the advertisement, might be 
estimated as a maximum of 5 per 
cent. 


LOSS IS VERY SMALL 


Therefore, the total of waste by 
destruction of the coupon oppo- 
site an exceptionally large ad- 
vertisement, exceptionally well 
pulling, would be, as a maximum, 
possibly as high as 5 per cent of 
seven-tenths, or about one-thirtieth 
of 1 per cent—if the entire value 
of the publicity advertisement 
were destroyed. Since nearly all 
publicity advertisements, however, 
have little of importance in a 
lower corner, you could hardly 
estimate the loss in value of an 
advertisement of publicity, because 
of a coupon torn off, at more than 
5 per cent, a maximum, therefore 
one six hundredth of 1 per cent 
or on a $3,500 advertisement about 
50 cents. 

On advertisements of smaller 
sizes or those costing more than 
50 cents per coupon, the figures 
are further reduced until we have, 
even on the assumption that the 
advertisement which has been cut 
has lost all of its value, almost in- 
finitesimally small figures. 

May I add, in concluding, that 
it is the theoretical sort of reason- 
ing, talking about the importance 
of the coupon versus the “waste” 
due to the destruction of the 
coupon and indulging in profound 
discussions on theories—meaning- 
less vagaries—which makes the 
bane of the advertising business? 
All we need to do is take a sharp 
pencil and figure things out ac- 
cording to facts. 

A little more mathematics and 
much less theory would improve 
advertising enormously; would it 
not? 





A Sales Manager’s Letters to New 
é’ Salesmen 


The Right Letters of Instruction and Encouragement Can Instil the 
“One-of-the-Family” Feeling in the New Man 


By a New York Sales Manager 


NE of the common mistakes 

that I have made over a 
period of years is to expect new 
salesmen to remember all they are 
told during the training’ period. 
Another one of my common mis- 
takes in recent years has been to 
expect new salesmen to memorize 
our sales manual and to remember 
all of the literally hundreds of 
kinks it contains. 

Today, I believe that the sales 
department rather than the new 
salesman is apt to be at fault 
when the newcomer makes more 
than a few mistakes during the 
first few weeks on the road. It is 
not alone a question of careful 
training that minimizes the num- 
ber of mistakes. The method of 
teaching—the amount of emphasis 
on important points—the general 
tie-up that connects one point with 
another—I have found to be of 
tremendous importance. 

Again, the personality of the 
teacher invariably is reflected in 
the men he trains. When one of 
our new salesmen makes one type 
of mistake, I know that he could 
not have been trained by my as- 
sistant Jones—for Jones  over- 
emphasizes the importance of that 
particular point. Similarly, if 
the same salesman makes a 
different type of mistake, it is 
probably because of Jones; for 
Jones cannot conceive that any 
human brain could make that type 
of mistake, and, consequently, 
during the period of training 
touches upon it only perfunctorily, 
and only because it is listed as a 
topic which he must, at least, 
touch upon. 

So my letters to new salesmen 
are more frequent than _ half-a- 
dozen years ago. Incidentally, I 
have. a reminder-carbon made of 
each letter referring to a mistake, 
which goes at the proper time to 
one of my assistants, who checks 
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up to see whether the man has 
made a similar mistake since he 
received my letter. This saves 
me and, at the same time, teaches 
me, for it checks up on the ef- 
fectiveness of my correspondence, 
just as, at the same time, it checks 
up on the man’s weakest points 
as they appear at the start. 

New salesmen of the junior 
type—men with some sales experi- 
ence but still far from _ senior 
calibre—I find to be ones who 
need most and respond best to 
letters while in the field. They 
make the most mistakes because 
their experience’ has been with 
other employers. They respond 
quickest to the right type of let- 
ters because they have had suffi- 
cient experience to grasp a correc- 
tion quickly and to appreciate tact 
in the bringing of their mistakes 
to their attention. 


AN INDIVIDUAL CASE THAT 
ILLUSTRATES THE POINT 


One of our new men came to 
us with a year’s experience with 
one of the tobacco companies, 
during which he had combined 
small-trade and consumer-selling. 
As he was evidently qualified for 
greater responsibilities he was 
placed in a definite territory, and 
his work dovetailed with that of 
a senior salesman who covered 
the larger towns and cities in that 
State. At the end of a month it 
was clear that he would make a 
good man, because his total weekly 
sales placed him fifth in our list 
of junior salesmen—and there was 
nothing extraordinary about the 
territory he worked. But he sold 
the lowest number of customers 
per week of any one in the upper 
division of junior men. So I 
wrote him: : 

“There were so many” points 
covered in your training, and 
there are so many little details in 
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our business, that possibly you 
will now appreciate a letter cover- 
ing broadly what we expect of 
you; not that you have any doubt 
that the big thing we expect you 
to do is sell our products to best 
advantage; not that there is any 
doubt that you understand the im- 
portance of thoroughness in sell- 
ing. 

“You have now a definite terri- 
tory. and you are responsible for 
the building up of the greatest 
possible sales volume in that ter- 
ritory. You will not win the race 
for senior territory by short cuts 
or by confining yourself to the 
larger buyers, in an effort to 
prove that you can handle the big- 
gest retailers and jobbers in the 
towns to which you have been 
assigned. To be sure, you must 
prove your capability in that 
direction. But you will ‘perfect 
yourself in selling our products 
through making a large number 
of small sales—and you will find 
that by making a large number of 
small sales you will be better able 
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to make the most of your bigger 
opportunities. 

“In the attached listing of your 
sales for the past two months it 
is clear that you are passing up 
too many single-case buyers. In 
the week of February third, for 
example, you made only six sales 
—one a day. The fact that your 
sales for that week totaled over 
five hundred dollars, merely proves 
that you passed up unnecessarily 
many opportunities—for in towns 
that will average to have one 
buyer who will place a sixty to 
seventy-five-dollar order, we know 
there are from four to ten small 
buyers. 

“You did not sell a_ single 
general store that week. Remem- 
ber that every general store should 
be located and visited. Each one 
is a potential buyer and you 
should bend every effort to land- 
ing these possible sales, rather 
than hustling on to the next big 
town. Remember this, that if 
there are seven stores in a town 
which should handle our lines, 
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and you sell six, but lose the big- 
gest, you are better off than 
though you sold the biggest one 
and passed up the rest. For the 
next time you hit that town the 
local demand will be for our lines 
because six out of seven stores 
carry them, and you will find that 
the ‘big fellow’ is ready to buy, 
if, indeed, he has not sent in a 
mail order in the meantime. 

“Did you ever stop to think that 
it is the ‘small fellows’ in your 
territory who are going to show 
the house the only profit it gets 
from your work? This is strictly 
true, because it will take all your 
sales to the ‘big fellows’ to pay 
your salary and mine—your ex- 
penses and our overhead. When- 
ever you see a small dealer—and 
sell him—remember that you are 
making a real profit.” 


OVERLOOKING THE OUTLYING 
SUBURBS 


There is a queer efficiency kink 
in the minds of some salesmen 
that makes them hard to handle. 
They will contentedly and effec- 
tively work the small trade in the 
heart of a big city, but their 
economical sense revolts at work- 
ing suburbs at the end of the 
spokes radiating from the city 
proper. As every sales manager 
knows, there is city after city 
where these suburbs can be cov- 
ered only by a trolley trip out, a 
trolley trip back, and repeating 
the process from six to sixteen 
times. The true “spider-web” 
cities with good transportation 
from suburb to suburb are few. 
One of the best men we now have 
was one of the worst offenders in 
neglecting this outlying trade. 
One letter cured him of the effi- 
ciency disease. Here it is: 

“Why do you imagine that we 
have any small competitors? As 
you know, the price inducements 
they can offer are trifling. In 
many cases they actually obtain 
more for their merchandise than 
we do for ours. Surely the Blank 
outfit, for example, does no local 
or national advertising and the ap- 
pearance of its packages are a dis- 
grace to the industry. They offer 
no sales helps. 

“The reason we have small com- 
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petitors is that they offer their 
goods where we do not. Because 
they offer them where we do not, 
they sell them. Our line may run 
into millions, but the varieties you 
sell are minor items in the job- 
ber’s stock—and the jobber’s <ales- 
man passes them by if he finds a 
local salesman pushing a com- 
petitive product. You were sent 
to Cleveland to bring small dealers 
into the fold. That you are cap- 
able of doing this is shown by 
your sales. That you are not fully 
doing your duty is shown by the 
fringe of whiskers on the out- 
skirts, where you have not sold a 
dollar’s worth of goods for the 
simple reason that you have not 
called on the trade in outlying 
districts. 

“Tt was the same way in Cin- 
cinnati. The attached map tells 
the story. The red dots beside 
the black dots show your sales, 
Where there is a black dot but 
no red dot, it shows an outlet that 
you did not sell. The green dots 
show the calls that you made 
where no sales resulted. 

“There is not a single green dot 
in the suburbs. 

“One of our national competi- 
tors boasts openly that he can 
make a 20 per cent profit on capi- 
tal invested, simply by selling 
people on whom we do not call. 
You will find his salesmen are 
covering neighborhood stores in 
the suburbs, and general stores, 
which means a half-mile or mit 
walk from the nearest jitney line. 
There is only one way to prove 
to you that you are passing up 
good bets. So you'll find listed 
the stores on which you are to 
call outside Columbus. From 
their nature and rating, you 
should be able to turn in a four- 
hundred-dollar week before touch- 
ing the centre of the city. Sin- 
cerely.” 

That salesman turned in three 
hundred and forty dollars on the 
test, and admitted that if he had 
planned his routing more intelli- 
gently he would probably have hit 
five hundred dollars. Today, we 
call him “New Broom Robinson,” 
because he certainly does sweep a 
city clean—suburbs and all. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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He knows it will create a demand which he must 
meet or else the retailer will have his order 
filled by some other wholesaler. 
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= FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
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D} in Kansas 





«1 ENERAL business since the opening of 1923 has 
moved forward at a greater rate of activity than 

has been recorded for a previous first month of any 
year since 1920—and in some lines of industry since 
1919,” according to the monthly report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 


“We expect 1923 to be a big year,” is the consensus 
of opinion of jobbers, branch managers and dealers 
throughout the eastern two-thirds of Kansas. We 
wrote these men to get at the actual facts. They 
know. They are the first to feel a business slump or 


buying wave. You can safely depend on their judg- 
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ment. And this is what they say: 


“The Kansas farmer is in really better condition than 
he has been for four years,” answered E. J. Anderson, 
Kansas City Branch Manager for the Avery Company. 
In commenting ‘upon the fact that Arnold & Long, 
Wichita distributors for Delco, are close to the lead 
in the Delco sales organization in volume of sales for 
1923, W. E. Holmes, Secretary of the Wichita Board 
of Commerce says, “This I think particularly sig- 
nificant, since all their sales are made in the rural 
districts and practically all to farmers.” 


q Now read the letter reproduced on the opposite page. 
It was sent us by H. A. Howard, Manager of the 
: Kansas City, Lincoln and Wichita branches of the 
Twin City Tractor Company. Mr. Howard hits the 
nail squarely on the head. The Kansas farmer is 
prosperous. He is ready to buy your product. Tell 
him your story through the Kansas Farmer Section 
of The Capper Farm Press. For further specific 
information regarding the marketing opportunities 
in Kansas, write us. 


Line Rate $8.15 M M Rate $5.12 


-IFARM PRESS nk 


ier | Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
ze | Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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Mennen Wins Fight for Trade 
Discounts 


Circuit Court Reverses Order of the Federal Trade Commission 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion, in an order issued March 
3, 1922, in a test case against the 
Mennen Company, ruled that a 
manufacturer must sell ‘his mer- 
chandise, provided the goods are 
uniform in quality, at one price 
for equal quantities to all pur- 
chasers. In other words, the 
Commission ruled there must be 
no discrimination in granting 
quantity discounts. Consumers or 
distributors, wholesalers, single 
retail stores, big department stores, 
chain stores, “mutuals,” “co- 
operatives,” “buying clubs,” were 
all ent itled to the same price, ac- 
cording to this ordef. The litiga- 
tion was conducted in an entirely 
friendly spirit. 

On October 19, 1922, a petition 
against the ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission was filed at a 
hearing before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Second District. 
Counsel for the Mennen Company 
asked that the Commission’s order 
to cease and desist be reviewed 
and set aside. 

In a decision written by Judge 
Henry Wade Rogers, and con- 
curred in by Judges Manton and 
Mayer, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, the order of the 
Commission was reversed. Judge 
Rogers held that “the facts estab- 
lished by the testimony are not 
sufficient to constitute a violation 
either of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act or of the Clayton Act, 
and they do not support the com- 
mission’s conclusions. . . . The 
Mennen Company is not shown to 
have practised ‘unfair methods of 
competition in commerce.’” 

Apparently the Mennen Com- 
pany was singled out by the Com- 
mission for this test case because 
it followed a straightforward pol- 
icy of granting discounts to such 


basis for discounts, but that price 
concessions, generally speaking, 
can be allowed only for quantity, 
regardless of the nature of the 
purchaser. 

The Commission’s order for- 
bade the Mennen Company to 
adopt any system of discounts 
“upon the basis of a classification 
of its customers as jobbers, whgle- 
salers, retailers, or any similar 
classification which relates to the 
customers’ form of organization, 
business policy, business methods.” 


ORDER WOULD HAVE PLACED ALL DIS- 
TRIBUTORS AT A DISADVANTAGE 


This denial of the manufactur- 
er’s right to give any considera- 
tion to the particular distributing 
service rendered by any of his 
customers would, in the Mennen 
Company’s opinion, have placed 
every distributor, retail or whole- 
sale, at a disadvantage as compared 
with every large consumer buying 
direct, and every small retailer at 
a disadvantage as compared with 
every . large retailer, and every 
retailer, however large, at a dis- 
advantage as compared with every 
chain store, and every small chain 
store at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with every large chain store, 
and every small wholesaler at a 
disadvantage as compared with 
every large wholesaler, and every 
“co-operative” or “mutual” organi- 
zation at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with every larger buying 
unit, whether retail or wholesale. 
Moreover, it was claimed this 
would have had the unfortunate 
result of clogging every channel 
of distribution, both retail and 
wholesale, with combinations which 
not only would soon exterminate 
the independent retailer and the 
independent wholesaler, but would 
in time build up great combina- 
tions of wholesalers and retailers 
that would eventually exterminate 
all smaller combinations of whole- 
salers and retailers. 
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The Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in the course of upholding the 
Mennen Company’s method of 
business, declared that “if real 
compctition is to continue, the 
right of the individual to exercise 
reasonable discretion in respect of 
his own business methods must 
be preserved.” The Court also 
said that “the Mennen Company, 
acting independently, has under- 
taken to sell its own products in 
the ordinary course, without de- 
ception, misrepresentation, or op- 
pression, and at fair prices, to 
purchasers willing to take them 
upon terms openly announced... . 
The company is engaged in an 
entirely private business and it has 
a right freely to exercise its 
own independent discretion as to 
whether it will sell to wholesalers 
only, or whether it will sell to 
both wholesalers and retailers, and 
if it decides to sell to both, it has 
a right to determine whether or 
not it will sell to the retailers on 
the same terms it sells to the 
wholesalers. . . . It did not dis- 
criminate as between retailers, but 
sold to all retailers on one and 
the same scale of prices. And it 
did not discriminate as between 
wholesalers but sold to all whole- 
salers on one and the same scale 
of prices.” 

Wholesale-jobbing circles are 
particularly elated over the deci- 
sion, inasmuch as it definitely es- 
tablishes that the Mennen Com- 
pany was not showing unfair dis- 
crimination by classifying its cus- 
tomers into groups of “Whole- 
salers,” “Jobbers” and “Retailers.” 
The latter group included buying 
exchanges and co-operative or 
mutual companies or associations 
which bought in wholesale quanti- 
ties. This classification prevents 
the co-operatives from obtaining 
the same terms and prices as 
the wholesaler-jobber class, even 
though they «buy in .as_ large 
quantities. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
charged that this was price dis- 
crimination and therefore an un- 
fair method of competition and 
that it tended toward a monopoly, 
_in direct violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission and Clayton 
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Act. In this connection the Court 
said: “There is nothing unfair in 
declining to sell to retaiers on the 
same scale of prices that it sold to 
wholesalers even though the retail. 
ers bought or sought to buy the 
same quantities the wholesalers 
bought.” 

With relation to the Mennen 
classification plan the Court de. 
clared it was not unmindful of the 
fact that mutual or co-operative 
organizations, buying exchanges 
and associations organized them- 
selves into a corporation which 
they constituted their agent for 





purchasing purposes. This, the 
Court ruled, did not alter their é 
status, however, and convert them F 
into wholesalers. The Court adds: ‘ 
“Whether a buyer is a whole- 1 
saler or not does not depend upon 
the quantity he buys. It is not the Ad 
character of his buying, but the 
character of ‘his selling, which o' 
marks him as a wholesaler.” Alex 
- Sliza 
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Montreal Agency Baba 


William P. Tuttle has been appointed J C245 
vice-president and general manager of 
The Ronalds Press Advertising 
Agency, Limited, Montreal. 

r. Tuttle had previously been en- 
gaged in advertising agency work, hav- 
ing been a partner in the advertising 
agency firm of Morgan, Tuttle & Jen. 
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nings, now Wylie & Sutton, Inc., New Chers 
York. Before that he had been vice- Colga 
groves and general manager of the Coty 

nox Hat Company; had been associated Dagg 
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with Lamont, Corliss & Co., in mer. 
chandise work for “‘O’Sullivan’s” rubber 
heels and other products, and had heen 
advertising manager of St. Nicholas 
Magazine. He had also been with the 
Frank Presbrey Company. 





Green-Lucas Agency Becomes 
The H. B. Green Company 


The Green-Lucas Company, Baltimore, 
Md., advertising agency, has changed its 
name to The H. B. Green Company, Inc 
The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Harry B. Green; vice-president, 
E. Lyell Gunts; treasurer, H. Kirkus 
Duedale. and secretary, W. Curtis 
Smith, Jr. 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 
Advances Paul M. Bryant 


Paul M. Bryant, who has been with 
Buckley, Dement & Company, of Chi- 
cago, direct-mail advertising, for a num- 
joa of anes has ae ee to . 
rm as a vice-president a ber o! 
the board of Geahaes. — 
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Four Years Leadership 


in the advertising 


of 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Vogue has carried a total of 724,220 lines for the 
last four years—far more than any other magazine 


is evidently no secret among advertisers that Vogue's cli- 


A LTHOUGH the business of beauty is a business of secrets, it 


entele offers an inexhaustible market for toilet preparations. 


Add to this list of key consumers, trade subscriptions from 
practically every buyer of toilet goods in the big stores through- 


out the country. 
in this classification. 


Vogue does. 


With such a buying public Vogue should lead 


Advertisers of Toilet Preparations in Vogue in 1922 


E. Adair 
Alexandre & Emile 
Elizabeth Arden 
Armand 

F. R. Arnold 

B. & P. Co. 

3abani 

Chas. Baez 

Eve Becktel 
Beecham 

Mme. Berthe 
Boncilla Lab. 
Borgfeldt 

A. Bourjois 
Charles 

Cheramy 

Colgate 

Coty 

Daggett & Ramsdell 
V. Darsy 

De Miracle 

Denney & Denney 
Dermatological Lab, 
Domino House 
Jane Dudley 

Du Pont Pyralin 
Marie Earle 
Eversweet Co. 
Fiberloid Corp. 
Floreal 

Foitoute Mum 
Forquignon Corp. 
Frances Fox 
Ganesh 

L. M. Garrity 
Gerry 

Glazo 

M. T. Goldman 
Graf Bros, 


Dorothy Gray 
Gueldy 

Guerlain 

Hannibal Pharm. 
Martha M. Harper 
Herman Perm. Wave 
A. 8S. Hinds 
Houbigant 
Richard Hudnut 
Hygienic Lab. 
Inecto Co. 
Importer’s Exchange 
Inlaid Co. 

Institut de Beaute 
Andrew Jergens 
Kenton Pharm. 
J. W. Kobi 

Kolar Lab. 

Geo. Kremer 

Rose Laird 
Lambert Pharm. 
Mme. Le Claire 
Thos. Leeming 
Ben Levy 
Maurice Levy 
Leona Libby 
Lionel Trading 
Lournay, Ine. 
Manuel 

Marinello Co, 
Melba Co. 

Muhlens & Kropf 
Mum Mfg. Co. 
Murine 

Neos Co. 

Nestle 

Nonspi Co. 

T. Noonan & Son 
Northam Warren 


VoOoGuU 
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Odorono 

Ogilvie Sisters 

A. 8. Olmstead 
Orient Co. 

Othine 

Overland Mfg. Co. 
Palmolive 

Park & Tilford 

B. Paul 

Pear’s Soap 
Pepsodent 
Perfection Parlors 
Pierre 

Pritchard & Constance 
Primrose House 
F. M. Prindle 

kK. M. Quinlan 
Resinol Soap 
Rigaud 

Robert 

Frances Roberts 
Roger & Gallet 
Royal Pharm. Co. 
Helena Rubinstein 
J. Schaefer 
Scott’s Preparations 
A. Simonson 

A. H. Smith 
Society La France 
Spiro Hair Shops 
Tanty 

Sedor Tecla 

Van Ess Lab. 
Vivaudou 

Volnay 

Woodward Clark 
X-Bazin 

Yardley 


One of the Conde Nast Group 


_,. 
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Professional Fran- 
chise Needed by Ad- 
vertising Agency 


President of American Association 
of Advertising Agencies in an 
Address Before the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago 
Says that Agency Work Must 
Rank with Law and Medicine 


‘THE time is not remote, John 
Benson, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, told members of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago last week, when the 
well-managed, competent advertis- 
ing agency must be granted more 
than what is now known as recog- 
nition. “Something comparable to 
a professional franchise must be 
granted by publishers,” Mr. Ben- 
son said, “if the agency is to 
progress and develop to the point 
where the advertising agency will 
rest on a plane of equality with 
the law and medicine. Such a 
franchise ought to be -based on 
more than mere technical skill. 
Credit, character, an adequate or- 
ganization, experience and general 
business knowledge are some of 
the standards to be included.” 

The occasion of Mr. Benson’s 
address was the Employers’ Night 
meeting of the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago at the 
Congress Hotel, March 6. A 
number of employers of members 
of the club attended the meeting 
as guests and several of them 
spoke. 

“The modern advertising agency 
is only about ten years old,” Mr. 
Benson said, “since it is during 
the past decade that the greatest 
strides in advertising have been 
made. It often happens in a pe- 
riod of rapid growth that the pub- 
lic fails to keep up to date in its 
ideas of business. Misconcep- 
tions about advertising agents 
are unavoidable. 

“The business world has been 
asking recently: What does the 
advertising agency give us in re- 
turn for its 15 per cent commis- 
sion? People who should know 
better seem to think of that com- 
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mission as net profit retained by 
the agency. Most of it is spent 
in serving the client. The average 
well-managed agency spends 12 
per cent in helping the advertiser 
and in building his business. The 
things an agency is called upon to 
do for its clients may all be re- 
garded as ‘advertising,’ but the 
ramifications of advertising are 
endless; they concern nearly every 
phase of business. And the qual- 
ity and extent of the service de- 
manded by the advertiser make 
agency service an expensive thing 
for the good agency. 

“The economic position of the 
agency is broadening every day. 
It touches all kinds of business 
intimately: it deals with an end- 
less procession of human wants, 
There is always something new 
about it. I believe that it is this 
quality of human interest and the 
demand for many-sided ability 
that are attracting better types of 
men to the business. We must 
continue to bring men of con- 
structive business thought to 
agency work. We _ advertising 
agency men are essentially pro- 
moters. We need to get more of 
the general business point of view 
and the banking point of view, 
for their stabilizing effects.” 

Other employers who spoke are 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, De- 
ment & Company, Mrs. Cora Hutt, 
editor of the women’s department 
of the Progressive Farmer; Ear! 
R. Allured, publisher of The 
Candy Manufacturer, and H. C. 
Winchell. 


“Woman’s Weekly” Appoints 
Young & Ward 


Young & Ward, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, Chicago, have been appointed to 
represent Woman’s Weekly, Chicago, and 
National Farmer & Stock Grower, St. 
Louis, in the Chicago territory. The 
representation of Woman’s Weekly will 
be directed by Nelson Agard. 


O. N. Frankfort Joins Sehl 
Advertising Agency 

Otto N. Frankfort has joined the 
Sehl Advertising Agency, Chicago. Mr. 
Frankfort was recently account exect- 
tive of the Chicago Elevated Advertising 
Company and was at one time general 
manager of Morris, Mann & Reilly, Red 
Seal products, Chicago. 
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HEN the woman of wealth and social posi- 

tion reads Harper’s Bazar, it is as if she gazed 
into a mirror in which her own interests are re- 
flected. In Harper’s Bazar she finds a presentation 
of the world of Fashion, Art and Society which is 
so peculiarly her own world. And because Harper’s 
Bazar is essentially edited for this woman its readers 
are really the social leaders in every community. 


Harpers Basar 
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FIVE ant 
exclusive features HM) je. 
of the Dairymen’s 3 m 
League News eet 


1 A guaranteed circulation of 
* 60,000 subscriptions from the Saiey a 





members of the Dairymen’s & id 
League Co-operative Associa- mide 
tion, Inc. Reader interest is Sammarket 
guaranteed by the fact that & 
the League transacts more @ Ne 
than $2000 annual business Zam -’® 
with the average subscriber, §& srick 
in selling for him his chief Sagmere : 
source of income—milk. eramizatic 
2 Also subscribed to and read alo me 
; * by thousands of other farm- 000 
Ne ers because of their interest § - 
#4 in one or more of the eight Sas of $ 
fe other co-operative marketing Segmion ¢ 
rs associations in New York & ng the 
F State. Thus the circulation & 
; has always averaged way fi 
i above the guaranteed figure. Sagg"® '@ 
i 3, Circulation is concentrated Har org 
* and specialized. Raa, In ¢ 
4 Farmer-owned, farmer-con- Sap. Thi 
1 trolled. deter 
5. In 1922 showed a larger per- re to 
i centage of total lineage from Samy thei 
its own home territory, New Sam ‘©! 
i York State, than the other 
j two state farm papers. 
YORK: 
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) NE of the most valuable 
features of a co-opera- 
e marketing association 
hat the members receive 
rcks at regular intervals. 
ey are not at the mercy 
middlemen or the usual 
is famarket fluctuations. 


: n New York State—the coun- 
. S@m_srichest agricultural territory 
f sammhere are nine co-operative or- 
Samizations. One of them alone 

( a membership of more than 
24900 and does an annual busi- 


+ Seam of cr mayan wage». a 
g Semgion dollars a year in adver- 
k gimme their products. 


Som te farmer members of these 
d@ sage organizations are business 

ea. in control of their own busi- 
\- . They have a staff of experts 
determine when, how and 
re to market their products. 
i their crops are diversified so 


YORK: 119 West 41st St.—Phone Bryant 3463 
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Farmers who receive 
pay checks 


that each farmeris sure of a steady 
income throughout the year. 


These business farmers aregood 
men for you to do business with. 
They represent a market for your 
goods that will maintain an even 
balance from year to year. 


You can place your advertising 
before this market by means of 
the Dairymen’s League News. 
It is read regularly, because its 
readers are progressive farmers 
directly and financially interested 
in the co-operative marketing 
movement. 


Farmer-owned, farmer-con- 
trolled, the News has proved a 
valuable advertising medium to 
many national advertisers. 


If you will drop us a line, we 
will be glad to have a representa- 
tive give you further facts and 
figures—tell you more about the 
remarkably interesting things 
these farmers have done. 


Dairymen’s League News, Utica, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 608 Otis Building—Phone Franklin 1429 
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Coffee 


We have a Pian which will 
help educate the housewife 
to a larger use of COFFEE. 
A similar scheme is now pro- 
ducing exceedingly gratify- 
ing results in another food 
field. Our idea is suitable 
to some large producer of 
package coffee. 





Correspondence invited 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 Eighth Avenue New York City 














What the Shipping Board Did to 
Rid Itself of Surplus Materials 


What It Has Sold and How It Has Sold with Advertising’s Aid Huge 
Quantities of War-Time Equipment 


By John F. Richter, Jr. 


prRoM shipbuilding to salesman- 
ship is the history of the 
United States Shipping Board as 
a versatile Government agency. 
Spending approximately thirteen 
hillion dollars to equip this Gov- 
ernment with ship bottoms, the 
ending of the war found the Ship- 
ping Board with vast quantities of 
shipping and materials of every 
kind on its hands. Shedding its 
overalls used in the shipyards and 
donning the togs of a super-sales- 
man, the board proceeded to adver- 
tise and sell its surplus materials 
in peace times. With columns of 
newspaper, magazine, business- 
paper and technical publication 
advertising space, it has accom- 
plished the greater part of its task. 
Already, the division in charge of 
the sale of surplus materials has 
disposed of its goods and is + = 
to go out of business. Only the 
disposition of the war- -built ships 
remains to be worked out, and 
Congress has undertaken to solve 
that problem. 

Shipping Board officials in 
charge of advertising are reluctant 
to make public their records of 
advertising expenditures and ac- 
complishments on the ground that 
the information would aid com- 
peting steamship interests. But an 
idea of the outlay of money by the 
Shipping Board for advertising 
purposes may be obtained from 
the annual report of the board for 
the fiscal year 1921. For that 
period alone, Shipping Board ex- 
penditures on this account totaled 
nearly a million dollars. 

The record of the Shipping 
Board has been an impressive one 
in the sale of countless mate- 
rials purchased during the war 
period to enable the operation of 
a fully equipped war merchant 
marine. The sale of rope, rivets, 
oakum, lumber, life-boats, boilers, 


and the thousands of other things 
to be sold, in the face of compe- 
tition with the War Department, 
as well as with private competi- 
tion, has been a tough one. But the 
job has been accomplished. Its ac- 
complishment is due to advertising, 
sealed bids to stimulate competi- 
tion among private purchasers for 
the surplus materials, and through 
auction sales. All three methods 
were necessary to get results, offi- 
cials in charge of the sales declare. 


RESULTS EXCEEDED EXPECTATION 


The division in charge of the 
sale of the surplus materials had 
expected not more than twelve 
million dollars for its goods on 
hand. Net proceeds from that 
division’s sales, however, totaled 
more than thirteen millions. Ex- 
clusive of the sale of ships, the 
sales record of the Shipping 
Board, up to June 30 of last year, 
showed proceeds received as fol- 
lows: 

u u 
e ure > Materials 


$13,450,000 
3,417,000 


Housing Ponmeiinn 1 
Transportation Facilities. ... 1,390, 

But let Sidney Henry, director 
of sales, tell, in his own words, 
the story of his job: 

“The surplus materials, supplies 
and equipment, left from the Ship- 
ping Board’s war program, have 
finally been disposed of. The 
Material Sales Division which had 
charge of this liquidation has been 
discontinued, and the personnel 
which is no longer required for 
the Shipping Board’s work has re- 
turned to private life. This di- 
vision was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1921, to take over the custody 
_ to dispose of all of this sur- 

Soon after the present 
Bad was appointed, an inven- 
tory of the surplus materials re- 
maining on hand was taken, and 
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it was on completion of this in- 
ventory that the actual sales pro- 
gram was undertaken. Some idea 
of the work involved may be 
gained from the fact that the Hog 
Island inventory alone comprised 
11,000 typewritten pages. 

“This surplus consisted of a 
wide range of supplies and equip- 
ment such as are used in ship- 
building. There were large quan- 
tities of marine engines and boil- 
ers, pumps, winches, lumber, steel, 
pipe, valves and fittings, office ma- 
terials, plant equipment, etc. 


HOW A SALES ORGANIZATION WAS 


PLANNED 


“The organization set up for the 
disposal of this material divided 
the country into seven districts 
with headquarters at the principal 
warehouses in each district, in 
order that prompt action could be 
taken on the questions arising in 
connection with the sales at the 
many scattered plants at which the 
material was located. The prop- 
erty disposed of was stored in 
something over 400 different loca- 
tions extending from Maine to 
Florida and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and including a few 
small amounts in Canada. 

“The liquidation has been car- 
ried out in co-operation with the 
office of the Chief Co-ordinator, 
Bureau of the Budget. The com- 
pletion of this program with the 
elimination of all expenses for 
warehousing and selling closes out 
the problems inherited from the 
war period.” 

The sales department of the 
board tackled the problem of liqui- 
dating the surplus goods on hand 
by dividing the property into two 
classes, the first class including the 
ships which were built under the 
war-time program, and the second 
class including all materials, prop- 
erties and equipment that came 
into possession of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in connection 
with the shipbuilding program and 
for which no further need existed. 
The disposal of the fleet was in- 
separable from the problem of the 
establishment of an American 


merchant marine, whereas the dis- 
posal of the surplus property was 
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purely a liquidating function to lx 
carried out with the utmost dis- 
patch consistent with good busi- 
ness principles. 

Advertising in connection with 
the sale of various types of ves- 
sels, particularly the wood ships, 
showed the lack of demand for 
tonnage in November, 1921, when 
first efforts were made to dispos: 
of the Government fleet to private 
interests for the purpose of laying 
the foundation for a privately 
owned merchant marine. Becaus« 
of a depressed shipping situation, 
world-wide in scope, the first les 
son learned by the board in the 
sale of its boats is as true today 
as then. The Government yet 
owns approximately 18,000,000 
deadweight tons of merchant ship- 
ping, the biggest single merchant 
fleet in the world. 

An idea of the sales’ job of the 
Shipping Board, now nearly com- 
pleted, may be obtained from the 
inventory made by the board of 
materials on hand to be sold. 
Scattered in all parts of the coun- 
try, or at 263 locations to be exact, 
surplus goods .were held by Gov- 
ernment agents awaiting purchase. 
The “present fair value” of the 
goods was estimated at $46,000,000, 
while the “forced sale value” was 
estimated at $18,000,000. The ma- 
terial included in the inventory 
covered almost every class of 
goods, and each class offered its 
own sales problems, to be worked 
out in advertising copy. The 
materials to be disposed of were: 
a ~~ Pie oe 
ey equipment and sup- 


2,391,594 
2,093,634 
4,120,024 
12,039,693 


548,919 
673,823 
269.737 
6,209.445 
462.009 
129,110 


nh valves, plumbing and 
A ee 
Rolling stock, floating equip- 
ment, etc. 
a machinery and equip 


I cinta Gk Sinan pings 
General supplies............ 
Office furniture and supplies 
Metal and metal products. . 
Buildings, plants and supplies 
EEE scn-ccurcu<seteccesess 


At the outset of the job of sell- 
ing these goods, a sales policy was 
adopted which provided that the 
country be divided into sales dis- 
tricts, and that the district repre- 
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“A Mighty Chorus” 


RAY LONG 


Accept my cordial congratulations 
on the distinguished appearance 


of April Cosmopolitan. You have 
an eye to beauty, laddie. I don’t brag 
of my own stuff, but the other boys and 
girls sing a mighty chorus. 

MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


The writers and artists of Cosmopolitan 
are indeed a “mighty chorus’—no wonder the 
publication is attracting a huge audience. 


The print order for the May issue is 1,201,000— 
an increase of 145,000 over May, 1922. 


Cosmopolitan is the only magazine that both sells 
for as much as 35 cents and has more than a million 
circulation—the quality magazine in the quantity 
held. 


me Interprets Life Ol] fan 35 Cents 


America’s Greatest il 


W. S. Biro A. C. G. Hammesranr . Baanetr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager dk Sales Manager 
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sentatives of each sales district be 
given authority to make sales for 
cash in amounts not exceeding 
$5,000. The Shipping Board 
handled sales involving a greater 
amount. Sales offices were opened 
in practically all of the States, at 
points convenient to prospective 
buyers. By this method, the board 
was able to retain a reasonable 
control over sales activities in the 
field, notwithstanding that the ma- 
terials to be disposed of were so 
widely scattered and involved so 
many varieties. 

Sales were divided into three 
classes. The main group included 
the warehouses and large projects 
where quantities of materials of 
various classifications were locat- 
ed. The remaining two classes of 
sales involved transfers to other 
departments of the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and to other branches of the 
Government. It was on this basis 
of sales organization that the 
Shipping Board began its adver- 
tising campaign for the sale of its 
surplus materials. 

During the period between July 
1, 1921, and October 24, 1921, no 
sales to private interests were 
made, except to the amount of 
$637,000, of materials valued at 
$1,105,000. From October 29, 
1921, to the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1922, total sales were 
made to the amount of $9,500,000, 
having a “present fair value” of 
$24,500,000. All told, the board 
recovered $12,000,000 from the 
sale of surplus materials and 
$5,000,000 from the sale of plants. 
Indicative of the progress made 
by the Board in its sales, there 
were about 223 projects, having a 
“present fair value’ of $2,875,246, 
remaining to be sold at the be- 
ginning of the last fiscal year. At 
the end of the fiscal year, there re- 
mained but thirty projects, having 
a “present fair value” of $240,309, 
awaiting sale. Transfers of Ship- 
ping Board property during the 
period between June 30, 1921, and 
June 30, 1922, were made to other 
branches of the Government to 
the amount of $1,854,750, “present 
fair value.” These transfers were 
made on the basis of 15 per 
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cent off the “present fair value” 


price. 

The completion of the Ship- 
ping Board sales program has 
brought about a substantial dim- 
inution in the volume of advertis- 
ing from that Government agency. 
Practically all advertising author- 
ized by the Board at present goes 
out for the purpose of pushing the 
Government’s freight and pas- 
senger business. But this busi- 
ness, in itself, is considerable and 
will continue so long as the Gov- 
ernment is forced to continue in 
the shipping industry because of 
the inability of private shipping 
interests to absorb the Govern- 
ment mercantile fleet at present. 


Advertises for Criticism 


To invite sincere criticism, both 
favorable and adverse, from jobbers 
and dealers, not only brings closer con- 
tact between the manufacturer and those 
mentioned, and uncovers possible sales 
leaks, but advertises quality effectively 
by the emphasis on the manufacturer’s 
personal belief in his product. 

Schwab, —— of the 
Bethlehem Spark Plug Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Seantinieane 
“Bethlehem Betterments for Motordom,” 
in business-pa advertising, speaks 
frankly to Salers: telling his personal 
opinions and inviting honest letters. He 
suggests in a breezy style the subjects 
on which he desires information, such 
as the appearance and aw, of 
his merchandise, his prices | and policy. 
“So long as you’re sincere,” he says in 
his closing paragraph, “I’ll take the 
brickbats with the bouquets. Let’s have 
the facts.” 


With Buffalo -Better Business 
Commission 


. Garver, of Boston, has been 
appointed _ managing secretary of the 


John N 


Buffalo Better Business Commission, 
Inc. Mr. Garver takes the place of 
C. P. Franchot who acted as temporary 
managing secretary until the organiza- 
tion was completed. 


National Lead Company 
Earnings Increase 


The National Lead Company, New 
York, “Dutch Boy” white lead, red lead 
solder, linseed oil, and related prod- 
ucts, reports net earnings, after = 
penses, reserves and taxes, of $4,92 
ion. in 1922 as against $3,481,512 ie 
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7 pene a newspaper good enough 
and increased circulation and 
advertising will follow naturally. 


The early recognition of this fact is 
the reason for the remarkable growth 
of Baltimore’s big paper. 


The Baltimore Sun has always been 
first of all “just a good newspaper” 
and it will continue to grow because 
it will always be a good newspaper 
—as good as it is possible to make 
it. Circulation now 234,173 daily, 
165,029 Sunday. 


GAINS 


Feb. 1923 over Feb. 1922 


DAILY 8025 
SUNDAY 8861 


Advertising--300,000 lines 


Circulation-- { 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


OHN B, WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBURN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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‘When the Patented Product 
Becomes Public Property 


Forestalling Patent Expirations with Advertising—A List of “Printery 
Ink” Articles on the Subject 


J. Watter THompson ComMPany 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It runs in my mind that some time 
ago you had in Printers’ Ink a story 
about the way the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company met, by means of advertising, 
some of the problems involved in the 
expiration of the patents on the original 
form of their razor. 

I shall be glad if you could supply me 
with a reference to this if my impression 
is correct. 

Pau. T. CHERINGTON. 


HY should the manufac- 
turer of a patented article 
for which there is a ready and 
natural demand advertise? He 
has a legal monopoly of whatever 
business exists for his item. No 
one else, unless licensed by the 
patentee, may manufacture the 
article. Such a business is as free 
from competition as any commer- 
cial establishment is ever likely to 
be under the laws of this country. 
If the public does not clamor 
for the product, advertising may 
be necessary. Especially during 
the first few years, when the new 
idea has to be sold to the entire 
population, is paid space frequently 
employed to create consumer ac- 
ceptance and demand. 

But once there is a call for 
the merchandise, what then? Sup- 
pose, at the end of three years, 
the factory has sufficient orders 
to be kept running at full speed 
and there is no sign of a slacken- 
ing for years to come. The pat- 
ent does not expire for fourteen 
years more. Is it safe, practical, 
profitable, wise—call it what you 
will—to point to patent rights as 
a reason for not advertising? 

That question is best answered 
by replying to it with another 
question: What will happen after 
the patent expires? With the ex- 
piration of the patent anybody 
with the requisite capital can not 
only make the identical product, 
but can sell it under the name by 
which it is commonly known. 
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Consequently, whatever good-will 
has been built up is likely to van. 
ish in thin air. The origi 
manufacturer may find himself to 
be in the same position as whe 
he started, with the difference 
that instead of a complete lack of 
competition there will be excep 
tionally keen rivalry. 

Very often advertising has quit 
properly been referred to as a 
form of business insurance. The 
owner of a patent, or the manu. 
facturer under a patent license, is 
in need of this insurance. 

A number of manufacturers, 
controlling the patent rights to 
widely sold articles, have adver- 
tised nationally to protect the fu- 
ture of their business. Detailed 
descriptions of several of thes 
campaigns appeared in Printers 
InK on various occasions. The 
dates of issues and page number: 
on which the articles will be 
found, together with their titles 
are given below.—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


Gillette Trade-Mark Rights Will Be 
Defended; May 19, 1921; page 10. 
Clever Plan Back of Sensation 
Gillette Announcement; May 12, 1921 
page 3. : 
Protecting Expiration of Patent Rights 
by Advertising; February 3, 1; 
page 81. - 
he Problem of Advertising after 
Patent Has Expired; February 19, 1920 


page 77. ) 
y Some Advertisers Advertise; 
September 4, 1989; gees 105. : 
at Happens hen a Proprietary 
Article Becomes Competitive? ; 
1919; page 129. 
Making the Brand Take the Place of 
a Patent; May 22, 1919; page 33. 
When Advertising Is Better Protec 
tion Than Patent Rights; November 30, 


page 189. c 
The Power of Advertising Recognized 
in the President Suspender Case; Feb 
ruary 24, 1916; page 62. 
How to Retain Trade-Mark Valu 
After Patents Run Out; February 25, 
1915; page 3. 











H.G.WELLS 


picks out the 
ten most important 


BOOKS 


—>——riorn__.- 


Waar are the ten most im- 
portant books in the world? 


You may agree with H. G. 
Wells’ answer to that question, 
and you may not. One thing 
is certain. You will be tremen- 
dously interested. 





For Wells has courage. He re- 
fuses to think with the crowd. 
In The American Magazine 
for April, now on sale, he names 
ten books and defends his 
choice. 


Is the Bible a Book? Is 
Shakespeare? Was Karl Marx 
a force for good or for evil, 


and ought he to be on the 
list, anyway? 


The answers Wells gives to 
these questions will astonish 
you. 


What book sent Columbus to 
America? 


What writer said first (in 1781) 
that we can reconstruct the 
world only by remaking it in 





our children’s schools—that 
in better education lies our 
surest, freshest hope? 


Of one of the books he se- 
lects, Wells says: “It is the 
most liberating book in the 
world, fu// of the faith that 
man can make his life and 
future what he will.’ 


For eight years now, The 
American Magazine has been 
full of this faith. In those eight 
years, we who buy it every 
month have grown in numbers 
from 400,000 to more than 
1,900,000. 


Reading it we feel richer, and 
this feeling endures when we 
lay it down. Of all magazines, 





it seems to be most full of the 
greatness, the danger and the 
beauty, the limitless opportu-_ 
nities, of what Wells superbly 
calls: 


‘*The endless adventure of life.” 


The 


erican 


Magazine 


1,900,000 Circulation. 


T he Crowell Publishing Company 


Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








Bankers’ Anti-Mail-Order Views 
Altered by Advertising 


How Gordon-Van Tine Company Provides Local Financing for Ready- 


Cut Home 


\ JHEN the Gordon-Van Tine 

Company of Davenport, Ia., 
sells a ready-cut home or farm 
building it insists on having the 
cash. Except in the case of large 
contractors and other firms with 
which it has had business dealings 
for many years the company has 
no provisions whatever for credit. 
To get the money to pay cash on 
delivery sometimes involving sev- 
eral thousand dollars the would-be 
home owner may require a loan 
from his banker. The banker is 
supposed to be an enemy of mail- 
order enterprises because through 
that medium money is taken out 
of the town. If he is going to 
loan any money he wants the bor- 
rower to spend it at home. 

This natural resistance on the 
part of the banker caused the 


Gordon-Van Tine Company to ad- 


vertise in an institutional way and 
thus endeavor to prove that the 
mail-order man is not such an 
arch criminal after all. The ad- 
vertising has had the effect of 
changing the banker’s viewpoint 
to an extent that there is- much 
less opposition to loans for this 
purpose. Indeed, many bankers 
themselves have purchased from 
Gordon-Van Tine the material for 
buildings. 

In a small town the banker 
usually has a finger in a consider- 
able number of enterprises, often 
including the local lumber yard. 
His connection with the lumber 
yard may be public or under 
cover. But it may as well be pub- 
lic, because there are few secrets 
in a small town. Under these cir- 
cumstances when one of his good 
customers approaches him with a 
proposition for a loan to buy a 
Gordon-Van Tine house he has to 
be careful or he may lose not only 
the loan but a customer. In such 
a case about all the banker can say 
is along the conventional lines of 
the benefits of dealing at home, 


Purchases 


not so much from a standpoint of 
helping the town and the home 
dealer but as a means of getting 
better service, a more satisfactory 
deal and a freedom from risk. 

Such opposition by the banker 
is usually sincere. He may honest- 
ly believe that in buying all the 
material for a house and paying 
cash for it his client is taking con- 
siderable of a chance in dealing 
with a concern at a distance. Any- 
way, if there is any doubt at all he 
is inclined to give it to the local 
dealer. 

The Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany, proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the banker’s opposition 
was due to an honest misunder- 
standing of the facts, set out to 
show him that a mail-order house 
could deal honestly and justly and 
to the buyer’s advantage even in a 
matter of such magnitude as 
building a home. 


A SERVICE IS GIVEN THE BANKERS 


In addition to institutional copy 
in newspapers for the public in 
general and the banker in particu- 
lar, the company sends occasional 
mailings to bankers offering them 
technical and up-to-date informa- 
tion about building and costs that 
is of real value to a person en- 
gaged in loaning money. The re- 
sponses have been gratifying and 
on the whole the company now 
can say its relations with bankers 
are pleasant—in fact that a large 
number of them seem more 
friendly toward Gordon-Van Tine 
than to their local retailers. 

The Gordon-Van Tine method 
of selling consists of running 
newspaper and other advertising 
to produce inquiries for its cata- 
logue, known as “The Home 
Plan Book.” The catalogue shows 
complete plans for a wide variety 
of homes ranging from the small 
bungalow or cottage up to large 
farmhouses. Each building is 
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completely described and there is 
a floor plan presented. The idea 
is for the customer to select the 
building he wants and then to 
order from the company the com- 
plete materials for constructing it, 
these including lumber, millwork, 
hardware, paint, nails, tinwork, 
and various convenience items. 
The work of sawing, cutting and 
fitting the material is done at the 
factory. From that point on the 
construction of the house proceeds 
in the same manner as if the 
carpenter cut the material for 
himself. It is declared in the ad- 
vertising, though, that the ready- 
cut system saves from thirty to 
fifty, per cent of the carpenter’s 
time and seventeen per cent of the 
lumber. 


HAS THREE PURCHASE PLANS 


There are three ways in which 
a Gordon-Van Tine customer can 
arrange for the purchase of mate- 
rial to build a house. If he will 
send cash with order he is al- 
lowed two per cent discount. Or 
he can send one-fifth of the total 
amount when he places the order 
and pay the balance when he re- 
ceives the goods, five days being 
allowed for inspection after the 
material reaches his freight sta- 
tion. The third option is to send 
$100 as an evidence of sincerity 
and good faith and deposit the 
balance with the banker, pro- 
visionally subject to the company’s 
order. Then the material is 
shipped subject to the customer’s 
inspection. 

In other words, the company 
wants cash for its goods and this 
means that the banker’s good-will 
and co-operation must be obtained. 

“There are so many difficulties 
in the way of doing a credit busi- 
ness,” says W. A. Wilkinson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Gordon- 
Van Tine Company, “and so many 
dangers on such a large proposi- 
tion as a house that we certainly 
are going to keep away from it if 
we can. Any man who has not 
sufficient money or local credit to 
pay cash for his material is not 
usually a good risk. And then we 
would have no way of getting an 
accurate report on him without 
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having an army of investigators, 
We would need to question him 
personally and find out where he 
was going to build his house and 
all about it. Theoretically the de- 
ferred payment plan gives you 
good protection. Practically, how- 
ever, it is not always so good. Un- 
less you have an inspector on the 
job you do not know what hap- 
pens to your material in the course 
of construction. 

“Such a method would tie up a 
lot of capital. Figuring the inter- 
est, the amount that would have to 
be paid for investigation and lost 
in bad debts, the cost of the mate- 
rial would be run up to a point 
where the price would cease to be 
so attractive. We are going on 
the basis that it is best to get our 
price down to a figure where it is 
worth while for the customer to 
attend to his financing locally. 
Thus we get preferred lists of 
customers, turn gur money much 
quicker and avoid a vast amount 
of grief. 

“In the slight experience we 
have had with credit thus far we 
have discovered that anyone grant- 
ing credit by mail usually gets 
the least desirable business. The 
man of average good credit 
standing can take care of his 
needs at home. It is the person 
whose credit is such as to be un- 
attractive to his local bankers or 
building loan associations who ap- 
proaches the mail-order house. If 
the latter will act as his banker he 
will eagerly accept the proposition. 
We do not want that kind of busi- 
ness. We want the man who 
would finance his purchase if he 
made it at home. 

“It is of course possible to ad- 
minister a building material mail- 
order business on a credit basis. 
A certain amount of cash can be 
exacted and a mortgage taken on 
the building for the balance. On 
paper, this is adequate protection. 
But, not being on the ground or 
represented there, the mail-order 
house is likely to find in the latter 
case that mechanics’ liens and so 
on have been filed against the 
property. Its customer may be in 
serious difficulties before it real- 
izes this fact and the whole thing 
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Miss MaryBayne 
(and 76,000 of her sisters) 


They do say the Evening 
American is favored by the 
young woman who works. 


Not surprising. Its youth, 
vigor and flashing spirit 
appeal strongly to their 
independence. 


They like its dash, its ag- 
gressiveness, its “punch.” 


There are in the Loop alone 
76,000 of Miss Bayne and 
her sisters. They earn 
$100,000,000 a year, and 
spend $30,000,000 of it on 


wearing apparel. 





Ts 


A Good Newspaper 
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becomes tied up and in a mess gen- 
erally. The only alternative is to 
discount the mortgage at once 
after you get it. This means tak- 
ing a sizable loss at the outset, 
which of course has to be loaded 
onto the selling price, thus making 
your initial proposition much less 
attractive. 

“It is in this latter respect that 
the mail-order man has to look 
out sharply. Upon his ability 
to keep his prices down depends 
his entire future. To us the 
proposition of this future seems 
relatively simple. Can he get his 
goods into the hands of his cus- 
tomers at less cost than they 
would pay at retail? If he can, he 
will sell his goods and prosper. 
If he cannot, he will sink. 

“We continually fight to keep 
our prices down, and in so doing 
only act in simple self-defense. 
This is why we want cash for our 
goods and why we recognize the 
value of selling the banker on the 
mail-order idea in general and on 
ourselves in particular.” 


Goldman, Carrigan Agency 
Opens Branch Office 


Goldman, Carrigan & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
opened a branch office at Binghamton, 
NY. under the direction of James G. 
Brownlow. Mr. Brownlow has _ been 
president, and was for many years sec- 
retary of the Binghamton Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Yale & Towne Earnings 
Increase 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford, Conn., reports net 
profits after depreciation and Federal 
taxes of $2,406,644 in 1922, as com- 
pared with $1,299,038 in 1921, 
$2,324,470 in 1920. 


and 


Joins Irwin Jordan Rose 


Maurice L. Hirsch, formerly with 
the Sebring-Oseasohn Company, Inc., 
advertising, New York, has joined’ the 
advertising agency of Irwin Jordan 
Rose, of that city, as account execu- 
tive. 


With Canadian Business Paper 

Fred Holliday has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Sanitary Engineer, 
Plumber and Steamfitter of Canada, 
Toronto. 
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Will Direct Martin-Parry Sales 


R. P. Henderson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Martin- 
Parry Corporation, commercial auto 
bodies, York, Pa., has returned to that 
corporation as general sales manager. 

E. Chancellor, recently assistant 
sales manager, has been appointed assist- 
ant general sales manager. Mr. Chan- 
cellor was formerly sales manager of all 
Texas branches for the Martin-Parry 
Corporation, and previously was with 
the Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnatl. 


Oldest Presbyterian Church in 
America Advertises 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, founded in 1698, and 
the oldest of that denomination in 
America, took 100-line space in a news- 
paper advertising campaign in which it 
announced its history and invited the 
public to attend special services that 
were to be held. 


Will Direct European Sales of 
Monroe Company 


L. W. Morden, secretary and general 
manager of the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Limited, London, 
Eng., also has been appointed European 
sales director. Mr. Morden was at one 
time manager of the Monroe sales or- 
ganization at New York. 


C. C. Smith Joins Capper Farm 
Press 
Claude C. Smith, recently with Henry 


Decker, Ltd., New ork advertising 
agency, has joined the New York sales 
organization of the Capper Farm Press, 
Topeka, Kan. Mr. Smith was formerly 
with the advertising agency of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 


British Tobacco Advertised in 
United States 


A newspaper advertising campaign has 
been started in New York for an Eng- 
lish pipe tobacco, ‘Craven Mixture,” by 
Carreras, Ltd., of London. The cam- 
Paign is being directed by a London 
advertising agency, Greenly’s. 


R. M. Beach Joins Carr & 
Columbia, Inc. 


R. M. Beach, formerly advertising 
manager of St. Nicholas Magazine, has 
joined Carr & Columbia, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. . 


Joins Dave Bloch Agency 
an T. McKay has joined the copy 
staff of The Dave Bloch Company, ian, 
New York advertising agency. He re- 
cently had been with The Blackman 
Company, Inc., also of New York. 
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ate Selling WithoutAdvertising | Armed With Roto Contract ) 
Henry A i 
a | 
Sales H 
Press RROTOGRAVURE appeals not only to the buying | 
7. public; it sells the merchant, too. The Sales | 


Manager of a nationally known cosmetic and toilet 
goods manufacturer discovered this when he sold 4 
d in all the department and big down town stores in three | 

days, due to the fact that Detroit merchants realize 
the magnificent sales appeal of a Detroit News Roto- 


E - gravure campaign. Armed with a News Rotogravure 

by contract your dealers are half sold before the sales- 
scan man even discusses the product. The Detroit Sunday 
ae News now has more than 270,000 circulation and 


reaches practically every home im Detroit and vicinity. 
& = Rotogravure is largely responsible for this circu- 
§ : 


tising 
>, has 


“Tt The Detroit News 


Greatest Weekday and Sunday Circulation in Michigan. 
copy “Always in the Lead” 


Inc., 
fe re 
kman 
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The Largest Farm Paper i 


Directors of Agriculture 
Read The Farm Journal 





Before Mr. Taber became the Director of Agricul- 
ture of Ohio, he occupied such positions of influ- 
ence as Lecturer Ohio State Grange, Master Ohio 
State Grange, Executive Committeeman Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, Director on Cooperative Associ- 
ation Board, Executive Committeeman Ohio Dairy- 
men’s Association, President Ohio Home Protective 
League. He is a Director of the Farm Loan Bank. 





It Pays and Proves It Pays | Be 
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erg Circulation over 1,150,000 





Waune Mr. Taber is the subject of 
this sketch, the records show that he has 
a wife who perhaps can match him for sound 
judgment. In any event, she showed good judg- 
ment in choosing her husband, and again in selecting the : 
heifer upon which their herd of gold medal Jerseys was 
founded. As a wedding gift, Mrs. Taber’s father gave her 
the choice of any heifer in his herd, and she picked Lady 
Blyth, who now has three gold medal daughters, with a 
fourth that looks sure to qualify—and all, by different sires! 




















Mr. Taber began as a tenant. He took an early interest in 
farmer organizations. He was charter member of his county 
Grange and its lecturer for three years. For eight years he 
was lecturer of the State Grange; and for seven years, 
Master. When he was elected lecturer of the State Grange 
it had a membership of 27,000; when he resigned as master 
the membership was 108,000. Notwithstanding his white 
collar jobs, he still manages and works on his farm at 
Barnesville, Ohio. 














As Director of Agriculture of Ohio, Mr. Taber has decreased 
the cost of his department $153,000, and at the same time 
increased its service. He is one of the more than 1,150,000 sub- 
scribers who make The Farm Journal the largest farm paper 
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An old saying and true 


Straws show which way 
the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 


The Chicago Evening Post carries less medical adver- 
tising than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts 
from installment furniture advertising would not pay for 
the ink to dot the “i’s” in a single issue. 


BUT there are a number of lines of high grade adver- 
tising from which The Post receives more advertising than 
any other Chicago paper—morning or evening. 


And there are several very high grade lines from which 
The Post receives more advertising than all the other 
Chicago papers combined—morning, evening and Sunday. 


As an example of one of the latter lines we quote the fig- 
ures for insurance advertising in Chicago for the year 1922: 


Tribune 
Herald-Examiner 


American 
Journal 


It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class 
of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers 


These figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, 
an Independent Audit Company 


ChedhafferGroup “The 
ee Post C h 1 Ca g O 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUTSVILLE HERA E ° 
Rocky MOUNTAIN News venin g 
ee cee 
NCIE STAR 
Terre HAvTE STAR p OS t 


R ee e . 
va. 7 Chicago's Best and 
i Cleanest Paper” 




















How Johns-Manville Is Selling Its 
Consumer Campaign to the Dealer 


Four-page Color Inserts in Business Papers Used to Show Dealers That 
Newspaper Campaign Is Really a Profit-Making Partnership Idea 


By C. B. 


CAMPAIGN that deals en- 

tirely with “we, the manu- 
facturers” and “they, the con- 
sumers” and neglects “you, the 
dealers” is a campaign that is 
born to waste much of its profit- 
able sweetness on the desert air 
of dealer indifference. 

When a manufacturer 
out on an extended 
advertising campaign 
to help dealers sell 
more of his products 
—which, in a sense, is 
what every advertis- 
ing campaign is en- 
deavoring to .do—he 
cannot afford to neg- 
lect the man who is 
really his partner, 

In his subconscious 
mind as he writes he 
knows that the dealer 
is standing behind his 
shoulder frowning at 
certain features and 
murmuring an enthu- 
siastic “atta-boy” at 
others. But often he 
neglects to drag the 
dealer out of the 
Freudian mists to the 
sunlight of actual par- 
ticipation, 

Johns,- Manville, 
Inc., is at present run- 
ning a series of ad- 
vertisements for its 
Non - B urn Asbestos 
Brake Lining in a list 
of 150 newspapers all 
over the cou.itry. The ; 
first advertisements appeared in 
February in Florida papers and the 
series has gradually worked North 
until in April it will be running in 
practically every State. Each adver- 
tisement features the familiar out- 
stretched hand which the company 
has used as a symbol for its brake 
lining, and the whole campaign is 
an aggressive effort to build more 


Starts 


Larrabee 


sales for Johns-Manville dealers. 

In order to get a direct tie-up 
with the dealers a line is run at 
the bottom of each advertisement 
reading: “These dealers endorse, 
sell or apply Johns-Manville Non- 
Burn—” followed by a list of 


the dealers in the territory cov- 
ered by the newspaper. 


In addi- 


A RR aa 


——E 


THE FIRST PAGE OF A BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT 
THAT BRINGS NEWS TO DEALERS 


tion the company is running ad- 
vertisements in national mediums 
and is furnishing the dealer a 
great variety of other helps in 
the form of booklets, display 
stands, window trims, etc. 

Each advertisement has a great 
deal of “we, you and they”—and 
as such the company might have 
been contented. It might have 
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gone still further and pointed out 
that inasmuch as it was running 
the whole series without a cent of 
charge to the dealer he should 
consider himself a very lucky 
fellow. However, one doesn’t 
use just that tone in talking with 
a business partner. Instead one 
takes the partner into his confi- 
dence, discusses plans and ideas, 


there is a Johns-Manville adver. 
tisement. Aeross the bottom oj 
the spread are pictured 
Johns-Manville products. 
text reads: 

A Johns-Manville Brake Lining ad. 
vertisement over your name—and in your 
newspaper. 

Beginning next month we will run a 
strong and effective series of newspaper 
advertisements in your city. Each will 





BECAUSE OF THE USE OF COLOR THIS BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT READILY GETS 
ATTENTION FOR DEALER NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AND THE COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


and shows him how and why the 
plans will help him. 


THE STORY IS TOLD DEALERS IN 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


And this is what Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., has done with a series 
of four-page color inserts in busi- 
ness papers covering the field. 
The first advertisement appeared 
in the January issue of the busi- 
ness papers going direct to deal- 
ers. 
The outstretched hand, conspicu- 
ous in consumer advertising, is the 
big feature of the first page of this 
insert which is in three colors, 
green, black and gold. The heading 
of this advertisement says: “An- 
nouncing :—a definite advertising 
campaign bearing your name that 
will cost you exactly—nothing !” 

The inside spread shows a man 
reading a newspaper in which 


bear your name—if you are then a 
— anville Brake Lining dealer. 

very advertisement will carry a strong 
urge to motorists to drive ’round to your 
place mow, and at regular intervals in 
the future to have their brakes inspected. 
This cannot fail to bring you a great 
number of new customers—good cus 
tomers who are always anxious to keep 
their cars in good condition. 

You will get acquainted with them— 
even if they don’t need relining. You 
can at least “ask ’em to buy” some 
specialty, 

Get in on this. We'll get the motorist 
into your garage—you’ll do the rest. 
Get in touch with your distributor today 
His name appears on the next page. 


The last page of the insert lists 
the distributors in the various 
States. 

The second insert of the series 
was in black, green and red. The 
first page showed the outstretched 
hand and in front of it are small 
pictures of men reading news- 
papers. The only words are 
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492/Eate 


Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it ‘‘Globe- 
Democrat  Influ- 
ence.’ The capital 


The po tion ex- 
ceeds 4 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
iudustry than any 
other state can show. 

The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 


Cortu 
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Wass 


MBI 
—Here is a remarkable test-town for 
merchandise. Besides her stable, highly 
cultured residents, Columbia has students 
from all over the state and nation. The 
student bodies of the University and two 


Women’s Colleges bring the population 
up to about 13,000. 


Columbia is well-to-do, with bank de- 
posits aggregating $4,494,125. In addi- 
tion to her educational and manufac- 
turing pursuits Columbia is active in a 
mercantile way. 

40 Grocery Stores (Retail) 1: Drug Stores 

3 Groceries(Wholesale) 4 Hardware Stores 

19 Auto Dealersand Garages 6 Shoe Stores 


6 Building Material Dealers 5 Jewelers 
8 Dry Goods Stores 2 Furniture Stores 
5 Men’s Furnishing Stores 4 Stationers 


7 Confectioneries 


Columbians and Columbia students represent 
really a cosmopolitan buying group. They live 
well. They buy well. They buy in Columbia 
and in St. Louis. 

And the Globe-Democrat has twice as 


much circulation in Columbia as any other out-of- 
town newspaper. .« « Think of this influence. 


Globe- Memocrat 
St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. J. Richards, . - - - - New York 


Dorland 


aa ee re Chicago 


Agency, Ltd., = - 


Asso. American Newepapers, oe ho 


A Xo. 


Home of Missouri State University 
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“They are reading your name!” 

The inside spread has a picture 
of a large newspaper through 
which automobilists are driving 
into a garage. “The open door 
to your garage” is the headline, 
followed by text describing the 
value of the newspaper campaign. 
The last page again carries a list 
of distributors. 

The third insert, in brown, yel- 
low and black, shows the out- 
stretched hand against a_back- 
ground of a garage door. “Bring- 
ing this hand to your door” is 
the caption. The inside spread 
again features the newspaper 
campaign with pictures and de- 
scriptions of eight products. 
Again the list of distributors 
takes up the fourth page. 

There are several things about 
these inserts that are notable. 
The first feature that strikes the 
reader is that the inserts are re- 
markable from the standpoint of 
beauty. Each one is in three 


colors—each one is really a four- 
page illustrated letter directed to 


the dealer. In presenting its 
plans to its partners, the dealers, 
the company has not stinted on 
expense and this fact will go a 
long way toward giving the dealer 
a sense of real participation. 

A second feature is the “you” 
angle. All the copy emphasizes 
the value of the campaign to the 
dealers and shows them how it 
will work out for their benefit. 

The third, and most important 
feature, is the fact that the company 
has gone to its dealers in advance, 
in mediums that have the dealers’ 
active interest, to talk over plans 
for the year. This is real part- 
nership because it lets the dealer 
into the private office before the 
consumer knows what is going 
to happen. It gives him an op- 
portunity to get his own plans 
ready to take care of the business 
that will come to him. 

Of course, the company is sell- 
ing the campaign to him through 
a booklet distributed to dealers 
all over the country, and one of 
the big features in this booklet 
is a section taken up with sam- 
ples of the three inserts men- 
tioned above. All along the line 
the company is showing the deal- 
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er that it is with him, that it js 
giving him the best of its adver. 
tising campaign, that it considers 
him to be one of the big factors 
in Johns-Manville business. |; 
is doing these things by the 
natural process of announcing its 
plans beforehand to him through 
his own business papers. Once 
he is thoroughly informed con- 
cerning what is going to happen, 
he is prepared to get the fyl| 
benefit from the newspaper and 
magazine campaign that is to fol- 
low. 

_ The Johns-Manville campaign 
is an excellent example of a com- 
plete advertising campaign in 
which every step is carefully 
thought out in advance. To have 
sprung the campaign without ade- 
quate preparation on the dealer’s 
part would have been a waste of 
money. Today the company is 
sure that dealers are getting be- 
hind the newspaper campaign, 
ready to cash in on the fact that 
their names appear in each piece 
of copy in their sections. 


Business-Paper Campaign for 
Suncrush Fruit Juices 


A business-paper campaign is being 
conducted by the California Crushed 
Fruit Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., to 
obtain distribution for its fruit juices 
which are sold under the trade names, 
Suncrush Orange and Suncrush Lemon. 
These products are shipped in barrels 
and jugs. 

Business publications reaching the 
soda fountain, drug, baking, hotel, 
restaurant and ice cream manufacturing 
trades_and hospital journals will be 
used. The advertising is under the direc- 
tion of Philip J. eany, of Los 
Angeles. 


E. N. Rowell Joins “Good 


Hardware” 

_E. N. Rowell has joined the adver- 
tising staff of The Butterick Publishing 
os » New York. He will represent 
Good ardware in the New York City 
territory. Mr. Rowell previously was 
with The American Legion Weekly and 
at one time had been with Factory. 


Trunk and Insurance Accounts 
for Peck Agency 


Osterweil Brothers, Inc., Newark, 

. J., manufacturer of Pax-Rite Trunks, 
and the World Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
The Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., also 
of New York. 
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the full 
ps 7 URING February, 1923, the following manufac- 
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. turers of nationally distributed products began to 
‘ampaign use The Christian Science Monitor as an advertising 
f a com- medium: 
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-arefully C. Richard Anderson, (Honey) The H. W. Gray Co., 
T y Northfield, Minn. (Music Publishers) 
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(Spring Water) Lansing, Mich, 
n for Chippewa Falls, Wis. L. H. Paterson Co., 
Arthur J. Collins & Son, (Automobile Visors) 
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Cc hed Diamond Calk Horse Shoe Co. Richmond, . I 
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hotel D. B. Fisk & Co., (Fiskhats) Nets, Laces, Etc.) | 
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e direc- Twenty-two new advertisers—almost one for every business 


f Los day of the month. Thus the Monitor’s national advertising 
increases steadily—and a leading reason for this increase is 
the co-operation of Monitor readers with Monitor advertisers. 
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Frequently a manufacturer or merchant advises us that he 
has had a letter from a Monitor reader, telling of a purchase 


ier of goods which followed the reading of his advertisement in 
resent the Monitor. These letters reveal to advertisers the value | 
k City of their publicity in this “International Daily Newspaper,” [| 
ae and aid in increasing the number of advertising messages 


ly and 
oF published daily in the Monitor. 


nts _ The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


The Christian Science Monitor has Advertising Offices in 
Boston, New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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Pointed ‘Remarks 


About Wasteful' 
Advertising by~ 


Hon. SIpNEY ANDERSON 


R. ANDERSON was Chair- 

man of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry that made 
the most remarkable and valuable 
study of distribution costs ever 
made by a governmental agency. 


HERE has been a feeling that everything 

produced could be sold to everybody 
everywhere. We would not think much of 
the General who carefully placed his batteries 
at the strategic points and then directed them 
to fire in the general direction of the enemy 
without knowing where the enemy was.” 

. * * . ° 


“I think we ought to take the measure of 
the customer and build our suit to fit him.” 
* * . . * 

“I plead for more knowledge of distribu- 
tion, and the relationship of the agencies which 
constitute its machinery, and through such 
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development of the means and facilities that 
will avoid waste and promote economic dis- 


knowledge and sound experimentation, for the 
“"B 
tribution at the lowest cost.” ane 





The conclusions to be drawn from the in- “Member of The Associ- 
vestigations of Mr. Anderson’s Commission oe Business Papers, 
are that all advertising and sales effort (7727 Er Te" “ge 
MUST be more highly SPECIALIZED, if  tighest ssandards in al: 
the mounting costs of distribution are to be ther departments. 
cut down. 

That Concentration beats Diffusion of 
effort is a primary principle, but sometimes 
when men begin to think in current advertis- 
ing terms, they get this principle reversed. 

If you really want to make an auspicious 
start towards cutting distribution costs, use 
the most highly specialized and wasteless ad- 
vertising machinery known—the A. B. P. 
type of business paper. i] 

Aim your advertising “guns” at YOUR i] 
buyers and nowhere else. Specialize the copy i 
appeal and ‘put it in the Business Papers reach- 
ing only the fields you desire to cultivate— 
papers with the highest known degree of | 
READER INTEREST. 

Groups of buyers, buying hundreds of 
millions annually, can be reached effectively 
through A. B. P. papers for a few thou- 
sands of dollars. Cut out the waste — 
CONCENTRATE. 
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Prospects in Minnesota 
Brightest in Four Years 


ILBERT GUSLER, editor of the Busi- 

ness and Markets Department of THE 

FARMER, has prepared an analysis of 
fundamental farm conditions. He finds that 
the farmers’ position is better than it has been 
in four years, unless Europe fails. Every 
executive should read this report. It con- 
tains clear, concise information you need. 
Just drop a line to THE FARMER for your 
copy. 





Northwestern 
Farmers and 
Businessmen 
are Pulling 
Together. 





ORE than 1,000 Northwestern farmers, 

bankers, and businessmen came to 

St. Paul for three days during the first 
week of March to confer on mutual problems. 
These men came at the invitation of The 
Minneapolis Tribune and THE FARMER, who 
cooperated with Pres. J. F. Reed of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. Read 
THE FARMER every week and keep posted on 
the events of tremendous importance which 
are resulting from these meetings. 


Write for your copy of Minnesota 
Farm Facts and Figures—a 
124-page book. 


The Northwest's Only 


Cows, Clover, 
Cooperation 
Spell 
Permanent 
Prosperity. 


LUE EARTH COUNTY (Minn.) farmers 
B bought more than 100 purebred sires 

during February. Mower, Nicollet, and 
Todd Counties (Minn.) are organizing, and 
soon there will be 300 new purebred sires on 
the farms of these counties. For y THE 
FARMER has been conducting an educational 
campaign urging Northwestern farmers to 
head their herds with purebred sires and is 
cooperating actively in the sales campaign, 
designed by breeders’ associations, county 
agents, farm bureaus, bankers, and business- 
men to Cash in on this foundation. 


y’ 


HESE are busy days for editors of THE 

FARMER. Folks are busy planning their 

work for 1923, and are asking lots of 
questions. Advertisers report many excel- 
lent inquiries and gratifying increases in sales 
as a result of campaigns in THE FARMER. 


We'll Be in 
the Fields 
Again Soon. 
Plan-Making 
Time Now. 


Don’t Forget 
the Chicken 
Champion 
Profit-maker 
Just Now. 





ORTHWESTERN farmers look to THE 

FARMER for dependable and unbiased 

advice, for they appreciate that Prof. 
A. C. Smith is recognized as an authority 
everywhere. They know he is not connected 
with any commercial concern, and as head of 
the poultry husbandry department of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, serves them 
without prejudice or consideration of his 
Personal profit. 


2 


Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Representatives: 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


95 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





Western Representatives: 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 


1109 Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Largest Circulation—Lowest Cost—“‘All You 
Need to Cover the Northwest”’ 
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When Futuristic Illustrations Have 
a Place in Advertising 


odd and Eccentric Interpretations and Techniques That Can Be Turned 
to Good Account Furnish the Means for Departing 
from the Conventional 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


AST spring a manufacturer of 

sport clothes put one model 
in each salesman’s trunk, violent 
as to color and freakish as to de- 
sign, more as a joke than anything 
dse. It was not believed that 
women would buy them or dealers 
give them a moment’s considera- 
tin, They constituted a novelty to 
perk up the line. ; 

This model was the biggest 
sller of the year. The factory 
made little else. It became almost 
an international vogue. ‘Women 
simply went crazy over it. You 
never can tell,” was the verdict of 
both salesmen and buyers. 

Embellishing an 
campaign has many points in 
common with the above. Radical- 
im in illustration may not be sat- 
isfactory as a steady diet, but it 
serves well to “perk up the line.” 

Pages in color in women’s pub- 
lations for Wesson Oil have 
possessed a touch of the whimsical, 
the futuristic. These designs were 
suddenly released, just when the 
trade believed that Wesson adver- 
tising had settled into a comfort- 
able artistic poster rut. 

Some there were who have 
gasped at these pages. They were 
all picture, with no more than a 
line or two of descriptive text. 
They might have been clipped 
fom some French magazine. 
There was nothing typically Amer- 
ian in any phase of them. 

Then slowly the reaction set in. 
It was observable that Wesson 
Oil advertising received more than 
the ordinary amount of notice. 
Dealers mentioned it. The con- 
sumer smiled tolerantly and sensed 
something absolutely new. Every- 
body agreed that Wesson adver- 
tising had “struck something en- 
tirely new” and was stronger 
because of individuality. There 
was no clash with competitors. A 


advertising ~ 
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Wesson page belonged irrevocably 
to Wesson and to no other com- 
pany. Is there a better art recom- 
mendation than this, when all is 
said and done? 

For a generation the campaigns 
in behalf of hosiery for women 
had followed certain accepted 
ideas in the matter of illustrative 
effects. As a consequence it was 
sometimes difficult for the aver- 
age consumer to distinguish one 
series from another at first glance. 
Their atmospheres were cut from 
the same bolt of cloth. 


ADVERTISING HOSIERY WITHOUT 
SHOWING THE PRODUCT 


Then came a special futuristic 
campaign of color pages for Mc- 
Callum. The conservatives gasped. 
Many of the designs did not show 
hosiery at all. The women of the 
paintings were of another world. 
They wore clothes that were exotic 
and amazing. And now and again 
the artist decided to suggest green 
complexions! “How _ terrible!” 
complained the conservatives. 
“Who ever heard of women with 
green skins. Everybody ‘knows 
complexions are an _ exquisite, 
pearly pink. Has this advertiser 
gone mad?” 

The McCallum campaign per- 
sisted, seemingly unconscious of 
the criticism. There was psy- 
chology in the selection of a 
futuristic school of advertising 
art. Study of fashion magazines, 
styles for women and the mod- 
ern trend and mood, convinced the 
advertiser that a radical change, 
once every so often, was a good 
thing. 

The supposition proved correct. 
McCallum advertising has been 
immensely successful and popular 
—with women. What men think 
hasn’t much to do with it. For 
these designs, for all their eroti- 
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cism, were beautifully executed. 
They had vigorous decorative 
qualities. Beneath their fanciful 
colorings there was sound drafts- 
manship. And they were distinc- 
tive. 

The only time, incidentally, that 
exotic or futuristic art becomes 
really objectionable is when the 


fecal 


THE REALLY SATISFACTORY BATHING SHOES 


INK 


signs have shown weird figure 
against equally weird backgrounj 
effects, while still retaining 4 
interest of the reader, Ti 
cursions i 

schools are most profitable wher 
their poster possibilities are req) 
ized. Thus unconventional zone 
of light and shade, 


for eye interest. 
There is futurism jj 


lar displays, secured } 
a remarkably 
about course. 

First, original paint 
ings were made by 
stylist—a painter whos 


t Detail 
missing in these illus 
trations, and by laying 


considerably 
scratchboard 


the paintings, 
ing the same 


THOUGH THERE IS MUCH TO INTEREST THE EYE BY 


NOVELTY OF TREATMENT, YET THE PRODUCT IS THE 


CENTRE OF ATTRACTION 


artist covers up lack of knowl- 
edge with trick technique. Noth- 
ing ever excuses poor drawing. 
We do not think the time will 
ever come when advertising can 
present planes of light and shade 
and label it “Study of a Woman 
at a Kitchen Cabinet.” There is 
a sharp public reaction against the 
utterly futile and far-fetched. 

Distorting the human figure, 
within reason, has been done suc- 
cessfully, but the best examples 
of this invariably suggest, in some 
subtle way, that the artist could do 
the normal figure in a thoroughly 
competent manner if he so de- 
sired. 

Many Vivaudou perfume de- 


imitation of wood-cut 
As a matter of fact, i 
is exceedingly difficult 
to tell the difference. 

By no other process, we believe, 
could the painter’s technique have 
been reproduced for line reproduc- 
tion. People marvel at the Ide 
illustration and fail to under 
stand how it is accomplished. The 
veriest novice, however, sces that 
it is something radical, yet alto- 
gether appealing to the eye. 

Almost as much skill is required 
in making a scratchboard draw- 
ing as cutting on a block of wood. 
A “scratchboard” is chalk surfaced 
paper. The chalk surface 1s 
treacherous and errors are not 
easy to rectify. But the results 
are invariably interesting. 

A restaurant in New York— 
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INCE January 1st, THE WORLD has 
gained a total of 394,187 lines of 
advertising, which was: 


16% in*excess of last year’s 
gain during the same 
period. 


of the entire gain of 
63% -<? adic 
eld. 


43% of the combined 


morning — Sunday — 


evening gains of the 
city. 


303,359 lines in excess of the 


gains of its nearest 
competitor. 


And it was the tenth consecutive month 
during which THE WORLD stood first in 
its gains. 


Matters Burtpinc PutitzEr Burtptinc Forp BUILDING 
Cuicaco New York Detroit 
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“The Crillon’ ’—undertook to ad- 
vertise in magazines, it being the 
belief of the proprietors that these 
messages would influence visitors 
to the metropolis. But it was at 
once obvious that because of nec- 


essarily limited space no ordinary 
type of campaign could hope to 


command the necessary attention. 


USE OF THE FUTURISTIC TREATMENT IN 
A SMALL-SPACE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Finally a series was prepared 
along purely futuristic lines, and 
a limited appropriation was made 
to make a deep and lasting im- 
pression, due to the absolute origi- 
nality of the displays. Since 
nothing just like them was ap- 
pearing, the reader was compelled 
to investigate. The strange de- 
signs were irresistible. Their char- 
acter also served to suggest that 
The Crillon was no commonplace 
restaurant but one of those 
“queer” places sought by strangers 
in New York. 

Analyzed, illustrations of this 
character might be looked upon 
as absolutely meaningless, In the 
case of the series referred to 
above, bizarre arrangements of 
white and black, in the most 
amazing shapes, could not have 
carried any special significance, 
despite the fact that your futurist 
artist is most emphatic in declar- 


INK 


ing that they are all symbols, 

filled with meaning. But sy 

compositions do catch the eye, anf 

in this respect they make a dis 
“stand out.” 

Where the product holds imagi 
native possibilities, such as per 
fumes, the futuristic artist has ; 
very valid place in the scheme o 
things, for the appeal is large} 
to the exotic side of the prospect 

Robert Louis Stevenson oneg 
said that his preference was fo 
fiction written around far places 
seldom visited by the reader, be 
cause most people, when tirey pic 
up a book, want to be transported 
out of themselves and away from 
environments they know only tod 
well, to mystic and emotionally en- 
ticing realms of adventure. The 
more prosaic a man’s business and 
life, the more surely he gravitates 
to spiced isles and golden domes 
of the Far East. 

The futurist never dapples ir 
the conventional. He stimulates 
imagination. He is a sort of con- 
jurer of the brush and pen. He 
wafts people out of themselves 
and into fairyland, where nothing 
is quite real. He gains his effects 
by throwing tradition to the winds 
Nothing that is too real, too ma- 
terialistic, interests him. He wants 
to take the mind and the eye on 
a pictorial joy-ride. 

The chief argument in favor of 
the unusual in advertising is- 
lustration, however, is the constant 
need of variety. 


B. F. Goodrich Company 
Shows Gain 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Akron, 
O., footwear, rubber goods, tires and 
tubes, reports net sales in 1922 of 
$93,649,710 as compared with $86,687,- 
339 in 1921, and net profits, after 
charges, depreciation and interest, of 
$3,047,769 in 1922, in contrast with a 
deficit ‘of $8,983,401 in 1921; and profits 
k $921,248 in 1920 and $17, 304,813 in 


P. S. Redford Leaves Mueller 
Furnace Company 


Percy S. Redford has resigned as 
sales manager of the L. J. Mueller Fur- 
nace Company, Milwaukee. Mr. Red- 
ford was formerly manager of general 
sales of The Monitor Stove Company, 
Cincinnati. 
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In 1ooo, 


From the December 
1922, Journal of 
Clinical Medicine 











homes- _— 
an authority/ 


“*The Delineator, we note with keen interest, 
is publishing a series of articles edited by Dr. 
L. Emmett Holt, and dealing with the care of 
the baby. The first two articles of this im- 
portant series covered the subjects of prenatal 
care, and the care of the baby at birth, The 
article in the September issue is entitled “The 
General Care of the Baby.’ Later articles, 
we are informed, have to do with every step 
in infancy and childhood up through the for- 
mative years of early youth. 


“In addition, the.-scientific knowledge of 
America’s foremost specialists in baby care and 
child welfare will be made available to Delinea- 
tor readers in the form of pamphlets. The 
first of these, ‘Saving Life by Prenatal Care,’ 
by Dr. Rolph Lobenstine, can be procured by 
sending ten cents in stamps, addressed Child 
Health Department, The Delineator, New York. 





“*The discussion that we find in this Septem- 
ber issue of The Delineator is full of good sensi- 
ble advice. Physicians will do well by 
their patients if they will urge them to 
procure the issues of this interesting 
magazine in which this series of 


articles is appearing.”’ 
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ThreeT hings 


Three things are desirable in 
magazine printing —location of 
the printing plant that isa central 
shipping point, large equipment 
that makes prompt delivery pos-~ 
sible, an organization of expert 
workmen that delivers a high 
quality of product on the hour 
as a matter of course. 


We have them all. Our assur- 
ance is that in twelve years we 
have built a business that keeps 
busy a million dollar plant. 


We are near enough to large 
publication centers for conve- 


nience; far enough away to es- 


cape high overhead charges. 


Fine catalogues and large 

editions of advertising 

matter are a part of our 
output 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 
1210-1212 D Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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A New Method of Use Can Sell a 
Highly Competitive Product 


Tea, Packed in Balls, Explained in Newspaper Copy, and One Company 
Is Oversold 


fee a manufacturer is sell- 
ing a new product, or a 
product to which news value has 
been added, it is not difficult to 
discover the right copy angle. The 
added idea has often automatically 
created advertising campaigns. 
When a man is marketing such 
a prosaic and widely used prod- 
uct as tea, however, unless some 
news value can be given to the 
product itself or the method of 
its use, it is difficult to stir the 
reader’s imagination very much. 
The Tao Tea Company, of New 
York, has added a decided news 
value to its copy by emphasizing 
a better way of using the product. 
The product itself is by no means 
new. The associates of the cor- 
poration come of a family of tea 
growers and tea experts. They 
have known that there is a de- 
mand among the tea packers of 
the world for the tiny bud leaves 
at the top of the plant, what is 
known as “flowery orange pekoe.” 
But they were unable to capitalize 
on this demand until they came 
across the idea of packing “flowery 
orange pekoe” in tea balls. The 
vice-president of the company has 
related the story in this manner: 
“We found by investigation 
that the average family, consist- 
ing of three or four members 
who drink tea once a day, con- 
sumes about forty-five to fifty cents 
worth per week, if it is buy- 
ing any of the good quality of 
tea. But the average housewife 
wastes a considerable amount of 
tea because she throws tea into a 
teapot without apparent rhyme or 
reason. Even if she did not waste 
it, the average housewife would 
require at least forty cents worth 
of ordinary good tea for her 
family for one week. 
“With a tea grown only from 
tny seeds from the top of the 
plant, we were able to pack the tea 
balls uniformly. We knew that 
the average family could get three 


or four or more cups of tea from 
each tea ball. A twenty-five cent 
package of our tea balls would give 
this family a required number of 
cups of tea for ten days for the 
twenty-five cent expenditure as 
against about forty-five cents for 
one week with the old method of 
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THE MATTER OF USE EXPLAINED AND CON- 
TRASTED IN NEWSPAPER COPY 


Our forty-five cent 
package based upon the amount the 
average family is now spending 


making tea. 


for a week will last the same 
family for twenty days. 

“Our tea caddy, a lacquered tin 
caddy about 6% inches high, con- 
taining fifty tea balls, retails for 
$1.00. This package will last the 
average family fifty days, where- 
as the same family is now spend- 
ing approximately $2.00 a month.” 

The copy in which the tea-ball 
method is being emphasized, says, 
“It is no longer necessary to make 
tea wastefully in the old hap- 
hazard way. It is no longer neces- 
sary to use a pound of tea weekly 
to make three or four cups of tea 
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a day. Tao Tea Balls besides tak- 
ing the guess out of tea making, 
are giving a better, a uniform and 
a more delicious tea. Tao Tea is 
not ordinary tea. It is blended 
from specially selected tiny leaves 
—bud leaves, plucked from the 
tops of rare tea plants grown on 
hilltop gardens. Tea experts call 
it Flowery Orange Pekoe. Few 
except tea experts have had an op- 
portunity to enjoy such tea here- 
tofore. No coarse, fibrous, metal- 
lic-tasting leaves are used. Tao 
never becomes bitter, no matter 
how long it brews. Tao is a pure 
flowery orange pekoe blend.” 

Illustrations for copy such as 
this compare the old way of 
dumping a handful of tea into the 
teapot, with the new way of 
steeping a bag of Tao Tea. 

The ten-ball tin to make thirty 
or forty cups and the twenty-ball 
tin to make sixty to eighty cups 
are both illustrated and featured 
in the copy. 

A window display and a com- 
plete set of store advertising are 
being offered to every dealer who 
orders a case or more. Moreover 
on this introductory order fifty 
samples consisting of a glassine 
envelope with two Tao Tea Balls 
in each are given to the retailer 
for his own distribution. At the 
present time Tao Tea is being ad- 
vertised in a list of eighteen 
papers in Eastern States. A repre- 
sentative of the company states: 

“At the present time we are con- 
fining our activity to New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, and this is 
all the territory we will be able 
to cover until 1924 when some 
new gardens will start to yield. 
By planting new gardens each 
year we hope ultimately to be 
able to extend our distribution 
throughout the entire United 
States.” 

The advertising that features 
the method of using the product 
has resulted in the company being 
oversold at the present time. 


Joins Omaha “Bee” 


T. G. Devaney has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Omaha, Neb., Bee. 


INK Mar. 22, 1923 


Ice Association Advertises for 
Year Round Sales 


The Ice Publicity Association of 
Philadelphia and rhe ge Inc., is using 
space in newspapers of Philadelphia and 
surrounding territory, to increase the 
use of ice the year round. The copy 
shows a large block of ice in the corner 
and the heading of a recent piece was, 
“Saving by Spending.” The thought 
was that by ee, for ice the house. 
wife saves food. he closing line is, 
“See your ice man,” and the copy is 
signed with the incorporated name 


Baton Rouge, La., Photogra- 


pher to Advertise 

Ewing, Inc., commercial photographer 
of Baton. Rouge, La., will conduct a 
campaign in magazines and farm papers 
to advertise its camera finishing service. 
This advertising will be directed by The 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans 
advertising agency. 


B. Olney Hough Becomes 


Export Consultant 

B. Olney Hough, for many years edi- 
tor of the American Exporter, New 
York, has resigned to establish his own 
business under the name of B. Olney 
Hough, Inc., export counselor and con- 
sultant, New York. He will, however, 
retain the title of contributing editor. 


Will Join Dorrance, Sullivan 


Agency ; 
William Wathall, art director of the 
retail advertising department of Mar- 
shall Field, Chicago, has resigned and 
will join the New York staff of Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Company, advertising 
agency, on or before April 1. 


New Health Magazine in 


Northwest 
The Northwestern Health Journal is 
the name of a new monthly publication 
sponsored by the Minnesota Public 
ealth Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
} R. Bruce is business manager and 
. J. Cohen is editor. 


American Woolen Earnings 


Increase 
The American Woolen Company, Bos- 
ton, reports net profits, less reserve for 
taxes, of $9,531,925 in 1922, as com- 
pared with $9,192,621 in 1921; $6,855,- 
259 in 1920; $15,513,514 in 1919, and 
$12,324,084 in 1918. 


W. K. Wilson Joins Griffith- 
Stillings 

William K. Wilson, formerly of the 
advertising staff of the American Optical 
Company, “‘Wellsworth Glasses,” South- 
bridge, Mass., has joined the advertising 
business of Griffith-Stillings, Boston, #8 
managing director. 
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Selling transportation 
via Giant Ads 


OR some time the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 

road has been a consistent national adver- 
tiser. Just as consistently they have backed up 
this advertising with Giant Ads (enlarged fac- 
similies of the magazine advertisements). 

They use the periodical advertising to arouse in- 
terest in a trip to Washington and a desire to visit 
the points of interest. They rely on Giant Ads, 
posted in their stations and ticket offices to re-awaken 
that desire—where tickets are for sale. 

You may not own a railroad. But if you are a 
magazine or newspaper advertiser and have twenty- 
five or more retail outlets, branch stores, or display 
rooms, you will find that Giant Ads will do the 
same job for you that they are doing for the B. & O. 
—consummate into actual sales the interest aroused 
by your periodical or newspaper advertising. 

If you are interested in using this plan to increase 
the return from your advertising, write for descrip- 
tive booklet, rate card and samples. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117-119 East 24th Street, New York Phone: Mad. Sq. 3680 
Philadelphia Office: 1420 Chestnut Street. Phone: Spruce 1173 
Pittsburgh Office: Century Building. Phone: Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 


























The Human Side of Production 
Management 


The Proper Management of Men the Most Important Factor in Business 


By Charles R. Hook 


Vice-President and General Manager, The American Rolling Mill Co. 


OC’ problem today as I see it, 
especially in America, is not 
just more production, but more 
units of production per man-day. 
If I am correct in this statement, 
then our problem is divided into 
two parts, one dealing with im- 
proved machinery to reduce the 
number of men needed per unit 
of product and the other affecting 
individual efficiency and reward. 

The human side of this produc- 
tion problem is the most important 
because you can have the most 
wonderfully located, scientifically 
constructed and beautifully laid- 
out plants imaginable, but they 
are absolutely useless and value- 
less without men. 

I find too often that chief ex- 
ecutives feel that it is not their 
particular responsibility or func- 
tion to concern themselves about 
the human side of production. 
Their job is to find a production 
manager, watch the cost sheets, 
and hold him responsible. Fine in 
theory, but rotten in practice. 

It is my intention to waste not 
a minute of your time discussing 
or presenting the moral side of 
the question. God gave each one 
of us that thing we call a con- 
science, and you and I know with- 
out anyone telling us when we 
have discharged our moral obliga- 
tion to our fellow-worker as far 
as it is physically and financially 
possible for us so to do. 

It is absolutely unnecessary for 
us to give consideration to the 
moral or sentimental factors in- 
volved in order to prove that the 
general management cannot side- 
track its responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the proper supervision 
of the welfare of its producing 
personnel. It is an economic ne- 
cessity and the extent to which this 


From an address before the American 
Management Association. 


fact is recognized is reflected in 
the financial statement of the 
company. 

Do not misunderstand me. 
Proper recognition of the human 
factor in production will not com- 
pensate for bad planning, poor 
lay-outs, improper processing, bad 
factory location and the hundred 
and one other things which affect 
the profit and loss statement, but 
it does have a tremendous influ- 
ence in balancing these very 
things. 

It has been our observation that 
where careful thought and con- 
sideration have been given to the 
human side of production man- 
agement, these other factors have 
likewise had intensive study. 

The human side. of production 
engineering is a study and appli- 
cation of simple and _ practical 


psychology. 


INDIVIDUAL IS REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE GROUP 


If the production management 


and the general management 
would stop and study their own 
history, reflect on what they have 
felt and seen, they would conclude 
that we are all more or less 
encouraged or discouraged, en- 
thused or depressed, and angered 
or pleased by pretty much the 
same things. Assuming this to be 
the case, it is only common sense 
to adopt policies with respect to 
our producing organization and 
lend our support to community 
activities which we know would 
bring out the best in us if we were 
“the man on the job.” 
Possibly you will question the 
propriety of injecting into this 
discussion the matter of commu- 
nity activities; however, the effect 
of local public spirit, respect for 
law, the schools, housing condi- 
(Continued on page. 84) 
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Whitman’s Sampler 


200,000 Copies 
But—a Million Readers 
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“Success 


In Chicago, there are 
six good newspapers. 


And .... while various combi- 
nations are used by prominent 
grocery advertisers .... it is a 
significant fact that the HERALD 
AND EXAMINER is invariably 
found in the first-line trenches 
of most of the successful national 
campaigns. 


Merely as a matter of record, we 
have listed the names of a few 
representative grocery accounts 
which, during 1922, accorded 
the HERALD AND EXAMINER 
more lineage than any other 
Chicago newspaper. 


Chicago Herald?! 


Sunday net paid circulation 
--» OVER A MILLION 
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American Fruit Growers 
American Health Food Corp. 
Atmore & Co. 

Bluine Mig. Co. 

California Pear Growers Assn. 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
Cereal Meal Corp. 

Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
Cudahy Packing Co. 

The Fishback Co. 

Fruit Puddine Co. 

Genesee Pure Food Co. 

Heinz & Co, Spaghetti 

Heinz & Co. Fig Pudding 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 

J.L. Kraft & Bros. 

Larabee Flour Mills Corp. 
Mickelberry’s Food Products Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 

Nucoa Butter Co. 

Dr. Price’s Baking Powder Co. 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Rub-No-More Co. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Tebbetts & Garland 
Thompson Malted Food Co. 


iqand Examiner 


[cnicacos BEST NEWSPAPER ] 
Fs >. 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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tions, and opportunities for health- 
ful, character-building recreation 
have such a tremendous influence 
on the attitude and efficiency of 
the industrial worker that they 
must be given positions of impor- 
tance alongside all the other fac- 
tors that count for right thinking, 
right attitude and efficiency inside 
the plant. 

Is it reasonable to believe that 
the worker will be inclined to re- 
spect the laws that protect the 
property of the employer when 
the employer in turn considers the 
constitution a scrap of paper and 
its provisions to be treated in his 
case as a matter of personal opin- 
ion and personal liberty? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that the 
manager who encourages the law- 
violating bootlegger will effec- 
tively secure the respect and co- 
operation of those whom he is en- 
deavoring to urge to increased 
effort and efficiency? No. 

With community conditions 
right, the man .approaches the 
employment department in a happy 
frame of mind and receptive to 
constructive influences in the plant. 

Have you ever noticed what a 
difference a porter can make in at 
least your temporary attitude to- 
ward a railroad? It takes a very 
little bit of thoughtfulness to make 
a trip pleasant or a bore. A happy, 
smiling porter, efficiently looking 
after your comfort and the clean- 
liness of the car, just naturally 
influences you to be a little more 
careful of his company’s property. 
Somehow you feel it just isn’t 
right to cut the towels of that 
railroad with your razor. 

If a man in the humble position 
of porter can influence the atti- 
tude of big business men toward 
a railroad, what can the employ- 
ment man, the foreman and the 
superintendent do toward influ- 
encing the attitude and future ac- 
tions of a new employee toward 
his company and its property? A 
company whose policies do not 
provide for a genuine interest in 
the treatment and working condi- 
tions of the man on the job can 
hardly expect a receptive ear when 
men are urged to increase produc- 
tion and reduce costs. 
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The Fifty Leading Magazin 
Advertisers of 192? 


Crowell Publishing 
New York, has compiled a lis 
largest advertisers in 
during 1922. The compilation 
upon a statistical study of the : 
ing columns of thirty-two m: 
Permission has been granted P 
Inx by the Crowell Publishin 
pany to print this list, whi 
follows: 


Joseph Campbell Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Colgate & Company 

Victor Talking Machine Co.. 

The Palmolive Company 

Lever Bros. Company 

The Congoleum Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 

Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 

Fels and Company 

Pepsodent Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Swift & Company 

The Fleischmann Co. 

Andrew Jergens Company . 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Vacuum Oil Company 

Northwestern Yeast Co. ... 

Hudson Motor Car Co. 

The R. L. Watkins’ Company 

American Radiator Co. 

Maxwell Motor Sales Corp... 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 

General Electric Company. 

Eastman Kodak Company ... 

United States Rubber Co. ; 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 

The Genesee Pure Food Co.. 

The Bon Ami Company 

Southern Cotton Oil Co....... 

The Pompeian Company 

Packard Moetor Car Company 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. 

Cream of Wheat Company .. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers ... 

The N. K. Fairbanks Co..... 

The H. J. Heinz Co. 

Fuller Brush Co. 

International Silver Co. .... 

Armstrong Cork Company... 

e tag de Nemours & 

Co., 291,255 

Hart ‘Schaffner & Marx 291,070 

Underwood Typewriter Co. .. 

Dodge _ Brothers 

Johns-Manville, , 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 

Coca-Cola Co. 

La Salle Extension University 

California Packing Corp 


292,250 


The totals given above are strictly 
concerned with magazine advertising. 
They do not include expenditures which 
many of these companies. make in 
newspapers, farm papers, outdoor ad- 
vertising, street car advertising, business 
papers, direct mail, theatre programs, 
window displays, ‘directories, motion 
pictures, novelties, premiums, and other 
mediums. 


Stucken- 


Moreland and H. M. 
burg have formed an advertising busi 
ness at Cincinnati. 
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COUNTS 


fons something: 


IN NEW — S 
The Cimes- Picayune~ 


* * * TIS THE DOMINATING NEWSPAPER AND THE 

MOST EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN THE 

FIELD. During the month of February The Times-Picayune 

maintained a significant advertising lead over all other New 

Orleans newspapers as shown below: 

Times-Picayune Second Paper Third Paper 

Local Display. 598,037 546,032 419,443 
National 158,825 106,074 83,193 


Classified 326,999 96,422 71,565 





1,083,861 748,528 574,201 


Times-Picayune circulation is REAL circulation. It is the preferred 
newspaper of both class and mass, and the most productive salesman 
in the New Orleans market. 


SELL NEW ORLEANS 


The Times-Picayune 
Cl 
OL FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 19) 











\ TRUTH IN CIRCULATION 
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GROWING?f 


—Just moved infgw 
home—14,000 fee 
space for offices! 
We offer 





















" gine Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Mgrs. 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 

Central 937 
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This gives 
you not only 


fee a LARGE Cir- 


culation but a 
BUYING Circulation 
as well because it goes into 
le prosperous rural and small 
homes which offer the mail order 
a@r his best market. 


HEUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


k, Advertising Manager, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
ING REPRESENTATIVES 















Kansas pe Office St. Louis Office New York Office 
Mgrs. Geo. H. Mer. R. M. Saylor, Mgr. A. H. Greener, Mer. 
Bldg. Repubtie. Biag. Century Bl dg. oom : 
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Counter 
Salesmanship 


Letting a standardized 
salesman sell your product 


Some stores are undermanned all the time, 
and many others have insufficient help to 
wait on customers during the rush hours. 
Under such conditions the Brooks Display 
Container (Patented) is at its best, selling 
its contents regularly to customers who pass 
within reach of it. It is constantly at its 
post, serving the customer when he or she 
wants to be served. 


You may not have suspected how admir- 
ably this container can represent you in the 
retail store. 

Send us a sample of your product, 

and let us know the number of 

units to be packed in a container. 

Please specify any preference of de- 

sign and colors, and state quantity 

of containers desired. We shall 

submit an attractive proposition. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS container 








Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
Advertising 
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Getting a Successor for “Novelty” 
Appeal Copy 


A Question That Interests Those Who Advertise to the General Public 
and to Industries Alike 


ECAUSE a manufacturer of a 

certain product sells that prod- 
uct only to other industries or 
other manufacturers it does not 
necessarily follow that he cannot 
draw from the storehouse of sell- 
ing and advertising experience of 
a manufacturer who comes in 
direct contact with the general 
public. Both have much to give 
each other on the score of adver- 
tising. 

A product that has a strong 
novelty appeal cannot be success- 
fully advertised forever on the 
basis of that appeal to the general 
public. This statemerft holds true 
for a product that is sold in in- 
dustrial markets. There is only 
one qualification. The “novelty” 
appeal loses jts forces sooner in 
the industrial market. 

How an advertiser of a technical 
product was able to find copy that 
would have the force and enthu- 
siasm of his “novelty” appeal ad- 
vertising that had run its course, 
has in it a lesson that is worth 
while not alone to advertisers of 
such products, but also to those 
who are accustomed to thinking 
of the general public as _ their 
market. 

The technical product that af- 
fords this lesson is a circuit 
breaker, which is sold mainly 
to manufacturing plants, power 
houses and mines. Its novelty 
was in the fact that it not only 
opens automatically when an over- 
load or short circuit occurs on the 
line but—when the trouble has 
passed—it re-closes automatically. 

It had been placed on the mar- 
ket a few years ago by the Auto- 
matic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Company of Columbus, O., and 
has been advertised continuously 
in technical publications. Until 
just the other day the company’s 
policy was to present the novelty 
of the product’s features in edu- 
cational copy. The same style of 
copy was used in direct-by-mail 
literature. 


. it became less 


The returns from this advertis- 
ing were good at the-outset—good 
beyond expectations. The idea 
of the device was new and in- 
quiries piled up. For some time 
the company depended almost en- 
tirely upon the leads secured 
through its advertising. | These 
leads were generally followed up 
by mail only. If the correspon- 
dence indicated that the customer 
was willing to conclude negotia- 
tions by mail no representative 
was sent to call upon him. In 
fact, a personal call was seldom 
made unless the buyer specifically 
asked for it. 


TIME SOON DIMMED THE PULLING 


POWER 
But, as time went on, the com- 
pany found that the inquiries 


from its advertising began to fall 
off. Closer personal contact was 
found to be necessary. It was 
evident that the mail-order part of 
the business would not again be 
so fruitful. A less direct style 
of .advertising in technical pub- 
lications was decided upon, 
in which the chief object was 
but more firmly to impress the 
name of the company upon the 
trade. 

Advertising without a more 
definite objective than this, how- 
ever, was not going to justify its 
existence for long. Results from 
tangible each 
month; and to a wide-awake or- 
ganization which had once experi- 
enced the most gratifying returns 
from mail-order advertising, the 
situation was far from satisfac- 
tory 

Comething had to be done. 

One day last fall A. R. Ander- 
son, president and general mana- 
ger of the company, put down his 
foot and declared that this half- 
way advertising policy must go. 

Upon analysis he came to the 
conclusion already referred to in 
the first paragraph of this story 
—that prospective buyers had 


| 
! 
{ 
| 
i 
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stopped reading the circuit breaker 
advertising as the product had lost 
its news-interest as a novelty. : 

“What we need,” said Mr. 
Anderson, “is to get the buyers 
reading our advertising again; and 
the way to do this to run an en- 
tirely new brand of copy.” 

A new campaign is now appear- 
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found in and about the mine~ 
superintendents, foremen, power 
house attendants and operators of 
electrical equipment—enliven the 
interest. 

For example: one of the (first 
advertisements of the new series 
relates the trouble of a sub-station 
attendant on night shift (the ap- 

peal is negative) who 
has to deal with a 
circuit breaker which 
is not of the reclosing 
type. “Tom,” the sub- 
station man, is car- 
tooned _ volplaning 
from his chair to re- 
close the breaker. In 
his hand is still 
clutched a novel 
which he might still 
have been enjoying 
but for the interrup- 
tion. 

“Tom and His 
Buddy Get New Jobs” 
the advertisement is 
headlined. Displayed 
on the page is a 
close-up of the circuit 
breaker and the sub- 
caption: “The Circuit 
Breaker with Brains.” 

The text begins 
with a “Bang! Bang! 
Bang!” and continues 
thus: 


Our hero, none other 
than the substation at- 
tendant, had just assimi- 
lated the foregoing inter- 





THIS SALES TALK TO AN INDUSTRY IS GIVEN NATURALLY 


AND PLEASANTLY 


ing in a technical publication. It 
is radically different from any 
campaign which has ever run on a 
device of this nature, as well as 
quite unlike any now appearing on 
other equipment in this publica- 
tion. It is a human interest pro- 
position—not a new idea in itself, 
to be sure, but a new conception 
of what-a human interest cam- 
paign in a technical publication 
ought to be. 

Each advertisement is a -near- 
melodrama in itself, chock full of 
local color and expressed in the 
vernacular of the mine. Humor- 
ous cartoons of typical characters 


jections in the latest from 
the pen of “An Old Scout,” 
when he was rudely inter- 
rupted from the literature 
at hand by a report that 
jarred him to his senses: caused him to 


* volplane from his cushioned chair, dash 


to the switchboard and open the main 
line knife switch all in one operation, and 
before he. had the full realization of 
what it was all about. 

“Damn that circuit breaker!’’ he 
soliloquized; “if I hadn’t been reading 
the line that I was, I never would have 
curved over here this quickly. The 
blankety-blank thing is always coming 
out right when the villain is about to 
tear up the papers., 

“And if I can’t get it to ‘stick’ right 
away and go back to my story, then the 
‘super’ is calling up and bawling me out 
because there is no power in the mine. 
How in the Heck am I su ed to 
know when there is a ‘short’ inside? 

“It looks to me as though there were 
a bunch of guys cuckoo around this plant, 
and I’ll be hanged if I am one of them.” 
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—————————————————————————————E 
How the City of Detroit Has 
Rewarded a Publishing Achievement 
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Our hero, after numerous at- 
tempts, succeeded in getting the 
breaker to st y put, whence he 
ambled over to°the rotary to lay a 
calloused hand on one of the 
bearing caps: 


“Well, they seem to be O.K.,” he re- 
marked to himself. 

“The ‘Supe’ was telling me just the 
other day to be careful and not let a 
hot bearing develop. Claimed the last 
man he had on the job was some dude 
who never did much work around the 
mines and he was a ‘beaut.’ Didn’t 
have his mitts calloused by hard work 
and as a result could spot a hot bearing 
quicker than any other guy on the 
creek, The ‘Super’ was sorry to lose 
that boy, I guess. 

“Say! what do they take me for 
around here, anyway—a human ther- 
mometer ?”” 


Our hero eased back into his 
soft chair and proceeded to pick 
up the threads of the story that 
had been interrupted by the open- 
ing of the breaker. 

“Bang!” 

“Damn that breaker! I'll fix it this 
time. I'll hang this en on the over- 
load amateur and see if that won’t help. 

“Nope, guess I’ll wait a little while, 
as I see the ‘Cap’n,’ himself, coming 
this way.” 

“Tom,” remarked the Superintendent, 
as he scraped his boots clear of mud at 
the door, “‘you report to ‘Frank’ down 
on the lump screens at the tipple in the 
morning. That automatic reclosing cir- 
cuit breaker we ordered is in and I am 
going to hang it in here before the night 
cutters go on. After that ‘Frank’ will 
look after the ‘sub.’ I’ll tell your night 
buddy the same thing. 

“We’re going to equip that rotary 
with bearing thermostat relays, too. 
Figure we can make this station semi- 
automatic and have the investment retire 
itself in one month on what we have 
been paying you and your ‘Buddy’ on 
the night shift for keeping up with the 
latest current literature.” 


The text stops right there— 
without even the conventional 
aftermath: “Send for Bulletin.” 
The campaign is designed solely 
to catch the eye and be read— 
that’s all. And it is being read if 
we can judge by the reports of 
the company’s salesmen in all 
parts of the country. Surely this 
is the answer to the question of 
whether or not an appeal with the 
force equal to that of the 
“novelty” appeal can be found re- 
gardless of whether or not. the 
novel’ product has a technical or 
general appeal. 
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Selling Used Cars by 
Mail-Order 


Something new in the promotion of 
used car sales is claimed for a page 
run every Saturday in the classified ad. 
vertising of a Minneapolis daily news. 
paper. This feature page carries the 
copyright caption “Auto Post—New 
Delivery System | for the Out-of-Town 
Used-Car Buyer,” the idea of which i 
to have the dozen or more dealers tak- 
ing the space, describe their used cars 
so that the prospect out of town will 
be induced to send a deposit of $25 to 
have a car delivered to his door at 
which time the balance may be paid in 
cash or other terms arranged. 


Cincinnati Soap Company 
Trade-Marks Another Product 


The Remmers Soap Company, maker 
of “Tropicpalm” soap, recently applied 
for registration of the trade-mark 
“Kyro” for another toilet soap. No 
general campaign is planned for either 
of these products, R. P. Spencer of 
The Remmers Company informs Privy- 
TERS’ Ink. Advertising work at present, 
he says, is being concentrated on 
“Tropicpalm” in the form of business- 
paper, store and window-display adver- 
tising. 


New Accounts for Buffalo 
Agency 

The Gudebrod Silk Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, is planning a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign on Neverknot hand sew- 
ing silk. This account has been placed 
with the Landsheft Advertising Agency, 
of Buffalo. 

This agency also has obtairied the ac- 
counts of the Buffalo Gas Fuel Steam 
Radiator Corporation, North  Tona- 
wanda, +. and the Rowe Paint & 
Varnish Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Charles C. Mercer Joins 
Hancock Payne 


Charles C. Mercer, formerly with the 
plan department of N. . Ayer & Son, 
has joined the Philadelphia office of the 
Hancock Payne Advertising Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Mercer will have charge of 
the plan department. 


Leaves Norristown, Pa. 
“Herald” 


Gilbert S. Jones has 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Norristown Herald Printing & Publish 
ing Company, publisher of the Norris 
town, Pa., OO, 


resigned as 


New York dali Changes 


Name 
The advertising agency conducted 
under his own name by Leonard S. 
Friedman, at New York, will hereafter 
be known as The Seymour Company. 
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“Horace Greele 
When He Advised Young Me 


Iowa Ranks 


in per capita wealth 
St. in literacy 


in production of corn 

in production of hogs 

in production of eggs 

in production of oats 

in value of live stock, horses and poultry 
in value of farm land and buildings 


produces one-tenth of all the food produced in the ) 
United States. Iowa is famous as the “sure crop” ( 
state. 


ILowa Her people can afford to buy what they 
: ° want. Iowa ranked ninth according 
is Rich to income tax returns in 1920, in num- 


ber of persons with incomes exceeding $10,000. 
Wealth in Iowa is evenly distributed. Many of her 
counties don’t know what a poorhouse is. 


135,788 Pjes Moines Refer 


DAILY 
“The Newspapq”4 
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lefeant lowa” 
r Mep Go West to Find Opportunity 


Iowa has a population of 
2,403,630—55% in cities 
and towns, 45% on farms. 
Automobiles and improved highways have united 
the entire state in one big market unit, centering in 
Des Moines. Practically every lowa family owns 


All Iowans read newspapers 
—trural as well as city people. 
in th Cultivate this rich market 
ah as with advertising in Iowa 
C crop" ewspapers newspapers rm make The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune the backbone of 

your campaign. 


Map and booklet showing distribution 

of The Register and Tribune’s circu- 

00 lation in over 1000 Iowa cities, towns 
310,0 and villages is yours upon request. 
r of her 98% of The Register and Tribune’s 


circulation is in Iowa. 


Refer and Tribune 127,222 


»spapqva Depends Upon”’ 
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To Cover Boston | 
| 


you must use 


The Transcript 


Boston, the cultural 
center of the United 
States, has its paper— 
The Evening Transcript 
—which thoroughly 
covers and convinces 
those who have the in- 
clination and the power 
to purchase the best 
obtainable. 





There is no substitute 
for the 


Boston Evening Sranserigt 


National Advertising Representative 


Charles H. Eddy Chabpaky 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Advertising That 
Paves the Way for 
Future Messages 


An Indianapolis Cigar Manufac- 
turer in Order to Insure the 
Reading of His Copy on Specific 
Brands Creates a Feeling of In- 
terest and Expectancy by Use of 
Information-Giving Campaign 


T= House of Crane, Indian- 
apolis, has been manufactur- 
ing cigars over a period of years. 
A firmly established business has 
been built. Toward the end of 
1922 this company decided the 
time was ripe for an advertising 
campaign. 

As finally adopted, the campaign 
called for a teaser series of six 
insertions to be followed by a 
series which would relate the 
origin and development of to- 
bacco, the tobacco industry, and 
smoking. Eventually, the com- 
pany planned to feature its special 
brands. It was decided not to do 
this at the start, though, since 
that would be following too close- 
ly in the footsteps of other 
cigar advertisers. The idea was 
to have the preliminary copy make 
the name—House of Crane—more 
widely known and create such an 
interest in the company’s mes- 
sages that future advertisements 
would be watched for and read 
attentively. 

The first piece of copy appeared 
in an Indianapolis newspaper 
December 4, last year. All inser- 
tions were in special position. In 
fact, the copy was always run in 
exactly the same spot on the 
newspaper page. 

This made it possible for the 
teasers, which were headed: “In- 
formation About Cigars,” and so 
on, to announce that: “Beginning 
Next Monday, right here, in the 
upper right-hand corner of this 
page, you will find interesting 
facts for all cigar smokers—every 
day, starting next Monday.” 

Then began the campaign of in- 
formation. Advertisement num- 
ber one told, in about one hun- 
dred and fifty words, of the 
origin of tobacco. The next inser- 
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tion explained the origin of the 
word and the third 
treated on the first cigar smokers. 
Another piece of copy listed the 
names of famous men _ who 
smoked. “Tobacco Made Legal 
Tender,” “Meaning of - Cigar 
‘Colors’ ”, and “Three Parts of a 
Cigar,” are titles which clearly 
indicate the trend of the copy. 

There were thirty-one adver- 
tisements in all. Now that these 
have had an opportunity to pave 
the way, the House of Crane feels 
it has succeeded in injecting an 
interest-value into the particular 
space it used that will continue 
to hold attention when advertising 
based on specific brands is em- 
ployed. Copy that is planned to 
make it easier for succeeding ad- 
vertisements is somewhat of a 
novelty and yet, as this campaign 
shows, entirely practical. 


Engineering Advertisers Told 
How to Keep Good 
Mailing Lists 
A good mailing list depreciates 42 
per cent a year through changes in 
address, William H. Canavan, superin- 
tendent of mails in the Chicago Post 
Office told members of the Engineering 
Advertisers’ Association at their meeting 
March 12 at Chicago. Mr. Canavan 
spoke on “The Mails as an Aid to 

Business.” 

“The proper use of the mails in busi- 
ness is a new idea,” he said. ‘“‘We in 
the postal service haven’t been in the 
market for -will as we ought to 
have been. ill Hays’s record in the 
post office woke us up to what adver- 
tising could do in winning public sup- 
port. One of the best things that a 
business man can do to keep his mailing 
lists healthy is to make the words 
‘Return Postage Guaranteed’ a part of 
his return address. Then when mail 
cannot be delivered the post office will 
always give him the reason why. 

“The overwhelming bulk of mail de- 
layed or not delivered because of bad 
addressing is business mail. We have 
employees in the post office with arms 
like prize fighters, developed solely by 
tearing up mail that can neither be de- 
livered to the sender nor to the party 
to whom it is addressed.” 


“Queed” Tobacco Account for 
Hancock Payne 


The Patterson Bros. hag ogy Corpora- 
tion, of Richmond, Va., has appointed 
the Hancock Payne Advertising Organ- 
ization to direct the advertising of 
“Queed” smoking tobacco, 
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No. 3:-What Do You Kno 


$6,715,000; 1921, $9,377,000; 1922, 
$20,883,000 


MEMPHIS 


This Mississippi River City with 
a population of 190,000 leads the 
world on six items: 

The largest manufacturer of cot- 
ton-seed products and of knocked- 
down automobile wheels. Largest 
producer of high-grade veneer, 
aspirin, and mixed animal feeds. 
Largest hardwood lumber market 
in the world 

Memphis has 800 industrial 
plants; annual output, $180,000,000. 

141 industrial and commercial 
enterprises established in Memphis 
during 1920. 

17 banks and trust companies. 

Bank clearings for 1922, $1,421,- 
832,000. 

Postal receipts for 1922, 
$1,568,000. 

Building operations for 192 


Memphis has 10 trunk-line rail 
ways, 3 belt lines serving all parts 
of the city and operates modern 
municipal river terminals in co 
operation with Government barge 
lines. The present development of 
adequate facilities for handling 
freight on the Mississippi River 
and transfer to coastwise vessels 
or ocean-going steamers is an im- 
portant factor in Memphis com- 
mercial and industrial activities. 

Memphis handles from 750,000 
to 1,000,000 bales of cotton a year, 
making it the largest inland cotton 
market of the world. 

Memphis is the center of the 
greatest hardwood timber reserve 
in the United States; operates 32 
sawmills producing 300,000,000 feet 
annually and offers the manufac- 
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bout Southern Markets? 


turers of furniture, flooring, and 
other hardwood products excep- 
tional manufacturing advantages 

Memphis has available 3,500 
acres of land for manufacturing 
purposes. There are 3 miles ot 
river front available now, and 5 
additional miles available with 
slight preparation. 

Value of hardwood lumber and 
forest products from Memphis 
plants $45,000,000 annually. 

Its 13 cotton-seed oil mills put 
out an average of 200,000 tons per 
annum valued at $10,000,000. 

Memphis is an important distribu- 
tion center, handling agricultural imple- 
ments, $12,500,000 annually; structural 
steel, railroad supplies, tanks, boilers, 
$20,000,000 annually; drugs and medi- 
cines, $15,000,000 annually; groceries 
and provisions, $35,000,000 annually; 
dry ds and notions, $15,000,000 
annually; cotton bags, burlap, etc., 
$15,000,000 annually; automobiles and 
trucks, $40,000,000 annually. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee has 4,589 manufactur- 
ing establishments; primary horse- 
power, 338,814; value of products, 
$556,253,000. This includes 1,557 
lumber and planing mills; 10 tex- 
tile mills; 616 flour and grist 
mills ; 46 brick, tile and terra cotta 
plants; 170 foundries and metal 
working plants, etc. 


Tennessee agricultural products, 
1922, $242,000,000; livestock on 
farms, 1922, $92,476,000. 


Tennessee has 48 jobbers and 
dealers in mill supplies and ma- 
chinery. Hardware jobbers and 
dealers, 578. Automotive distribu- 
tors, dealers and garages, 667. 
Electrical jobbers and dealers, 140, 
1921 registration of automobiles 
and trucks, 117,025. 


Thru These Recognized Southern Business Papers 
W.R. C. Smith Pub. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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N these piping times of Pub- 

licity, every live business 
man would be mighty pleased 
to get a new idea to put over 
his Direct-Mail message 
Effectually. 


Here’s a Hint! Already those 
broad-gauged fellows who are 
always twosteps ahead in every 
good movement, are planning 


their 1923 Direct- Mail cam- 
paigns on EMPIRE BOND. Try 
it—you'll see the big difference. 


The Second Series of “The 
Printer—The Bond—The Ad” 
shows samples of live, 1923 
mailing pieces. It’s yours for 
the asking—on your letterhead. 


CAREW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Empire Bond 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS MASSACHUSETTS U.S.A. 
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How the Co-operative Societies 
Are Faring 


A Report of the Department of Labor on Organizations of Consumers 
to Buy and Sell 


Special Washington Correspondence 
COMMON spectacle’ in 
Washington during the war 
was that of the homeward journey 
each evening of the large army of 
Government employees. Contrast- 
ed with present times, each person 
had his arms filled with bulky 
packages of food. Projecting cel- 
ery tips tickled the necks and ears 
of proximate passengers, while 
apples, sugar and other victuals 
frequently escaped to the car floor 
from.broken packages. 

The greater part of these food- 
stuffs were bought by the Fed- 
eral employees from departmental 
co-operative stores, operated by 
the Government workers on a cost 
basis for the purpose of combat- 
ing rapidly mounting living costs. 
The Treasury employees main- 
tained a store, tucked away in one 
of the dark cellars of the Federal 
building. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission employees 
maintained a similar store, while 
others were in operation in certain 
other departments. Restaurants 
and clothing stores likewise were 
opened and conducted by depart- 
ment clerks. Thus, the principle 
of co-operative buying was intro- 
duced at the seat of Government. 

The co-operative ventures of 
the Government workers were not 
idle experiments. The various 
grocery, clothing and general sup- 
ply stores, together with the cafe- 
terias and rooming houses, were 
inaugurated with the avowed pur- 
pose of saving money for the fed- 
eral employees whose salaries did 
not reflect war-time prosperity. 
And these enterprises did save 
money for their patrons until 
prices began to fall faster than the 
stock on hand in these stores could 
be cleared, and failure overtook 
the ventures because of dwindling 
patronage, or as an official Gov- 
ernment document frankly de- 
clares, “the members knew little 
and cared Jess about co-operation ; 
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to them the store meant simply a 
place where they could obtain 
supplies at smaller cost than else- 
where—bargains.” 


GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP IS EVIDENT 


Whether economic significance 
should be attached to the co-oper- 
ative ventures and their outcome 
of the Government employees dur- 
ing the war is purely a matter for 
speculation. But despite the suc- 
cess or failure of co-operative 
buying or selling in any particular 
locality or under particular cir- 
cumstances, the fact remains that 
such business ventures occupy a 
surprisingly prominent place in 
the country’s economic life. A 
governmental survey of the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement, 
recently completed, showed that in 
1920, the total membership of such 
organizations might be conserva- 
tively estimated at 775,000 persons, 
while the volume of business done 
at that time was approximately 
$285,000,000 annually. And these 
figures reflect the efforts of years 
of steady growth of the move- 
ment, rather than a temporary re- 
sult of a new experiment. 

“Some idea of the extent of the 
co-operative movement in the 
United States,” declares the re- 
port of the investigation of the 
U. S. Department of Labor into 
the subject, “may be obtained by 
assuming that the averages arrived 
at in this study hold good for the 
other 1,591 societies located by the 
bureau but not reporting and for 
the societies included in the study 
but not reporting on_ specific 
points. 

“Thus, the application of the 
average membership here shown, 
269 persons, to the known socie- 
ties indicates that the membership 
in all these societies would be 
nearly 700,000. A similar applica- 
tion of the average business done 
per society —$99,406— gives the 
total business by the known so- 
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cieties in the United States. Mak- 
ing allowance for these unlocated 
organizations, the figure for. total 
membership may be conservatively 
placed at 775,000 and the yearly 
business done at $285,000,000.” 

The report has been published 
in booklet form under the title: 
“Consumers’ Co-operative Socie- 
ties in the United States in 1920.” 
It was prepared by Florence E. 
Parker and copies may be secured 
free from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C 

The Department of Labor 
makes little effort to conceal its 
enthusiasm in predicting the 
growth and growing importance 
of the co-operative organizations 
in the business life of the country. 
It is the opinion of F. E. Parker, 
who conducted the inquiry for the 
department, that “the proportions 
and condition of the movement 
disclosed by the present study 
may prove disappointing to those 
who, because of the general en- 
thusiasm for co-operation, have 
formed glowing pictures of a 
movement shortly to equal that of 
Great Britain. The success of the 
movement should be judged, how- 
ever, not by its size but by its 
stability. The results of this study 
would seem to show that the suc- 
cess of the society is determined, 
not so much by the number of 
members in the society, as by their 
loyalty to it. Also little is heard 
of the successful societies. It is 
the failures which are spectacular 
and attract attention.” 

The co-operative movement has 
not been restricted to any particu- 
lar commodity or group of com- 
modities. Ventures have been 
made in the operation of boarding 
and rooming houses, restaurants, 
housing associations, creameries 
and in other directions, including 
bakeries, printing and publishing 
societies, laundries, irrigation 
works, etc. Furthermore, the 
commodities handled by these or- 
ganizations have been as multi- 
farious. In the list may be in- 
cluded groceries, meats, milk, dry 
goods, clothing, general merchan- 
dise, coal, farm machinery and 
implements, hardware, students’ 
supplies, building materials and 
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others. ImIlustrative of the popu- 
larity of the movement, co-oper- 
ative societies are located in all 
sections, particularly in the West- 
ern and Eastern States where the 
growth has been most noticeable. 
Kansas, thus far, has been the 
leading State, as a stronghold of 
the movement. In that State 
alone are located more than 15 per 
cent of the co-operative societies, 
The remainder of the Western 
States rank next in order. A\l- 
though the movement was report- 
ed to be weak in the South, the 
Government’s survey declares co- 
operation to be beginning to se- 
cure a foothold in that section. 


LEAD HAS BEEN TAKEN IN COUNTRY 
SECTIONS 


The country sections of the 
nation thus far have taken the 
lead in the formation and opera- 
tion of the co-operative societies. 
The large cities have been the 
last places to accept the idea. The 
reasons for this backwardness 
were mentioned to be _ shifting 
population, differing nationalities 
and the lacking of acquaintance 
with neighbors. Mutual confidence 
among members of community or- 
ganizations, necessary for the suc- 
cess of the co-operative societies, 
is difficult to attain under these 
circumstances. But these condi- 
tions can be overcome for “even 
London, which was long regarded 
as invincible, has capitulated.” 

Nearly two-thirds of the socie- 
ties surveyed are rural and only 
one-third urban. The largest pro- 
portion of urban societies was 
found in the New England dis- 
trict, 82.5 per cent being in places 
having 2, persons or more and 

only 17.5 per cent of the associa- 
tions being i in rural location. Con- 
sumers’ societies were found to be 
fairly evenly divided as to rural 
or urban location. Of the con- 
sumers’ societies, more than 10 per 
cent were located in cities having 
100,000 or more population. Of 
the agricultural societies all but 
one were found in places of less 
than 25,000 inhabitants. 

The societies were found to 
vary in size as greatly as various 
city populations. Generally, how- 

(Continued on page 107) 
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MIN RETAILING it is the “human 
AL. : beings ” who are the foundation of the 
“a sf4a]| store’s success and upon whose knowl- 


& edge depends the profits of the business. 


acilies store executives are agreed upon the 
imperative need for definitely training both the 
operating and merchandising divisions of their 
stores, in their jobs and in their relations to the 
business as a whole. 


Consequently, one of the most important functions 
of the Economist Group publications is to lay 
stress on employee education and show their mer- 
chant readers how stores the world over are cutting 
down sales expense and preventing the loss of 


customers by training of every kind. 


This ‘is information that the modern store execu- 
tive “eats up” because he has so many jobs in 
which education is essential. He wants knowledge 
for himself and for his staff, every one of whom, 
from buyer to bundle wrapper, is vital to his 
success. 


The Economist Group publications have by long 
application to this problem, identified themselves 
as the outstanding source of such inspiration. 


This should mean a great deal to the advertiser 
of the kinds of merchandise these stores sell. 


If you are accustomed to think of a publication’s 
power in terms of dealer influence—think this over. 


THE ECONOMIST GROUP 
‘ °239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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HIS is one of the cards of the ‘‘Neic 
Street Cars of our list. 


Street Car advertising reaches every neifd i 
of advertising that is absolutely free fro 
Street Car advertising operates the sam 


Over 15,000,000,000 passengers were carr 
ing 1922, which was a very large increaspy 


The simplicity of Street Car advertising 
who have not forgotten the years in w 


times a day. 
STREET RAIL 
CENTRAL-OFFICE-: —- - 
Borland Building, Chicago Candler 
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CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO.,N, ¥. 


od’? Dealer Campaign appearing in the 


id in every city and it is the only form 
tion worries—the people seek the cars. 
every city every day and every night. 

Street Cars of the United States dur- 
y previous year. 


als to executives now using limousines; 
read the Street Car cards two or three 


RTISING CO. 
WESTERN OFFICE 3 
York Monadnock Building, San Franeisgo 
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FFICE COPY— 


“A hand-picked sample used 
as an example of the printer’s 
skill’? 

—Tue PrRINTER’s DicTIoNnarY. 
The Goldmann Organi- 
zation is infused with the 
idea that every piece of 
work produced must be 
so treated that “office 
copies” may be picked at 
random. ‘That’s why it’ 
has been said of the 


Goldmann product: 
“Every copy is an ‘Office 
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Copy’. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stix 
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ever, the survey showed that large 
societies such as are found in 
foreign countries are far from 
numerous in this country. Of a 
total of 966 societies, only nine or 
less than one per cent have 2,000 
members or over, and only six have 
5,000 members or more. More 
than two-thirds of the societies 
have less than 200 members and 
one-third have less than 100 mem- 
bers. Likewise, many of the or- 
ganizations have had considerable 
experience while a large number 
are comparatively young. On an 
average, it was found that the 
largest group of consumers’ asso- 
ciations is composed of societies 
which have been operating less 
than two years, while most of the 
agricultural organizations are be- 
tween five and ten years old. Only 
a very small proportion of the 
societies have been in business for 
a quarter of a century or more. 

Organization of the societies 
has been attempted along various 
lines. Usually, the management 
of the affairs of the society is 
vested in a board of directors 
elected by and from the member- 
ship, numbering from five to nine 
or more. Terms of office of direc- 
tors usually are fixed for one year. 
Directors supervise the financial 
affairs of the society, appoint the 
manager and other employees, fix 
salaries and otherwise direct the 
operation of the business. Voting 
with few exceptions is conducted 
on a membership and not on a 
financial basis, each member hav- 
ing but one vote, regardless of the 
size of his investment in the asso- 
ciation. 

Capital of co-operative societies 
is raised through entrance fees, 
the issue of capital stock, and 
money borrowed from members 
and others. Money is borrowed 
through loans from bodies favor- 
able to the movement, as trade 
unions, sometimes in the form of 
savings deposits. But loan capital 
generally has been found to be 
unsatisfactory because it is with- 
drawable at short notice. Capital 
stock of the societies differs from 
that of the ordinary.corporation in 
that its ownership carries no vot- 
ing power, its value always re- 
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mains at par, share capital receives 
a fixed rate of interest and does 
not participate in dividends, and it 
may be paid for in instalments. 
The average investment required 
per member was estimated by the 
Department of Labor at $47 in 
the consumers’ societies and $76 
in the agricultural societies. Of 
the total of societies included in 
the survey, 662 consumers’ socie- 
ties had paid-in share capital 
amounting to $11,290,973, an aver- 
age of $17,056 per society and of 
$59 per member. 


NO SURPLUS SAVINGS PROBLEM 


Disposition of surplus savings 
usually presents a minor problem 
for the reason that most of the 
societies are operated on a cost 
basis with the object in view of 
exactly meeting expenses with re- 
ceipts. In most other cases, the 
amount of earnings is determined 
every three months. Interest on 
share capital has the first claim 
on the net earnings, after which 
provision is made for reserve 
and educational funds, and the 
remainder is returned to the mem- 
bers in proportion to their patron- 
age. 

But of the plan to sell commodi- 
ties at their market prices, return- 
ing the difference to the member 
at the end of a fixed period, the 
Department declared that “where 
sale is made at current prices and 
the total amount saved is re- 
turned at the end of the quarter 
the amount is much more con- 
siderable. This reason has an es- 
pecially strong force in the United 
States, where penny savings have 
never been popular.” It was esti- 
mated that more than two-fifths 
of the consumers’ societies and 
more than one-half of the com- 
bined purchase and sale associa- 
tions which conform to the pur- 
chase-dividend principle did not 
return such dividends for the last 
quarter of 1920, because of ad- 
verse business conditions, On the 
whole, however, the average rate 
of purchase dividend returned to 
members by the consumers’ so- 
cieties was 5.9 per cent and by 
the agricultural societies 4.7 per 
cent. The total amounts returned 
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in dividends by individual socie- 
ties over a period of years are not 
inconsiderable, it was declared, 
although definite statistics were 
not available. 

In selling, more than 90 per 
cent of the consumers’ organiza- 
tions and nearly all of the agri- 
cultural associations were report- 
ed to sell at the prevailing market 
prices. Operation on the “cost- 
plus” basis was found in only 
forty-five of the strictly consum- 
ers’ and in onlv seven of the com- 
bined purchasing and marketing 
societies. 

Several types of co-operative 
wholesale societies are found in 
the United States besides the buy- 
ing and selling retail organiza- 
tions. One type of the wholesale 
organization is the strictly Roch- 
dale type, modeled after the 
English organization, being a 
federation of independent local 
associations in full control of 
their own internal affairs. An- 
other form of wholesale society is 
that in which the wholesale society 
is owned by one big retail co- 
operative society having a number 
of branches. Still a third sort 
is the centralized form of society 
in which the wholesale society 
practically controls the operation 
of local retail stores. This latter 
form is the so-called “American 
plan,” which, the president of the 
society exemplifying this type 
states, is a modification made nec- 
essary by certain conditions in the 
United States. There are at least 
thirteen co-operative wholesale so- 
cieties in the United States, and in 
addition at least six societies which 
are both wholesale and retail. 

Whatever success has_ been 
achieved by the co-operative 
movement similarly has been at- 
tended by its proportion of busi- 
ness difficulties and failures. Of 
the total of 276 societies reported 
to have failed, the Department in 
checking up the cause in the case 
of about seventy of the organiza- 
tions, found that the greatest 
number took place in 1920 and 
1921 when business generally was 
at its worst because of the reac- 
tion from the preceding war in- 
flation of values, 
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“The failure of these societies,” 
it was declared, “had disastrous 
effects on the retail societies, since 
two of the wholesale societies were 
operating retail branches on the 
chain-store plan, the funds of the 
whole system being handled by the 
central office. It is a feature of 
the chain-store plan that the for- 
tunes of the retail branches are in- 
extricably bound up with those of 
the central, or wholesale, society.” 


REASONS FOR FAILURES 


The reasons for these failures, 
it was said, “are inefficient man- 
agement and inability to secure a 
competent manager, insufficient 
capital, lack of patronage by the 
members, and unwise extension of 
credit. Poor bookkeeping was 
given as a specific cause in only 
four cases, but this is usually in- 
cluded in inefficient management. 
It is safe to say also that this is 
more often the cause than the 
member or other person reporting 
realized.” 

Summing up its observations as 
to the worth of the co-operative 
movement, the Department de- 
clared that the conclusion of the 
United States Office of Markets 
was to some extent confirmed that 
“the majority of the co-operative 
stores established are unsuccess- 
ful in achieving their main object 
—saving on purchases to members 
and a reduction of the high cost 
of living.” 

But reminding that the latest 
Government survey was made of 
this comparatively new field of 
commerce at a time when business 
conditions were at their worst, 
and long-established companies in 
all parts of the country were 
forced to close their doors, the 
Department of Labor declared: 

“However, because of the busi 
ness conditions it is not fair to 
judge the movement by the situa- 
tion in 1920, especially considering 
the supplementary reports received 
showing results of other years.” 


Joins Winton Motors 


W. A. Biss, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of The Winton 


Company, Cleveland, O., Winton Six 
motors. e was formerly with the 
Stephens Motor Works, of Freeport, II! 
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Che Rubr! 


with politics omitted 


HE March 8 issue of Iron 

Trade Review told, for the first 
time, the story of the French occu- 
pancy of the Ruhr Basin from the 
angle of what it means to Amer- 
ican business and American 
pocketbooks. 


The article in question was a first- 
hand American-made report, not 
based on or colored by either French 
or German propaganda but built 
from first-hand facts by one of 
America’s most experienced busi- 
ness writers. 


H. Cole Estep, Iron Trade Review’s 
own permanent, full-time Euro- 
pean editorial director, is the author 
of the unique and complete docu- 
ment which dissects the Ruhr 
problem, translates it into terms of 
our own Mahoning Valley, and tells 
how and where upset conditions in 
the world’s second largest iron and 
steel producing section will affect 
American purses. 
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HE Ruhr report 

described on the 
opposite page is typ- 
ical of I. T. R. edito- 
rial energy. It is one 
of many weekly rea- 
sons why executives 
in concerns using or 
producing iron and 
steel find Iron Trade 
Review a business 
necessity. 
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Advertising value 
fundamentally rests 
upon reader-value. 


A paper consistently 
publishing such fea- 
tures as this is an 
advertising medium 
that will consistently 
pay out on the ad- 
vertising it carries. 


For Rates Write 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 


The Penton Publishing Co. 
The New Penton Bldg. 
Lakeside Avenue and West 3rd Street 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Penton 
Publications 
include: 


Abrasive Industry 
Daily Metal Trade 
Foundry 

Iron Trade Review 
Marine Review 
Power Boating 
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Ballots of business 


Your “‘return cards” are ballots that 
vote the success or failure of your 
campaign. 

They mean inquiries, and orders. 





WV 


Then make them as inviting as you 
can. Make people want to use them. eve 
Print them on good, snappy, attrac- 
tive colored stock. 


Hammermill Cover will answer fibr 
your purpose exactly—and at a price wh 
. tac 

that will save you money. ions 


Now made in Double Thick qua 
Hammermill Cover in all colors and ™ 





finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low priced Cover Line. 

HAMMERMILL PAPER ComPANY, ERIE, Pa. 


Send for Samples 


pMMERM, 
wrcOVvER 


Single and Double Thick 
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What Sugar Refiners Discarded, 
Advertising Turned into Profit 


Waste from Sugar Cane Is Turned into a Building Material—Advertising 
Gets Quick Dealer Distribution and Prepares the Way for Sales 


By G. A. Nichols 


LE to a couple of years ago 
Southern sugar producers had 
quite a problem on their hands 
involving disposal of the sugar 
cane stalks after the juice had 
been crushed out. This residue, 
which the Southerners call “ba- 
gasse” won’t do at all for fer- 
tilizer. The fibrous part of the 
stalk is so tough that it will not 
rot. Plough it under one season 
and you will plough it up next 
time in the same shape. 

About the only use found for 
bagasse was for fuel at the sugar 
plants. It wasn’t of much use 
even for this, as it is nearly 50 
per cent water, but it had to be 
disposed of in some manner. 

And then a chemist got tc play- 
ing around with the sugar cane 
fibre and finally evolved a process 
whereby it now is used in manu- 
facturing a building material 
known as “Celotex.” The people 
of the country are being made ac- 
quainted with it through business 
paper and newspaper advertising. 
In the fall the advertising effort 
will be made national, being ex- 
tended to general magazines. 

The quick way in which the 
product was merchandised, even 
while it was being perfected, is an 
interesting study in advertising 
and distribution—and of how ad- 
vertising can be utilized to make 
a profit out of waste material. 

To begin with, The Celotex 
Company, with general offices in 
Chicago and mills near New 
Orleans, hardly knew itself what 
it had. The bagasse fibre is 
cooked, shredded and subjected to 
certain chemical processes. The 
material then is rolled out into 
hoards of almost any size or 


thickness desired. The finished 
product is really manufactured 
lumber made out of sterilized 


fibre that resembles the parchment 
of the ancient Egyptians. 
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On account of its peculiar prop- 
erties Celotex was quickly seen 
to be well adapted for putting on 
a building between the frame 
work and the outer covering. In 
other words, it was suitable for 
what builders call sheathing. The 
manufacturers declared it acted 
on a house much after the prin- 
ciple of a thermos bottle, keeping 
the building cool in the summer 
and warm in winter. Then it was 
found to be usable for sound 
deadening purposes and was used 
for the construction of telephone 
booths, phonograph rooms and 
other things calling for sound- 
proof qualities. 


OFF ON THE WRONG TRACK 


The company, with these ideas 
in mind, began advertising it as 
insulating material. Next thing 
it knew, it was receiving inqui- 
ries from prospects who ap- 
parently believed Celotex was 
something having to do with the 
covering of electric light wires! 

“We are not making insulation 
material,” an official of the com- 
pany declared one day. “We are 
making lumber. Why not call it 
that?” 

Lumber it is called, therefore, 
and preparations are under way 
to advertise it as being usable in 
any building project or process 
where lumber would be used. 

After the company found the 
word for the real field for Celotex 
and had made certain improve- 
ments in the product that experi- 
ence showed to be advisable, the 
next step was to get rapid dis- 
tribution so that general adver- 
tising could be started. 

The first medium used was a 
business paper reaching contrac- 
tors, architects and lumber deal- 
ers. The copy was introductory 
and educational, being based 
mainly on the use of Celotex as 
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a substitute for wood sheathing. 

When the name had. got before 
the trade in this manner the com- 
pany’s salesmen set about the task 
of securing distributors in lead- 
ing metropolitan centres. The 
idea was to go to the best-known 
distributor in a market, place the 
entire proposition before him, 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING LUMBER 


Replaces Wood 
As a Sheathing 











You 
fuel bills to the owners 


can’t offer 25% to 35% refund on 
ers of the homes you 






SHOWING DEALERS BY EXAMPLE THAT 
IS LUMBER 


show him what the company 
planned to do in an advertising 
way and then offer him the exclu- 
sive distribution in his district. 
The matter of selling dealers, and 
perhaps subsidiary distributors, 
was left entirely to him. In this 
way The Celotex Company en- 
listed the services of established 
selling organizations and got to 
the dealer with little waste of time. 

There was considerable resist- 
ance at first on the part of archi- 
tects and contractors. It was the 
natural resistance always to be 
encountered by a new and revolu- 
tionary product. If the sympa- 








”’CELOTEX” 


eo. 
: 
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thetic interest of architects and 
builders could not be enlisted 
Celotex would have a hard job in 
getting across. 

The company’s research  de- 
partment worked for almost a 
year in compiling a book of orig- 
inal specifications for architects. 
It included data that never had 
been published or had 
been sent out in frag- 


mentary form. The 
whole story of Celotex 
was told. The infor- 


mation was given in a 
folder that also carried 
a sample of Celotex. 
The folder was dis- 
tributed to architects 
and contractors, after 
requests had been an- 
gled for through ad- 
vertising and _ direct- 
by-mail methods. The 
result was that much 
help was received from 
this source. 

All distributors of 
Celotex send to the 
company the names of 
their dealer customers 
so that they can be 
given advertising help 
direct. The company 
has sent out a series of 
instructive envelope en- 
closures which it im- 
prints without charge 
with the dealer’s name. 
These are to be mailed 
with statements and 
soliciting letters. The 
dealers are encouraged 
to use newspaper ad- 
vertising liberally, copy 
and electrotypes being supplied by 
the company without charge. 
Booklets, some of them quite 
elaborate, are supplied on _ the 
same basis. 

“Of course,” says Edward Hop- 
kins, Jr., advertising manager of 
The Celotex Company, “the dealer 
gains from our advertising. This 
is just what we want him to do 
But we regard this as no reason 
why we should expect the dealer 
to help pay for getting our gen- 
eral message across. There is a 
theory in some quarters that 
dealer will not appreciate or us: 
advertising help that is given him 
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Do You Seek to Reach 
People With Incomes of 
$5,000 a Year or Over? 
































CCORDING to an analysis of the Federal 
A Income Tax Reports for the year 1920, 628,000 

persons acknowledged net incomes in excess of 
$5,000 a year. 


According to New York State Income Tax Reports 
for the same period, there were 112,127 people in 
the State who acknowledged incomes of $5,000 or 
over. 








A study of these returns shows that 78,902 reside in 
New York City and immediate New York State 


suburbs as follows: 
Number of Taxable 


Returns Income 
Over $5,000 Represented 
New York City...... 74,154 $1,178,915,000 
Mt. Vernon.......... 1,145 13,666,900 
New Rochelle........ 1,358 17,843,800 
ae 98 1,564,700 
POE. so 0seseesss 109 1,122,600 
Port Chester......... ‘171 2,532,000 
White Plains......... 633 8,504,700 
WEEE gooscnccicas 1,234 15,474,100 





78,902 $1,239,623,800 


These figures would seem to indicate that these 
78,902 people have 21 per cent. of the taxable wealth 
of the country. 


Obviously, if you have an article you want to sell to 
people of this .class, here is the largest group ‘of 
them on earth, every member of which can be easily 
reached through the daily newspapers. 








THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member A.B.C. JASON ROGERS, Publisher Member A.B.C. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC., Special Representatives 
Chicago New York St.Louis Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
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without charge—that when he 
pays for it he surely will see that 
it gets a chance to do its work. 
We believe the whole thing de- 
pends upon the quality of the ad- 
vertising helps. We do not overload 
the dealer with our material, but 
we try to make every bit of it 
usable. 

‘We imprint booklets and fold- 
ers without charge for the rea- 
son that the dealer most likely 
would not have it done, Then 
the force of the advertising would 
be largely wasted because there 
would be no direct hook-up—no 
agency whereby the consumer 
could readily connect with the 
prospect. Taking care of every 
detail of the dealer’s advertising 
such as this is only a matter of 
simple self-defense after all.” 

For advertising purposes and 
to show that Celotex can be made 
in any size the company put out 
“the biggest board in the world” 
—12 feet wide and 900 feet long. 
This is featured in the newspaper 
advertising alongside a picture of 
the Eiffel Tower. 


H. B. Gramm Joins 
Robert E. Ward, Inc. 


H. B. Gramm, who has been en- 
gaged in sales work for a number of 
ears, has joined the staff of Robert 

Ward, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tives, of New York. Mr. Gramm will 
act as manager of the research de- 
partment and manager of sales in Ohio. 
His - headquarters will be at Columbus 
and his territory includes the cities in 
which there are located the newspapers 
making up the Ohio Select List of 
Daily Newspapers, represented by 
Robert E. Ward, Inc. 


Wylie & Sutton, Inc., Succeeds 
Morgan, Tuttle & Jennings 


The name of the advertising agency of 


Morgan, Tuttle & Jennings, of New 
York, has been changed to Wylie & Sut- 
ton, Inc. Thomas Wylie is president 
of the new organization, Russell Bene- 
dict, vice-president and Sutton, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


New Account for New 
Orleans Agency 


The advertising account of Watson, 
Williams & Company, of New Orleans, 
investment brokers, has been placed 
with The Chambers Agency, Inc., of 
that city. National magazines and 
local newspapers are being used. 
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Bank Advertises Importance 
of Goods Behind Copy 


The Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia, in a recent newspaper ad- 
vertisement pointed out that advertising 
alone would not make a success of bauk- 
ing any more than it would of adver- 
tised goods in general merchandising 
lines. ‘“‘There is quality in banking, as 
in merchandising,” said one line of the 
copy. Then followed a list of ten fea- 
tures a man or woman demands of a 
bank, playing up all the service depart- 
ments of the bank. 


May Try Advertising to Curb 
Accidents 


The Automobile Merchants Associa- 
tion, New York, plans an educational 
campaign to reduce the number of auto- 
mobile accidents and create good-will for 
the industry by the use of newspaper and 
direct-mail advertising. The first phase 
of the campaign, as contemplated, will 
endeavor to get the individual driver to 
use greater care in the operation of his 
car. The second phase will endeavor to 
educate the pedestrian on his part in pre- 
venting accidents. 


A. F. Burrows Made President 


of Graham Brothers 

A. F. Burrows has been elected presi- 
dent of the Graham Brothers Soap 
Company, Chicago, maker of “An- 
toinette Donnelly’s Lovely’? skin soap, 
shampoo and complexion cream. He was 
recently vice-president and manager and 
was formerly advertising manager. Mr. 
Burrows was at one time director of 
sales promotion and general manager of 
the toilet soap department of Jas. S. 
Kirk & Company, Chicago. 


C. C. Seghers Joins Cincin- 
nati Printing Firm 
Carroll C. Seghers has been made di- 
rector of a recently organized direct- 
mail service department of the A. H. 
Pugh Printing Company, Cincinnati. 
Mr. Seghers was recently publicity di- 
rector of the Baldwin Piano Company 
and at one time advertising manager of 
The Perry G. Mason Company, general 

merchandise, of that city. 


Bayuk Brothers Earnings 


Increase 
Bayuk Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, 
“Prince Hamlet,’ “Mapacuba,” ‘“Ha- 
vana Ribbon” and “Chas. Thomson” 
cigars, reports net income for 1922 of 
$1,123,926 as against $494,342 in the 
previous year. 


Cigar Account for Buffalo 


Agency 
The McCormick Cigar Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed Walz- 
Weinstock, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of 
“McCormick Harvester’ cigars. 
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Let The Star Carry News of Your 
Product to Washingtonians 


Then you will not only be thor- 


oughly introduced—but properly 
introduced, in the National Capital. 


You are overlooking a great op- 
portunity if you are not represented 
in the Washington market—and 
The Star is the only paper you need 
to cover the field. 


Our Statistical Department 
will be glad to confer with 
you upon local conditions 


Che Lvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Latz 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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OF THIS April issue two million five hundred thousa 

copies of Pictorial Review were printed—this amazi 
figure being the largest edition of any. magazine in t 
history of the world. 


HEN you hear of two million five hundred thousan ge 
it is almost impossible to grasp the significance 4 
these figures. It is hard for any of us to visualize mug‘ ALC 


beyond twenty or thirty thousand of anything. At a big fort 
football game in the Yale Bowl the crowd in attendangifere in 
looks much too enormous to calculate. That huge stadiuggmerely ; 
holds eighty thousand people! And yet the April issue qtill furt 
Pictorial Review is over thirty times that tremendous num HIS 
ber. Just imagine attempting to picture two million fi i 
hundred thousand people! Such an effort is indeed beyon “a * 
the capacity of the human mind. slendid 


N ORDER to give our readers some faint idea of what 4 ind sell 
edition of two million five hundred thousand copié 
really means, we will begin by saying that it is more tha 
all the number of the homes combined in the followin 
cities: Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Loui 
Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Los Angeles, Buffalo, § 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Washington, Cincinnati, and Seattl 








It WOULD take an army of fifty thousand men, each b 
dened with fifty pounds of magazines, to carry this o1 ) 
issue. IC 
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T WOULD take a train over a mile long, each car carry- 
ing forty thousand pounds, to transport this April edition. 


1F THE pages of this April issue were placed one along- 
P side the other, they would stretch over four times around 
he world—a distance of approximately one hundred thou- 
sand miles. 


17 TOOK one thousand people (working in three shifts, 
twenty-four hours a day) twenty-five days to produce 
is one issue. 


ag] F ONE person started to count this April edition it would 

take him one hundred and two days, working eight hours 
4 day, or three months and twelve days to complete the 
task. 


ONTO PRINT this one issue of Pictorial Review consumed 

maz 

a4 over one thousand two hundred and fifty tons of paper. 
OU could fill a swimming-pool twenty feet long, ten feet 
wide, and four feet deep with the nineteen tons of ink 

a which were used to print this issue. 

nce 

> muff ‘ALCULATIONS of this character are almost too vast 

t a big for the human mind to grasp, and they are not set down 


ndangmere in any spirit of boastfulness. They are presented 
tadiugmerely as a record of achievement and as an inspiration for 
ssue @Btill further endeavors. 


whee [HIS tremendous growth of Pictorial Review makes me 
on fir : ‘ 
beyo realize more than ever the debt of gratitude I owe to our 


eaders, our advertisers, our authors, our artists, and the 
splendid body of men and women who assist me to produce 
vhat end sell the magazine. 

copie 
re tha 
llowin 
. Loui 


lo, § fim2eK 
Seattl 


hb President and Publisher 
iC 


“PICTORIAL REVIEW 
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ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY | 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON | 








At the base of our good 
relations with our clients 
are the candor and com- 
petence of our men,each 
of whom has been care- 
fully trained in the meth- 
ods that have made this 
organization effective 


We have complete advertising organizations in both 
_ London and Paris, for the service of clients doing 
business in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 
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Food Expositions That Are Backed 
Up by Advertising 


National Advertisers Find That One Kind of “Show” Pays Them Well 


By Norman J. Greer 


MOS BRADBURY, the 
writer of your recent article 
on expositions, food shows, and 
other “drains on manufacturing,” 
must have a strange set of ac- 
quaintances. Every one of his 
friends (without names) quoted 
in his article are dead set against 
expositions of most any old kind. 
My good friends will, perhaps, 
seem as strange to him; for every 
real big operator I know is in 
favor of expositions. One of my 
best friends sold more refrigera- 
tors in a week’s demonstration at 
The Journal Food Show in Mil- 
waukee than he had sold in the 
six months preceding the display 
at our “time wasting exposition.” 
A food products manufacturer, 
who is another friend of mine, 
actually built his business from 
a house-to-house proposition into 
the leading brand in the city 
through three years’ display. 

I have other friends. too, that 
have similar opinions—but to get 
down to facts— 

Mr. Bradbury was just about as 
wrong as he was right. He was 
wrong in not classifying shows 
so that a. valuable opinion could 
be rendered intelligently. He was 
right in his estimate of the value 
of displaying merchandise and 
then allowing a year to elapse be- 
fore another reminder is given the 
public. 

Expositions may be of two 
kinds: one in which the display, 
sampling and immediate sales are 
the whole show; or one in which 
the demonstration to the con- 
sumer and the retailer, both at the 
same time, is a step in a real mer- 
chandising program. 

The former is the one actually 
described by Mr. Bradbury in 
vour March 1 issue: The latter 
is the one in which manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and _ con- 
sumers are all interested. Manu- 


facturers are interested from a 
sales and advertising standpoint. 
The retailer and consumer are in- 
terested as buyers of the product. 

One exposition is usually backed 
by promoters, associations or 
owners of large buildings. The 
other oftentimes is backed by an 
organization that knows enough 
about advertising to realize that 
a one week’s shot is not worth the 
time and effort the office boy 
spends in sending out second- 
class letters. 


EXPOSITIONS WHERE SAMPLES ARE 
REQUESTED 

One show is the old kind. It is 
just.a show and nothing more. 
The other is the new show— 
where products are introduced to 
new buyers with all the gayety of 
a winter carnival—where _ con- 
sumers and retailers actually ask 
for samples of merchandise to 
try out, inspect and perhaps to 
carry home, away from the impa- 


‘tient crowd. This is the new show 
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which enables manufacturers and 
wholesalers to pave the way for 
further sales effort in any com- 
munity. It is a drama of mer- 
chandising where the qualities of 
every product are enhanced by the 
staging of the event. 

As for its effectiveness as a 
sales producer—imagine a manu- 
facturer, say, of a food product, 
who has been in the habit of 
hearing house-to-house workers 
comnlain for months— 

“The lady of the house slammed 
the door in my face.” 

Or the man who has been hold- 
ing demonstrations in a _ few 
grocery establishments whose rep- 
resentatives write back— 

“There were quite a few shop- 
pers but not enough buyers. They 
all seemed hurrying some place. 
Those that did stop weren't 
buyers. They sampled and ran. 
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The natives in this town actually 
act as though it were a disgrace 
to take a free sample in this 
store.” 

And these “ladies of the house” 
and the “shoppers in the store” 
are the very women who receive 
samples joyously at a food show. 
They even pay admission to get 
in and they even go home carry- 
ing pound after pound of free 
goods. It is no disgrace. It is 


un. 
Through this kind of exposition 
a product is introduced with no 
slamming of doors in salesmen’s 
faces and with no grab-a-bite and 
run method often met in store 
demonstrations. 


NEWSPAPERS LINK UP ADVERTISING 
AND EXPOSITIONS 


Up to this point the exposition, 
whether it be food, household, 
silk show, or any other kind of 
concentrated sales effort, has done 
but little for the manufacturer or 
wholesaler. It has given thou- 
sands of housewives a muddled 
impression of a hundred and one 
products. The product has re- 
ceived but momentary considera- 
tion. It is forgotten temporarily 
for another thrill of the big ex- 
position. 

Believing that this was the out- 
come of the usual demonstration, 
exposition, or display, and that no 

great sales, or no strong consumer- 
’ retail demand was built up, sev- 
eral newspapers in the country 
took up the idea and carried it 
further—turned the old method 
of displaying products and then 
running, into the new show-——a 
merchandising event backed up by 
advertising reminding consumers 
and retailers of each product 
sampled at the show. 

The method generally accepted 
by newspapers is to make a small 
charge, a fraction of the actual 
cost of operating the exposition, 
and then require that manufac- 
turers and wholesalers take the 
step that will assure actual sales, 
increased business and good profits 
from the market. This step is 
regular advertising. 

Unlike the instance cited by 
Mr. Bradbury where twenty times 
as much money was spent on the 
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display as on the advertising, a 
newspaper may require that seven 
times as much money be spent on 
advertising in its columns as is 
advanced for the rent of display 
space. 

As a matter of fact expositions 
are merely a method of reaching 
the consumer and the retailer. 
Some firms use house-to-house 
sampling. Others throw products 
on front porches. Still others use 
other methods—but all use them 
for one purpose: to strengthen 
the demand of old customers and 
to win many new ones. 

An exposition is for the same 
purpose. It is just another method. 
All cost money and all obtain re- 
sults—provided some other method 
is used to keep the tolerant pub- 
lic sold on this particular brand 
after the exposition. 

The best proof that these shows 
are “terrible financial drains” on 
manufacturers is the fact that 60 
per cent of the companies ex- 
hibiting last year have reserved 
booths for the coming exhibition 
—of these 50 per cent signed con- 
tracts before the 1922 exposition 
was over. The same situation, 
we understand, exists in other 
markets where good shows, house- 
hold expositions and trade dis- 
plays are fostered and pushed 
through by newspapers. 

It is strange how Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes should stand 
for such “financial draining” 
when they have hundreds of other 
markets on which they might 
spend their time—markets where 
there are no expositions. Yet this 
company has ‘been in the Milwau- 
kee show for the last two years 
and will be one of those in the 
1923 affair. 

Aunt Jemima Mills, too, comes 
to Milwaukee in spite of the ex- 
position—or, perhaps, on account 
of it. American Sugar Refining 
Company, J. J. Coleman, Califor- 
nia Prune and Apricot Growers 
and something like 100 other food 
manufacturing companies and or- 
aapene have seen more than 
00,000 persons pack the Milwau- 
kee show. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Brad- 
bury is even further from the 
actual facts of expositions in 
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CG) The man who's 


afraid to do too much 
for people he does 
business with needn’t 
be afraid of having too 
much business to do. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A Bromide taken from Bundscho's little 
booklet, “‘Business Bromides."”” They'll 
be glad to send one — just write in for it. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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lines other than food products. 
The 1900 Electric Washer, The 
Torrington Equipment and even 
Holland Furnaces have seen actual 
profits roll in from the Milwaukee 
show. The Federal Electric Co. 
opened up a washing machine 
agency in Milwaukee on_ the 
strength of prospects interviewed 
at the 1922 buying carnival. James 
S. Kirk Company is also a regu- 
lar exhibitor in Milwaukee. 

I offer the names of a few na- 
tional advertisers whom I list 
among my friends in hopes that 
Mr. Bradbury’s acquaintances 
(whose names he did not divulge) 
will get together and settle this 
question, “Are Expositions Good 
Advertising ?” 


Ricksecker Perfumes to Be 
Advertised by New Owner 


The Theo. _ Ricksecker Company. 
manufacturer of perfumes for fifty-five 
years, has been bought by the White Tar 
interests, of New York. 

An advertising campaign to recall to 
the public mind the prestige of Rick- 
secker perfumes is planned. The Rick- 
secker name will be retained and the 
business conducted as a separate unit 
of the White Tar business. 


Arthur T. Smith Joins Groes- 
beck, Hearn & Hindle 


Arthur T. Smith, who has been en- 
gaged in the automobile industry for a 
number of years, has joined Groesbeck, 
Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as an associate. He 
was at one time with the Harry Porter 
Company, Inc., also of New York. 

Frank <A. Saunders, recently with 
the Class Journal Company, also has 
joined Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc. 
\ 


Will Represent Perry-Lloyd 
Jones Newspapers 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., 
ton representatives, New York, 
ave been appointed national advertis- 
ing resentatives of the Reading, Pa., 
ie a Telecran and News-Times and 
yoy April 1, of the Charleston, 

C., American, members of the Perry- 
Piowd Jones League of Newspapers. 


Start Firm to Represent 
Manufacturers 


R. C. Getsinger, sales manager, and 
C. L. Fox, assistant sales manager, of 
the Lincoln Motor Company division of 
the Ford Motor gs etroit, have 
resigned to form Getsinger- Fox 


Company, of that a manufacturers’ 
representative. 
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Work. for Direct-Mail Con- 


vention Is Progressing 


The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion has completed arrangements with the 
St. Louis Coliseum for holding its sixth 
annual convention in that building on 
October 24, 25 and 26. 

John J. Farrelly has been made chair- 
man of a special convention committee, 
which is composed of members of the 
Ben Franklin Club and the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. 

The association has decided that it will 
make its headquarters in the rooms of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis at the 
Hotel Statler. 


Eugene Forker, Business 
Manager, ‘“‘Harper’s Bazar” 


Eugene Forker has been appointed 
business manager of Harper’s Bazar, 
to succeed B. Van Tassel who, as 
reported elsewhere in this issue oi 
Printers’ Ink has become publisher 
of Asia. Mr. Forker previously had 
been with this publication in the 
Eastern and Western offices and at 
one time was Western manager. He 
resigned about a year ago to engage 
in advertising service work. 


Wilfred W. Fry, Administra- 
tor of Ayer Estate 


Wilfred W. Fry, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, has been made administrator of the 
estate of the late F. Wayland Ayer at 
the request of Mrs. F. Wayland Ayer, 
and’ her daughter, Mrs. Wilfred W 
Fry. The exact amount of the estate 
left by Mr. Ayer has not been made 
public, but an ultra-conservative esti- 
mate places it at more than $2,000,000. 


Joseph V. Freitag Leaves 
Norris, Inc. 


Joseph V. Freitag has resigned as 
advertising manager of Norris, Inc., 
Atlanta manufacturer of candies. His 
resignation becomes effective in April. 
Mr. Freitag plans to engage in an ad- 
vertising and merchandising business 
of his own with offices at Atlanta. 


C. F. Dodd Joins Newark 
Motor Concern 


Charles F. Dodd, recently general 
manager of the Brooklyn, _ 

Standard Union, has become associated 
with the Childs-Brown Motors Company, 
Newark, N. J., as secretary-treasurer. 


F. A. Haskins with John B. 
Woodward 


Frank A. Haskins, formerly with the 
Chicago Daily News, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of John B. Woodward, 
publishers’ representative of New York. 
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‘‘Fold It on a Cleveland’’ 





For Your Literature— 
Use Distinctive 


Cleveland Folds 


Among the 210 different folds made ‘by the 
Cleveland Folding Machine are a great many 
that have a very special value as attention 
getters. 


By using these folds for your Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising—Circulars, Folders, Envelope Stuff- 
ers and other pieces—you will secure that most 
desired essential in advertising—the interest of 
your prospect. And the cost is no more than 
you pay for pieces folded in the ordinary way. 


These distinctive Cleveland Folds offer excel- 
lent facilities for adding to the strength of your 
sales talk by giving unusual advantages for a 
compelling display of your products. 


Ask your printer for samples of the folds he 
can make on the Cleveland Folding Machine— 
if he has one. If he has not, send us his name 
and address and we will tell him where he can 
have your literature folded on one of our ma- 
chines locally by a plant that takes in outside 
work, 


“The Cleveland will fold anything any other 
folder can fold.” 





Use a page size that will print, cut and fold from a standard 
size sheet—and fold it on a Cleveland Folding Machine. 
Consult your printer. 





Tye [jeveranofooine Macyine[o 


1929-1941 East 6lst Street 
Cleveland Ohio 
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CHILTONS!] 


Chilton Service offers manufacturers The 
a thorough coverage of the quantity equal 
buyers of three great industries—auto- TRA 
mobile, tractor, and hotel supplies. CHIL’ 
forme 
The three publications comprising sive ] 
the automobile group, illustrated on while 
this page, provide the most practical, circul: 
efficient and economical method of the k 
creating a trade market in this field count 
of wonderful opportunities. 


The 
The AUTOMOBILE TRADE INDE 


JOURNAL has more paid trade sub- 
scribers than any three other auto- 
mobile publications combined, its in- 
fluence extending from coast to coast 
and border to border. 


nual « 
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The COMMERCIAL CAR JOUR. re 
NAL is the overwhelmingly dominant ‘a 
trade paper in its field. It is the only Chil 
medium giving a comprehensive cov- covera 
erage of the trade buyers in a billion- but al 
dollar industry. upon - 

This i 

The CHILTON AUTOMOBILE report 
DIRECTORY, with its 80,000 guar- Depart 
anteed, proved annual circulation, fit of 
doubles the number of quantity buy- 
ers reached by any other automobile If ye 
publication. It is a mighty factor in fields, 
creating a trade market. Chilton List assistal 
Service, available to advertisers in the tion o 
DIRECTORY, is the most complete 
and accurate service of its kind ob- All 
tainable. bers o 


CHILTON COMPANY | Ma: 
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SERVICE 


The tractor field is covered with 
equal thoroughness by the CHILTON 
TRACTOR JOURNAL and the 
CHILTON TRACTOR INDEX. The 
former reaches nearly 5,000 progres- 
sive power farm equipment dealers, 
while the 25,000 guaranteed annual 
circulation of the INDEX covers all 
the known tractor dealers in the 
country. 


The CHILTON HOTEL SUPPLY 
INDEX, with 40,000 guaranteed an- 
nual circulation carries the advertis- 
er’s story to the large quantity buyers 
in the hotel and allied industries. It 
is used by them for buying purposes 
because of its completeness and 
accuracy. 


Chilton Service provides not only 
coverage of these important fields, 
but also information about markets 
upon which campaigns can be based. 
This is done, through the surveys and 
reports of our Commercial Survey 
Department, maintained for the bene- 
fit of our advertisers. 


If you wish to develop any of these 
fields, Chilton Service can be of great 
assistance. More detailed informa- 
tion on request. 


All Chilton publications are mem- 
bers of the A. B. C. 


Market & 49th Sts., Phila. 
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national advertisers 
have already begun 


1923 schedules in 
the Detroit Times 
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An Advertising Drive to Teach 


Women How to Sew 


Marshall Field & Co. Show Retailers a Method of Taking Mystery Out 
of Home Dressmaking 


By C. M. Harrison 


‘HE American woman, accord- 

ing to Marshall Field & Co., 
of Chicago, is getting more and 
more into the habit of making her 
own Clothes, or at least trying to 
do so. To take advantage of this 
condition Marshall Field’s whole- 
sale house encouraged dry goods 
retailers all over the Central West 
to put on a springtime home dress- 
making advertising campaign be- 
ginning March 1. Full directions 
and a complete assortment of sup- 
plies for carrying on the sale were 
given to each dealer. The plan 
was first tried out in the Marshall 
Field retail store in Chicago and 
the results passed on to the cus- 
tomers of the wholesale establish- 
ment. 

The event was merchandized 
for two months or more in ad- 
vance. A detailed description was 
sent to the dealers in plenty of 
time for them to make the neces- 
sary merchandising arrangements. 
The very large number of orders 
for material with which to carry 
out the various steps of the event 
is regarded by the company as 
being conclusive evidence of the 
rightness of its idea that home 
dressmaking is rapidly coming 
into Be again. 

Thrift of course is one of the 
main causes,” said a Marshall 
Field department head. “The 
American woman is thrifty in the 
sense that she wants to see her 
family budget used for the very 
best purpose. This is natural and 
has been accentuated to a consid- 
erable extent by conditions, She 
is finding that her expenditures 
for apparel can be lessened to a 
remarkable degree if she makes 
most of her own garments. Also 
thai the budget for clothes can 
go much further under these cir- 
cumstances and can make possible 
the variety of gowns for different 


occasions which 
covets. 

“Heretofore women have been 
fearful of cutting into expensive 
materials for fear that lack of 
skill would spoil them. But the 
fact is that dressmaking aids 
have become perfected to such a 
point that any woman of average 
ingenuity can cut and make her 
own garments if she feels so dis- 
posed. Patterns and _ fashion 
plates are quickly available for 
every new season’s styles and the 
directions are not at all difficult 
to follow. 


every woman 


THE STORY OF ECONOMY NEEDS 
NO STRESSING 


“In attempting to get our cus- 
tomers to take advantage of the 
profit-yielding possibilities of the 
situation we do not have to stress 
the economic side. Every woman 
knows that the making of her 
garments and hats constitutes the 
biggest item in their cost. Our 
main advertising task therefore, 
and that of our customers, is one 
of convincing women in general 
that if they want to, there is no 
reason at all why they should not 
enjoy the benefits of home dress- 
making. 

“The women are eager for this 
knowledge, and as a result re- 
tailers everywhere are coming to 
realize the many new opportuni- 
ties for profitable merchandising. 

“Everything is in the retailers’ 
favor. Piece goods, laces, trim- 
mings and notions are of a style 
and range previously unequaled. 
Pattern manufacturers are work- 
ing as never before to make home 
dressmaking easy. Through pub- 
lic schools and sewing clubs it is 
being brought into almost every 
home.” 

It is on this idea that Marshall 
Field bases its spring advertising 
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and sales campaign to enable the 
retailer to develop his sales of 
piece goods and sewing acces- 
sories. An entire retail campaign 
involving newspaper advertising, 
direct-by-mail work, window trim- 
ming, interior displays and store 
instruction is provided. Each re- 
tailer is supplied with an adver- 
tising schedule showing the four- 
teen successive steps to take to 
make the event a success. Ma- 
terial for carrying these out is 
supplied. 

In the first place the plan in- 
volves using small announcement 
advertisements in newspapers call- 
ing the customer’s attention to the 
favorable time for making spring 
dresses, house dresses, aprons, 
bloomers, children’s garments, sport 
clothes, Easter garments and the 
like. Stereotypes or mats for this 
advertising are offered without 
cost. 

The next step is to follow up 
with large merchandising adver- 
tisements. For these carefully 
balanced layouts are provided. 
Mats or electrotypes of the head- 
ings and all the necessary illustra- 
tions are included. Also an ap- 
propriate editorial introduction. 

In the circular announcing the 
sale Marshall Field prints many 
illustrations covering a wide range 
of timely merchandise. With each 
is an appropriate retail selling 
argument. All illustrations bear- 
ing a trade name are supplied to 
customers without charge and all 
others are available at cost. Trade 
brand mats are supplied free also, 
and all others sold at fifteen cents. 

The retailer is instructed to clip 
out of the circular such illustra- 
tions and sales talks as he wants 
and then adapt the text to fit his 
individual requirements. 

The layouts, editorials and il- 
lustrated sales talks cover a range 
wide enough to take in practically 
all the advertising needs of the 
store, whether it be large or small. 

Supplementing the advertising 
some special sales letters are recom- 
mended. For these full text is 
supplied and electrotypes offered 
from which special letterheads 
can be printed. 

After sending out the sales let- 
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ters the retailer is instructed to 
secure the co-operation of his 
pattern company. ° The pattern 
makers, naturally interested in 
promoting the home dressmaking 
idea, have prepared special spring 
newspaper advertising electrotypes 
and display material which is at 
the disposal of their customers, 
Marshall Field tells the dealer he 
ought to make full use of this. 

The next step is to plan attrac- 
tive window displays and store in- 
terior decorations, Numerous con- 
crete suggestions for these are 
made, the idea being clearly shown 
by photographs and drawings. 
Several plans for aisle trims and 
ledge displays are shown in draw- 
ings and the method of construc- 
tion presented step by step. The 
display material at the disposal of 
the retailer for the event includes 
counter cards, price tickets, flowers 
and sprays. 


A PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKER 
EMPLOYED BY RETAILER 


With all the foregoing provided 
for, the retailer then arranges for 
the services of one or more pro- 
fessional dressmakers for the en- 
tire campaign. This gives the 
store an opportunity to announce 
professional assistance to cus- 
tomers selecting materials or 
planning new dresses, providing 
a method by which they can have 
expert advice as to the colors and 
fabrics that are best suited to 
their individual style. 

It is strongly recommended that 
the event be observed by establish- 
ing in the store a dressmaking 
school, the instruction being free 
to all customers purchasing ma- 
terials there. Usually the services 
of one good dressmaker are suffi- 
cient for this purpose, and if she 
has extra time it can be utilized 
in other duties around the store. 

To stir up interest in the school 
and in dressmaking in general a 
prize contest is provided, to which 
girls of high school age usually 
respond’ enthusiastically. § The 
contest plan provides for the offer- 
ing of such prizes as pieces of 
fine fabrics or lace to the pro- 
ducers of the best examples of 
home dressmaking or fine needle 
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- It’s the woman who buys 


ND the intelligent, up-to-date home- 
maker wants to buy wisely. But she 


ed needs something more than natural gumption 
wd to guide her. 

he This “something” over 600,000 women will 
- find in Modern Priscilla’s Better Buying Cam- 
ve paign, which began in the February issue with 
. an article by Isabel Ely Lord —for many years 
to director of the School of Household Science 
at and Arts at Pratt Institute. 

va Only the woman whose main interest is her 
home would care for Miss Lord’s article, or 
- the ones that are to follow— 

- But— if you’re advertising a product designed 
re for home or family use — isn’t this just the 
" type of woman you particularly want to reach? 


t- MODERN PRISCILLA 
r0- The Trade Paper of the Home 


ile B New York BOSTON Chicago 
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work. By means of the contest 
the retailer usually is able to se- 
cure the co-operation of domestic 
science teachers, local clubs and 
other sewing organizations. 

The idea of providing instruc- 
tion in retail stores for making 
certain articles is getting popular 
to the extent of being recom- 
mended to stores by manufactur- 
ers. The old idea was that such 
instruction really competed with 
articles the store had to sell, on 
which the profit might be larger 
than on the sale of materials to 
make them. But this is coming 
to be regarded as a shortsighted 
view on account of the advertis- 
ing benefit that accrues to the 
store .at large through thus cater- 
ing to women’s thrift instinct. 

The plan is directly joined up 
with the selling of Marshall 
Field’s_ merchandise. The dealer 
using it, while necessarily a cus- 
tomer of the house, is under no 
obligations to buy from the Mar- 
shall Field company the goods 
necessary to carry on the spring 
home dressmaking campaign. He 
may buy them wherever he 
pleases, or use goods he already 
has in stock if he is so inclined. 
But the illustrations to be used in 
the advertising are all made from 
Marshall Field goods, many of 
them being of branded lines. Re- 
tailers have learned from ex- 
perience that it is risky to use an 
illustration even in an_ entirely 
general way unless they have 
goods of that exact pattern in 
stock. If, therefore, a dealer uses 
Marshall Field illustrations in his 
advertising he naturally is going 
to use its merchandise in order 
that he may make good with the 
illustrations. 

Some concerns put out complete 
plans providing for every adver- 
tising and display detail of special 
selling events and then oblige the 
retailer to buy a certain quantity 
of merchandise before he has the 
privilege of using one of them. 
This requirement is justified to 
the dealers by the explanation 
that he necessarily needs the 
goods directly referred to in the 
udvertising or he will not be able 
to carry out the campaign entire. 
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The underlying principle of course 
is to make sure that the special 
plan brings additional sales to the 
house putting it out. It is the 
Marshall Field idea, on the other 
hand, that it is best to make no 
specific requirements as to mer- 
chandise to be purchased, but to 
make the advertising helps of a 
type that will influence special 
purchases. The window trimming 
and display helps are made up di- 
rectly out of Marshall Field mer- 
chandise for the same reason. 

In other words, if a dealer uses 
your illustrations in his advertis- 
ing or window displays, he is going 
to use your merchandise because 
he could not very well get along 
with any other kind, even if he 
wanted to. 





A Bulk Product to Be Sold 
in Small Units 


The Ideal Disinfectant Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of Idico, which 
has been sold in bulk, is now market- 
ing its product in small cans for house- 
hold uses. A newspaper advertising 
campaign for Idico is now being 
nag by Cirker & Company, Inc., 

ew York advertising agency. 





Burson Knitting Account with 
Maxwell, McLaughlin & Co. 


The Burson Knitting Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., manufacturer of “Burson 
Fashioned” hosiery and knit goods, has 

laced its advertising account with 
Maxwell, McLaughlin & Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 





Leaves “Women’s Wear” 


Edward D. Dolbey has resigned 
from the _ classified department of 
Women’s Wear. It was reported in 
error in Printers’ Ink of arch 8, 
that he had been made Philadelphia 
representative of the Fairchild publica 
tions, New York. 





Leaves Crumrine Agency 


Thomas A. Baggs has resigned as 
vice-president of The Arthur M. 
Crumrine Company, Columbus, O., ad- 
vertising agency. His ~» headquarters 
were in the New York office which was 
under his direction. 





Toronto Agent Adds to Staff 


Thornton Purkis, Toronto advertising 
agent, has made the following additions 
to his staff: J. Findlay Sullivan, Frank 
Sullivan, P. Acland, David Jackson, and 
Mrs. E. M. Moyer. 
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= The One Efficient and Economical 
: Method of Filing Your Catalogue for 
a a Full Year in 12,000 Offices of 
phi Architects and Other Important 
Designers of Buildings. 





goo SWEETS CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 
133 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City 
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Speaking of 


“Natural Resources” 


CANADA HAS 


90% of the world’s cobalt, 
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You can never again establish your 
trade mark in the Canadian mind so 
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nickel, 
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lumber, 
cured fish, 
oats, 
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economically as NOW. 
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Speaking of Advertising 


Riis Canadian Daily Newspapers 
are the primary advertising medium 
of Canada—dominating the cities and 
towns in which they are published, but 
not confined in circulation or influence 
thereto. They offer the United States 
advertiser the opportunity of “zoning” 
his advertising efforts—or ‘‘broadcast- 
ing” the same. 


10% of your United States ap- 
propriation will give you 
a constant and efficacious Cana- 
dian campaign. 


THIS SPRING—vwrite these 
papers direct, or take up the mat- 
ter of Canadian advertising with 


your agency. 
The Maritime Market The Ontario Market 
Population Newspap Population Newspaper 
St. John, N. B.. 55,000 Telegraph & Times Kingston 25,000 Whig 
mee i 8: freee London ........ 70.000 Advertiser 
eatitaiabiit 8,000 Chronicle & Boho London ........ 70,000 Free Press 
St. Catharines. 21,000 Standard 
a ee Brantford ..... 35,000 Expositor 
Quebec, Que... .111,500 Ie. Bolle! (French) Toronto soveoes 622,326 Globe 
e| » Gua... Fy egrap! os 
Sontreel conkade seo-eee gous an The Prairie Market 
on Ble ccccce ° a ss 
Montreal....... 839,000 La Patrie (French) Population Newspaper 
‘s Winnipeg, Man. 280,000 Free Press 
The Pacific Market Winnipeg, Man. 280,000 Tribune 
Popul: Regina, Sask... 35,000 der & Post 
Vencoure.. iste Wank” Saskatoon, Sask. 31.364 Phoenix & Star 
Victoria.......: 60,000 Times Calgary, Alta... 75,000 Herald 
Viotoria........ 60,000 Colonist Bdmonton, Alta. 70,000 Journal 


OF CANADA 


General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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A Direct-Mail Campaign That 
Doubled an Agency Force 


How the Van Kannel Revolving Door Company Made Its Customers Its 
Employment Agency and Got the Wanted Type of Man 


By James True 


A DiRsCT campaign that not 
41 only doubled the number of 
agencies for an established spe- 
cialty, but also greatly increased 
the business and added more than 
1,000,000 square miles of live ter- 
ritory to the sales field, you would 
naturally suppose to be compli- 
cated and decidedly out of the 
ordinary. But the outstanding 
feature of the campaign under 
consideration is its simplicity. 
And while its details and results 
are especially suggestive to manu- 
facturers of building materials 
and specialties and all other 


goods sold through manufacturers’ 
agents, it has several features that 
will be helpful to direct adver- 
tisers in many lines of business. 


The campaign is an excellent ex- 
ample of the effective placing of 
a high-class proposition before 
prospective salesmen; but its un- 
usual success is mainly due to the 
fact that it takes full advantage 
of the selling and advertising 
efforts of the company. 

The Van Kannel Revolving 
Door Company, of New York 
City, which, undertook this cam- 
paign last year, has been merchan- 
dising its products for thirty 
years, and, until last year, 95 per 
cent of its volume was sold by 
twenty-seven agents located in the 
largest and most strategic cities 
of the country. These agents so- 
licited business and followed up 
all inquiries in their cities and 
local territories; but a number of 
them found their selling fields too 
large for intensive work. 

Just previous to January, 1922, 
the administrative department of 
the company, directed by Rob- 
ert L. Blanchard, analyzed and 
revised all territories. It was 
found that there were twenty-nine 
additional headquarter cities, logi- 
cal centres for additional agencies. 
Surrounding territories were lim- 


ited according to a quota system, 
based on the number of -prospects 
in each territory and the assessed 
valuation of the classes of build- 
ings which use the company’s 
products. The problem, then, was 
to secure adequate representation 
in the new territories. 

“Because our doors are well 
known to most architects and 
builders,” Mr. Blanchard ex- 
plained, “we appealed to them for 
aid. We secured a list of the 
names of 751 representative mem- 
bers of both professions in the 
twenty-nine cities, and, in Janu- 
ary, we wrote them requesting the 
names of responsible agents.” 


THE PLAN FOR THIS DIRECT-MAIL 
CAMPAIGN 


This mailing included a blank 
for the names and general quali- 
fications of two recommended 
prospects, a stamped, addressed 
envelope, a _ two-page treatise, 
“What It Means to the Manu- 
facturer’s Agent to Represent the 
Van Kannel Revolving Door 
Company,” and six pages of 
signed paragraphs from letters 
from users commenting on the 
durability, dependability, traffic 
control, economy, upkeep and 
appearance of the doors. Thus 
architects and builders were re- 
minded of the prominence of the 
company and the worth of its 
products, while they were directly 
appealed to by the accompanying 
letter, the text of which follows: 


Your advice is earnestly sought in the 
selection of a manufacturer’s agent main- 
taining headquarters in your city to 
represent us in the sale and installation 
of Van Kannel products. 

Your name has been selected as one 
of several from whom we are seeking 
this advice, as we beiieve you are in a 
position to recommend an agent who has 
proved by performance his ability to co- 
operate successfully with you—one who 
is recognized at the offices of the builders 
and contractors in your city—who is 
familiar with the territory surrounding 
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your city, and one who is capable of 
guarding both the manufacturer’s and 
the user’s best interests. 

Your advice, we assure you, will be 
held in strict confidence, and any names 
that you may send us on the enclosed 
Seals provided will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


And a postscript states, “In 
order that you may be fully in- 
formed of our latest product we 
are sending catalogue under sep- 
arate cover.” 

Thirty-five per cent of those 
who received this letter answered 
it. In each of twenty-seven out 
of the twenty-nine cities, the com- 
pany received the names of a num- 
ber of prospective agents, with 
considerable information concern- 
ing them. In every case the most 
promising prospects, judged from 
the replies from architects and 
contractors, were chosen, and 
within a very few months the 
company had secured the co- 
operation of twenty-six of them 
under contract. 

This unusual result was pro- 
duced largely by one mailing. It 
included the two-page treatise ex- 
plaining the company’s service, 
the six-page bulletin of para- 
graphs, which were also sent to 
the first list, a portfolio explain- 
ing and illustrating the company’s 
extensive direct advertising cam- 
paign and a letter that read as 
follows: 


Several of the foremost architects and 
contractors in your section have sug- 
gested your name to us as the logical 
distributor of Van Kannel products in 
your territory. 

This suggests to us that you are not 
only well fitted by reason of your ex- 
perience and your standing in your ter- 
ritory to act as our representative, but 
the enthusiastic recommendations that 
have been received from the architects 
and contractors relating to you, in re- 
S} se to our investigation, convince us 
that you will have their hearty support 
on announcing that you have become 
associated with us. 

The attached outline will explain 
briefly the co-operation and service that 
we are prepared to extend to you. Our 
advertising plans for the present year 
are briefly explained in the enclosed 
portfolio. 

On reading these, if you will wire us 
at our expense your interest in this 
Proposition, full details regarding com- 
mission and extent of territory will go 
forward to you, together with a complete 
Sales Portfolio, which will enable you 
to decide definitely on our proposition. 

As representation in your territory 
must be definitely and immediately de- 
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cided upon, we ask that you wire us 
(collect) at once, whether or not you 
are in position to consider this offer. 


Both mailings indicate that 
quantity of material is not a detri- 
ment, provided that each piece is 
interesting and pertinent to the 
proposition. The letters received 
attention and created immediate 
interest, to an unusual degree, be- 
cause they recognize in their first 
paragraphs the responsibility and 
the authority of the recipients. 

The portfolio, entitled “Better 
Entrances Mean Better Business,” 
presents the covers of .a number 
of booklets and a series of folders 
with return cards that constitute 
the season’s campaign of direct 
appeal to prospective purchasers 
of the goods. Bound into the 
front of this portfolio a letter, 
signed by the president of the com- 
pany, explains the details of the 
advertising in their relation to the 
prospective Van Kannel represen- 
tative. In fact, the letter begins 
with two lines set in caps, an- 
nouncing, “What this most in- 
tensive national advertising drive 
means to you as a prospective Van 
Kannel representative.” 


INFORMATION THAT IS BELIEVED TO 
BE HELPFUL IS GIVEN 


There is also an impressive re- 
port on business conditions and 
the prospects for building during 
the year, which also is bound into 
the portfolio. The figures and 
graphic charts of this are con- 
vincing, and they cannot be read 
by a prospective representative 
without conveying the impression 
that the time is propitious for 
him to accept the proposition if 
he can. 

This mailing is unusually com- 
plete. It seems to anticipate 
every question that a recipient 
could think of, and to answer it 
fully. Furthermore, it states a 
proposition that is attractive in 
itself, and then offers and il- 
lustrates and fully explains a 
co-operation that was obviously 
designed for the purpose of as- 
sisting representatives to make 
sales readily. 

“Within a few weeks,” Mr. 
Blanchard continued, “we had 
signed contracts with thirteen of 
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the prospects, closing that many 
of the new territories. The others 
required time and special corre- 
spondence. To all those who did 
not reply within ten days after 
receiving the mailing we sent a 
telegram, requesting them to 
please advise us if our proposi- 
tion had met with their approval, 
and stating that we were holding 
contracts open for them. Several 
of them wired their replies, and 
we followed up these, as well as 
all of the others, as long as nec- 
essary, handling each individually. 
And within about ninety days we 
had signed up with twenty-six 
representatives, closing twenty-six 
out of the twenty-nine territories, 
and we closed them all before 
December. 

“As soon as an agent expressed 
adequate interest in the proposi- 
tion, either by wire or letter, we 
sent him a copy of our regular 
agents’ sales portfolio, and we 


closed a contract with practically 
every agent who received this 
book. It is a large loose-leaf 


binder filled with selling aids. 
Its first few pages outline the five 
main divisions into which it is 
divided —selling points, recent 
comment of users, testimonial 
letters, photographs and general 
information.” 

The most striking feature of 
this portfolio is the accessibility 
of the facts and information it 
presents. Its contents teem with 
convincing selling arguments and 
ideas. The book is logically com- 
piled, and a clever method of in- 
dexing allows the salesman to 
turn instantly to the evidence he 
wants to present, or to answer 
any question regarding the prod- 
uct. So complete and so well 
arranged are the data that a sales- 
man who knew nothing of the 
products could, undoubtedly, after 
an hour’s study of the book, pre- 
sent the line intelligently to a 
prospective buyer. 

“Of course,” Mr. Blanchard 

“the selling portfolio had 
something to do with our land- 
ing the agents, although I think 
we had most of them sold on both 
the company and our line before 
they received the book. But we 
are certain that it had a great 
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deal to do with the remarkable in- 
crease in business that the agents 
secured in new territories. Un- 
doubtedly the portfolio gave them 
all an impetus to sell Van Kan- 
nel doors, a desire to put the prop- 
osition before their customers and 
prospects, 

“In all of the territories we had 
the names of recent inquirers to 
send the new agents. Monthly, 
we were mailing booklets, letters 
and folders to a list of 47,780 care- 
fully selected prospects, under six 
classifications, and replies were 
satisfactory both in number and 
quality. So we gave the new 
men both the opportunity and the 
means of making sales, and, in 
most instances, the response was 
immediate. 


WHAT THE NEW MEN ACCOM- 
PLISHED 


“For the year, the new men, 
owing to the time required to dis- 
cuss and adjust various questions 
and close all contracts, averaged 
about eight months’ work for us; 
but they produced a business for 
1922 which was 148 per cent over 
the average for the five previous 
years. And it showed an increase 
of 66 per cent over the best year’s 
business the territories ever pro- 
duced for us. 

“This campaign also had a 
profitable effect on a number of 
our established agencies. Of 
course we had advised all of our 
agents regarding the revision of 
territories, and we sent them the 
portfolio of the advertising with 
letters explaining this part of our 
selling work. There were ten of 
the established agencies which 
were not so productive as the 
others; but their sales showed an 
increase of 67 per cent last year 
over the previous five-year aver- 
age.” 

Previous to 1922, 5 per cent of 
the company’s volume came from 
the undeveloped territories. This 
business, though small, was a basis 
for sales work; the products had 
been thoroughly introduced, at 
least, and the company built on 
this fact in offering a proposition 
that was definite and promising, 
by cultivating the field with direct 
advertising and securing inquiries.” 
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A Manufacturer’s View 
on Expositions 


ArmMstTronGc Cork CoMPANY 
LancasTeER, Pa., March 12, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do you happen to have a dozen copies 
of your March 1 issue, or could you fur- 
nish me with twenty-five proofs pulled 
from the forms of the article appearing 
on pages 33, 34, 36, 41 and 42 of that 
issue? 

We are badgered a good deal by our 
branch offices, who, under local pressure, 
write us asking permission to run ex- 
hibits at local shows, The writer thought 
that reprints of this article might give 
these good boys of ours something to 
think about. 

ARMSTRONG CorK Company, 
(Linoleum Division) 
S. E. ConyBEare, 
Advertising Manager. 


MOS BRADBURY’S aarticles 

in the March 1 and March 8 
issues caused a great deal of dis- 
cussion among manufacturers, ad- 
vertising agents, publishers and 
promoters of expositions. In an- 
other part of this issue is a story 
on the value of an exposition 
when it is tied up with newspaper 
advertising. As Mr. Bradbury 
pointed out, the professional buyer 
secures valuable information at 
the exposition arranged for his 
benefit. The consumer, if adver- 
tising is used in connection with 
the exhibit and following it, is 
reached in one more way. 

The situation faced by the 
Armstrong Cork Company is com- 
mon with many manufacturers. 
When the manufacturer makes 
the exposition stand on its own 
feet and looks on it in the same 
way as any other proposition put 
up to him, he will be able to 
separate the sheep from the goats. 
There are good expositions and 
useless ones, just as there are 
good advertising mediums, non- 
descript mediums and useless ones. 
The ‘manufacturer who is out to 
buy results at a certain percent- 
age of cost will investigate each 
proposition on its own merits.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Carter & Hudson, publishers’ 
sentatives of Chicago, have nm ap- 
pointed to represent “Edict,” the official 
ublication of the Illinois Federation of 

‘omen’s Clubs. 


repre- 
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California Public Accountants 
Advertise State’s Standards 


The California State Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants has been 
using newspaper space to explain just 
what a certified public accountant is, 
how the professional standing of any 
accountant may be ascertained, and 
why only accountants of proved pro 
fessional attainments should be re 
tained on Federal tax problems. 

In advertisements headed “Official 
Caution Re 1923 Taxes and. Accounts” 
the State Board of Accountancy was 
quoted at length as to its twenty-year- 
old standards for certified standing 
According to this copy cities were be 
ing “overrun with individuals and firms 
styling themselves ‘tax and accounting 
experts’ who, in many cases, render 
interior or faulty service. Be as 
prudent, therefore, in selecting your 
accountant as you would be in choosing 
your doctor or your lawyer,” the copy 
cautioned readers. 


New Duluth Agency to Direct 
Patrick Advertising 


John McDonald, Jr., and Norton Mat- 
tocks have incorporated the Mattocks. 
McDonald Company at Duluth, Minn., 
to conduct an advertising business. Mr. 
Mattocks has been advertising manager 
of The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., for 
the last three years, and previously had 
operated his own advertising service at 
Duluth. Mr. McDonald has been as- 
sistant sales manager, in charge of 
manufactured wool products, with F. A. 
Patrick & ———, Duluth. 

The Mattocks-McDonald Company 
will handle the advertising account of 
F. A. Patrick & Company, manufacturers 
of overcoats, sweaters, hosiery and 
other woolen garments. 


G. O. MacConachie Joins 
Dunlop Tire Corporation 


G. O. MacConachie has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of the 
unlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
America, Buffalo, N. Y. He was former- 
ly assistant to the pron of the 
- S. Shipping Board at Washington 
and at one time was director of pub- 
licity of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Ltd. More recently Mr. 
MacConachie has been advertising man- 
ager of Joseph P. Day, Inc., of New 
ork, realty operator. 


New Accounts for Groesbeck, 
Hearn & Hindle 


The Calorizing Campany, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of Calorized pipe, using 
business publications, the Paragon Gear 

orks, Taunton, Mass., Paragon Motor 
Gears, and the Winton Engine Works. 
Cleveland, O., both using marine and 
business publications, have placed their 
advertising accounts with Groesbeck, 
Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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29,427 was the average 
net paid circulation of the 


Portland Press Herald for 
February, 1923. 


This is a gain of 57% 
over February, 1922 and a 
sain of 24% over the 
average for the three sum- 
mer months of 1922. 


PRESS HERALD 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Special Representatives 
POWERS & STONE, INC. 
New York Boston Chicago 


— 
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Rand MSNally 


Map Systems 


give quick 
and accurate 
sales information 
UESSWORK and half-knowledge have no 


place in the decisions of a sales manager. 
Your information must be complete and ac- 
curate. And it must be right at hand—lest 
opportunity slip away while facts are hunted 
and figures checked! 


A RAND MG&NALLY Map System serves you 
in just these ways! It presents in graphic, 
quickly readable form, just the information you 
need! On it you can lay out sales campaigns 
and tally their progress, checking from day to 
day the calls of salesmen and the results at- 
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tained. You can indicate clearly the location 
and number of jobbers and retailers—prospects 
and customers. You can record the results of 
advertising and the circulation of dealer helps. 


A RAND MSNALLY Map System is inexpen- 
Sive in initial cost and in cost of operation. It 
will more than pay for itself in a short time. For 
it simplifies filing, cuts out time-consuming 
detail and gives at a glance the desired infor- 
mation. A clerk can keep even the largest system 
up to the minute—so direct is it, so simple in 
operation. 


Every RAND MSNALLY Map System— 
whether wall map, desk or wing maps— is 
planned for the job it has to do. It is installed in 
your office only after research by our business 
map specialists, who work without expense or 
obligation on your part. We are ready to study 
your needs as an engineering problem and to 
devise for you the business map system that 


meets them exactly. 


vp M¢NALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. Q-14 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


B hes: Philadelphia . Washington . Boston . Buffalo . Pittsburgh 
as io Cleveland - Detroit . St. Louis . San Frarcisco . Los Angeles 


Write for “The World At Your Finger Tips” 


This RAND M¢SNALLY 
booklet explains in de- 
tail many different map 
systems which have 
been installed to meet 
specific requirements in 
some of the country’s 
leading concerns in 
many different lines. 
“The World At Your 
Finger Tips” is full of 
suggestions which will 
be valuable in your own 
affairs. Write for it on 
your letter-head. It is 
free! 
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Illustration by Mr. John Hammer 
whose designs for lithographed and 
printed advertising material have 









good reproduction. 


INTRODUCE your merchandise by illustrated 
folder or booklet. 

ESTABLISH acquaintance with an interesting 
mail series. 

INVITE buyers into the store by an at- 
tractive window display. 

IDENTIFY your product by a distinctive 
label or package. 

MAKE IT EASY TO BUY small articles with 


a counter display container. 


A DIRECT ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


may include some or all of these items. We 
supply plans based on sound merchandising 
experience, ideas, copy, designs and substantial 
manufacturing for lithographed and printed 
advertising material. 


THE MUNRO & HARFORD Co. 


Manufacturing Lithographers & Color Printers 
416-422 WEST THIRTY’THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


that necessary quality that insures 
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Wisconsin Dairymen Working 
toward Advertising 


Dairy Industry of That State Forms Corporation to Solve Marketing 
Problems 


WESTERN counterpart of 

the New York Dairymen’s 
League has been formed at Madi- 
son, Wis., to be known as Wis- 
consin Dairying, Inc. Only dairy- 
men and bankers will be admitted 
to membership. The organization 
is the outcome of a recognition in 
Western and Middle Western 
circles of a growing need for bet- 
ter merchandising methods in the 
sale of dairy products. In addi- 
tion to the Wisconsin group, the 
creameries in Minnesota have 
banded together to sell butter in 
Eastern markets through chain 
stores, and creameries in Iowa are 
tugging at the leash, preparing to 
make an entry into the national 
field through co-operative endeavor. 
In fact, throughout this region 
there are signs of unrest among 
members of the dairy industry. It 
is realized the existing order of 
things can stand considerable im- 
provement along the 
lowed by the California  co- 
operative groups and the United 
Dairymen of Canada. 

Wisconsin Dairying, Inc., is the 
first definite step in this direction. 
Dairymen members have pledged 
one day’s milk checks in 1923 and 
1924 as their contribution. Bank 
members are endeavoring to se- 
cure pledges of one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of each bank’s capital stock 
to be placed at the disposal of 
the new enterprise. In this con- 
nection it should be mentioned 
that the acting head of Wisconsin 
Dairying, Inc., and one of the in- 
corporators, is J. M. Smith, who 
is also president of the State 
Bankers’ Association. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
organization is found in the ques- 
tion: “What should be done to 
line up the rural forces of the 
State in a movement to put high 
quality Wisconsin dairy products 
first and foremost everywhere?” 
To reach that objective it is 
planned, first of all, to encourage 
uniform standards of high quality 
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products. After that, group mar- 
keting and co-operative advertis- 
ing will be given a place on the 
program. 

In the beginning the object will 
be to advance the cause of the 
cheese producers and to enlarge 
the power and scope of the Wis- 
consin Cheese Producers’ Federa- 
tion. Here, the plan is to teach 
the cheese producers’ organization 
and its units-the obstacles which 
must be tackled and overcome be- 
fore association advertising may 
be used. Then similar work 
will be done with the eighty 
or more co-operative creameries 
forming the Wisconsin Co-opera- 
tive Creameries Association. From 
this it will be seen most of the 
preliminary work of Wisconsin 
Dairymen, Inc., will be with 
cheese and butter producers. 


THERE IS STILL MORE AHEAD 


That does not mean, however, 
that efforts will be confined to 
the promotion of these two items. 
As contributions are received 
from sources other than cheese 
or butter makers, they will be al- 
lotted to separate budgets and 
used solely for the advancement 
of the dairymen concerned. In 
this way it is expected fluid milk, 
condensed milk, ice cream and 
powdered milk will receive the 
attention of Wisconsin Dairymen, 
Inc. in due course. 

To summarize, these are the 
purposes and proposed activities 
of Wisconsin Dairymen, Inc.: 
First, to develop a better mer- 
chandising system for dairy prod- 
ucts which means organization, 
standardizing, packaging, labeling 
and advertising; second, to assist 
State supported agencies in or- 
ganization groups for the produc- 
tion of high quality dairy prod- 
ucts; third, eventually to secure to 
the farmers engaged in the pro- 
duction of quality dairy products 
all the financial returns over and 
above legitimate expenses of mer- 
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chandising. The latter objective 
does not mean that the organiza- 
tion intends overthrowing the 
present channels of distribution. 
As a matter of fact it has been 
announced the plan will be to 
work with and through the 
present-day distributive outlets. 





New Canadian Advertising 
Clubs Being Formed 


An advertising club is being formed 
at Amherst, N. S., and plans for the 
organization of clubs are being made at 
Moncton, N. B., and Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island. 





Bumper Account for Aubrey 
& Moore 


The Ramspring Bumper Company, 
Chicago, plans an advertising campaign 
on ‘Rams oo fl bumpers. he account 
is being nd by Aubrey & Moore, 
Chicago advertising agency. . 


W. B. Upperman Dies 


William Blake Upperman, who had 
been a member of the advertising staff 
of the New York World for more than 
twenty-two years, died on March 14. He 
was 66 years old. 
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Tire Company Changes Name 
to That of Product 


The name of the Grand Rapid Tire 
& Rubber Corporation has been changed 
to the Corduroy Tire Company. ‘‘Cor- 
duroy Cord” tires, which are manufac- 
tured by the company, have become so 
well known through advertising that 
the corporate name was overshadowed, 
one of the company representatives 
tells Printers’ Ink, causing consider- 
able inconvenience. “The name of our 
product became so much better known 
than the company itself that our dis- 
tributors and dealers demanded that the 
name be changed,” he said. ‘People 
familiar with our advertising were look- 
ing for the company’s name in tele- 
phone and trade directories under the 
hame of the tires and so much mail 
was being addressed to us as the Cor- 
duroy Tire Company that the stock- 
holders voted to make the change in 
name.” 





Cigarette Account for New 
York Office of Kastor Agency 


Bailey Brothers, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., manufacturer of tobacco, 
has placed the advertising of its “Caro- 
lina Royal” cigarettes under the direc- 
tion of the New York office of The 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc. Newspapers will be used. 








A 100% Automobile Market 


you know Rotarians, you know that they are the big execu- 
tives—-representative of their industries, trades and professions. 


@ They are over 85,000 in number, in 1300 cities, and they are almost 
100 per cent automobile owners. Their requirements as to new cars, 
tires, accessories and motor trucks are large enough to make this group 
worthy of special cultivation. Their annual personal incomes aggregate 
nearly $900,000,000. 


@ The BEST way to reach them is through 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHI Cc A G O Mid-West Representatives 


Wheeler & Northrup 
1340 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
4, tine & ¥. L 
7 West 16th St., New York 





Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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Thirst of a “Nation 


Gentlemen of the Soft Drink Industry: 


I epee ean Mb salt la ae 


You see before you a Camel whose eight days are up. Is 
the Camel down-hearted? No! “Chero!” he says “I know 
where I can wet my Whistle,” He has found an oasis 
marked by a familiar sign that has guided him for years. 
Well, what about it?—say you. Ah! Toevery Camel there 
hangs a tale: 


Suppose this “Ing-Rich” Sign of life-lasting porcelain 
and steel were your sign, displayed at every oasis of the 
great American desert; where the thirsty millions—all 
Camels by choice or by chance—will refresh themselves 
during the dry years to come?—Wouldn't it be a good 
sign? 

Will you let us show you how to wink at the camel? 
Write for free sign offer and circular in colors. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 
College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


ING:RICH 
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(Reprint from LOS ANGELES TIMES, Mareh 4, 1923) 


Los Angeles Times 


GAINS 
14,079 Inches 


February 1923 over 
February 1922 





Last Year’s Score Was a Topnotcher; Nevertheless the 
Present Gain Is One of the Largest Evar Made by — 
“The Times” in a Month 


The figures for Times advertising for Febrassy, 1923, . 


show a gain of 14,079 inches over the same period in 1922, 
notwithstanding the fact that in February, last year, The 
Times printed the colossal total of 140,785 inches of adver- 
tising. This phenomenal increase is not confined to any one 
class of business, but is distributed over each of the main 
groups of advertising, as shown by the following table: 


TIMES FEBRUARY ADVERTISING, 1922 AND 1923 


(Stated in Inches) 
Class of Advertising Feb., 1922 Feb., 1923 Gain 








Local display advertising. .. 77,553 82,277 4,724 
National advertising ..... 16,002 19,339 3,337 
Classified advertising .... 47,230 53,248 6,018 

Total advertising ...... 140,785 154,864 14,079 


A Result Due to: 
(1) Stupendous purchasing power of TIMES 
readers; 
(2) Concentration of circulation within local shop- 
ping radius; 
(3) The fact that TIMES circulation is almost 
wholly home delivered. 


Loa Angeles Times 


Representative: HPt meuiiings & Cresmer Co. mn 
Haris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New ¥ York. 
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How Important Are “Store Demon- 
strations” and “Special Com- 
missions to Clerks”? 


Eight Leading Toilet Goods Manufacturers Tell of Their Experience 
over Periods Ranging from Five to Twenty-five Years in the Business 


By William Resor 


‘HOULD the manufacturer of 

toilet goods employ a large 
number of demonstrators or spe- 
cial saleswomen and place them in 
the toilet goods departments of de- 
partment stores and drug stores? 
Should he give special commis- 
sions to saleswomen behind the 
counter for selling his line? Or 
should the manufacturer put his 
investment into securing a con- 
sumer demand for his product, 
using only a few demonstrations 
and allowing no special commis- 
sions to clerks? Every year these 
questions are becoming more vital. 

Every year competition is be- 
coming keener in the toilet goods 
business. Toilet goods buyers are 
being offered special sales arrange- 
ments, pin money for the clerks, 
etc., if they will stock items that 
are “just as good” as the better 
known advertised lines. Some of 
these lines get into the stores. 
Some buyers stock the “just as 
good” items, while other buyers 
go back to the manufacturers who 
advertise and ask for still more 
liberal sales arrangements. 

No sooner does one manufac- 
turer make a more liberal arrange- 
ment with a buyer than some 
‘ other manufacturer comes along 
with a still better proposition to 
make to him. 

At first the toilet goods buyer 
was glad to have a manufacturer 
place a demonstrator in his store 
for a few weeks each year. Later 
the demonstrator became a perma- 
nent one.. Her salary was paid 
entirely by the manufacturer 
though she was required to sell a 
great many other articles besides 
those of the manufacturer she 
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represented. (In some stores the 
demonstrator is obliged to take 
stock, help in other departments 
of the store, etc. One manufac- 
turer recently said that on a rainy 
day he found his demonstrator 
working in the umbrella depart- 
ment.) This practice has grown 
so that today in one of the largest 
toilet goods departments in the 
country the salaries of over thirty 
girls in the department are paid 
by individual manufacturers. And 
in addition rental for the counter 
space is charged. 


LEGAL AND ILLEGAL METHODS 


A practice known as the P. M. 
system is being used increasingly 
by some manufacturers. They pay 
the saleswomen in the toilet goods 
department a special premium for 
selling their line. In some cases 
this amounts to two cents on a 
twenty-five cent article and five 
cents on a fifty cent article. Some- 
times the manufacturer makes the 
arrangement with the manager of 
the store or department, and the 
commission is divided between the 
manager and the  saleswomen. 
This method is legal. But in other 
cases the commission is paid di- 
rect to the saleswomen without the 
knowledge of the manager, which 
is, of course, illegal. 

Of the many successful toilet 
goods manufacturers today there 
are a few who still use store 
demonstrations as their principal 
sales force. Others are using 
demonstrations in addition to ad- 
vertising. Some have discontinued 
the use of demonstrators entirely 
and are using advertising alone. 
Investigation shows that a major- 
ity of the manufacturers who are 
outstanding successes in the toilet 
goods business today are using 
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demonstrations only in the larger 
stores in cities like New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Detroit. 

Of the few manufacturers who 
have built their business in a large 
degree through the use of store 
demonstrations, the case of one is 
especially interesting. He employs 
over 200 special demonstrators— 
probably the largest number used 
by any one manufacturer in the 
toilet goods business. This manu- 
facturer also supports a large sales 
organization. He does very little 
advertising. His sales expense is 
very high, and, due to the practice 
of using so many demonstrations, 
he admits that his net profits are 
gradually decreasing in relation to 
his gross sales. 

Another manufacturer who uses 
demonstrators employs eighty-five. 
Each sells on an average of $150 
worth of goods a week. Each 
demonstrator is paid a salary of 
$25 a week or approximately 16 
per cent of her gross sales. This 
manufacturer uses no advertising 
to the consumer. Still another 
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manufacturer employs 175 demon- 
strators and uses practically no 
advertising. But he is using fewer 
demonstrators now than formerly. 


DEMONSTRATION ‘HAS ITS SATURA- 
TION POINT 


Undoubtedly there is a satura- 
tion point at which diminishing 
returns are reached when demon- 
strators are used. In the intro- 
duction ofa line this may properly 
be rather high, but in maintaining 
the sale of a line most economi- 
cally, the consensus of opinion 
among some of the largest manu- 
facturers in the field is the fewer 
the demonstrations, the lower the 
selling cost. This is partially con- 
firmed by the fact that today two 
manufacturers who have been 
known for their extensive use of 
demonstrators are launching ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

One of the prominent toilet 
goods manufacturers who. uses 
both store demonstrations and ad- 
vertising says that store demon- 
strations are the most unprofitable 
form of selling that he employs. 
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Exclusive Weekly | 
Market Service 5 


| be weeee AND METAL gives the wholesale and retail 
hardware trade of Canada the only weekly market | 
| service on hardware, metals, paints and oils, from Mon- | 
| treal, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, 
| St. John. 
| The completeness of our service enables HARDWARE AND 
| METAL to secure the highest subscription price paid for 
| any hardware paper. | 
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| If interested in the Canadian hardware 
trade, you will be interested in a booklet 
| entitled, ““What the Canadian Hardware 

Trade Has to Say Regarding Harpware 
H AND METAL.” 


Hardware #-Metal 


MEMBER A.B.C. MEMBER A.B.P. 
Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
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143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada | Las 
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UR own Bureau 

of Market Analy- 
sis and Commercial 
Research functions on 
the principle that near- 
ly right is never right 


Facts are seldom 
found on the surface 
or are diamonds often 
picked up where all 
may see 

Let us dig for facts 
about your business. 
The probability is we 
both shall profit 


,— | 


McCutcheon-Gerson 


Service 
ADVERTISING 


64 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
21 Park Row, New York 
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Classified Supremacy 


698,912 Lines of Classified 
Gained in 1922 


THE DAYTON NEWS in 1922 gained more lines 
of Classified than any other evening paper except two 
in the United States. 


It is a well-known fact that the newspaper publishing 
the greatest number of Classified Ads is the best adver- 
tising medium. 


In Dayton, Ohio, It is The News 


To some degree, all businesses render service, and it is 
the particular privilege of none to say he alone serves, 
but rather the privilege of us all. The motto of the 
Black Prince, “I Serve,” adjunct with courteous effi- 
ciency, has increased the dominating lead maintained 
by The News over all other newspapers combined in 


the local field. 


The News in February, 1923, compared with the same 
period in 1922, increased 2692 classified ads, or more 
than 23 times the amount gained by all other Dayton 
papers combined. 


To those advertising, this consistent gain of The 

. News is no new thing, but it is an assurance that the 
best classified medium in the Miami Valley is better 
than ever. 


Use the Dayton (O.) News in Your Next 
National Classified Ad Campaign 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


Members A. B. C. 


DAYTON NEWS SPRINGFIELD NEWS 
National Representatives: c 
I. A. KLEIN 
N. Y.—50 E. 42nd St. Chicago—76 W. Monroe St. 


Pacific Coast—A. J. Norris Hill Co. 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco. 
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He has seven demonstrators and 
would eliminate all cf them if it 
were possible to get good repre- 
sentation in these few stores with- 
out them. This manufacturer’s 
statement is very interesting be- 
cause it is a well-known fact that 
it is much easier for a demon- 
strator to sell a woman a product 
she has seen advertised than one 
wholly unknown to her. 

Another manufacturer who is 
very successful employs eight 
demonstrators. He frankly says 
that the total amount of merchan- 
dise sold as a result of their use is 
but a drop in the bucket as com- 
pared with his total business. He 
recently said he would like to cut 
out all demonstrations because 
they are a very expensive form of 
selling. The products he makes 
are very widely advertised. 

Still another manufacturer 
whose line is very widely known 
has in the last few years discon- 
tinued the use of store demonstra- 
tions entirely. For many years he 
employed a large number of dem- 
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onstrators. He felt he must do 
so in order to compete with 
other manufacturers who had 
been employing the same method 
for years. 

Not only did the demonstrators 
furnish a continual source of 
trouble and annoyance, but they 
did not—everything considered— 
constitute a profitable sales ar- 
rangement. Most manufacturers 
feel that the gross sales of a 
demonstrator must be at least six 
times her salary in order to make 
the demonstration pay for itself. 

When the demonstrations were 
discontinued sales decreased in the 
department stores where the 
demonstrators had been, but sales 
in the thousands of drug stores 
where the line was carried showed 
an increase. There was no loss in 
the manufacturer’s volume. His 
advertising continued on a broader 
scale. 

In 1915 one small toilet goods 
manufacturer who was doing a 
business of $140,000 a year, was 
spending about $40,000 a year on 
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store demonstrations alone. He 
decided to eliminate them all and 
to put a small amount of money 
into consumer advertising. 

The first year of this change in 
policy brought increased sales. In 
five years he had built up a busi- 
ness of nearly $600,000 a year. 
His advertising appropriation nat- 
urally increased each year. The 
percentage of his total sales ex- 
pense was cut down materially. 
With the use of demonstrations it 
had taken sixty-seven years to 
build up a business of $140,000 a 
year. By advertising to the con- 
sumers of his product, in five years 
he more than quadrupled his busi- 
ness. 

This case is perhaps so excep- 
tional in favor of advertising as 
against demonstrations that it is 
not representative. However, it 
does show how advertising can 
reach out beyond the field of the 
demonstrator and create a real 
consumer demand, good-will, and 
ready sales for a product that has 
merit. 
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Manufacturers are realizing they 
cannot go much farther with the 
trade. The more special arrange- 
ments they make, the harder they 
are making it for themselves. 
This is shown by the present 
P. M. system. As soon as one 
manufacturer offers the sales- 
women behind the counter a pre- 
mium for selling his line, a com- 
petitor comes along and increases 
the commission. The system is 
not only unethical but basically 
unsound. It is a serious menace to 
the toilet goods business. 

Manufacturers are awakening to 
the fact that the store demon- 
stration idea is a_ survival of 
the “before advertising” days, 
and that its role in merchandis- 
ing has changed. Before advertis- 
ing proved to be such a tremen- 
dous force in selling, and such an 
economical one, the use of store 
demonstrations was probably the 
most profitable method of creating 
sales. Today it is a slow and ex- 
pensive method. 

The tendency is inevitably to- 
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| Advertising Agencies and 
_ their clients should thank 


the advertising managers 


New York City papers 


When the men who head the advertising 
staffs of New York City’s great newspapers 
put their heads together and demonstrated 
so clearly the national significance and easy 
reachability of New York as a primary 
market— 


They did a real service for the manufac- 
turer who lets himself believe that it is a 
“hard market.”’ 


If your goods will sell anywhere in America, 
they will sell in New York. And more 
of them. And it does not take a fortune 
or a year to find out. 


We have been selling the New York 
market successfully for 32 years for our 
clients on a national basis—just as we have 
been selling the rest of America. 


. . . . , 
A discussion of Cone Service involves 
no obligation. ‘ 


Andrew Cone 


General Advertising Agency 


Established 1890 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Fribune Building, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 2791-2792-3235 
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PEorRIA’s LARGEST 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


15 Local Groceries, 11 Automobile 
Agencies, and Scores of Other 
Local and National Advertisers 


USE THE 


JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


EXCLUSIVELY— 


Feeling that the Morning Transcript and the Evening 
Journal combination covered the buying power of the 
Peoria market, the Block & Kuhl Company, Peoria’s 
largest department store used these two papers exclu- 
sively from February Ist, 1922, to September ist, 1922. 
At the beginning of thé second year this concern con- 
tracted for 14% million lines to be used in the Journal- 
Transcript for this year. 


THE REASON—One or the other of these papers goes 
into 9 out of 10 homes in Peoria territory where a 
daily paper is taken. 


THE PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CHAS. H. EDDY CoO., 
Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


ARES 
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ward replacing demonstrations 
with consumer advertising. Manu- 
facturers may continue to keep a 
demonstrator in the six or seven 
leading department stores through- 
out the country, but the policy of 
employing a large number of 
demonstrators is fast losing favor. 

Most manufacturers agree that 
the bulk of the sales expenditure 
should be put into sound and 
judictous advertising to the ulti- 
mate consumer of the product— 
advertising that will create con- 
sumer demand and build good- 
will. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous 


Chocolate Advertised 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Phila- 
delphia, makers of Whitman’s Choco- 
lates, Marshmallow Whip, etc., are using 
large space in newspapers to advertise 
their Fastactaasees Chocolate. The 
package is shown, and the copy points 
out that while the product costs more 
than cocoa, the beverage is far better. 

A novel way of giving directions for 
making is an illustration of a heaping 
teaspoonful of the chocolate on one side 
of the package and a cup of steaming 
chocolate on the other. 


Cleveland Office for Des 
Moines Publishers 


The Merchants Trade Journal, Inc., 
Des Moines, Ia., has opened a Cleveland 
office under the management of C. Foster 
Tope. Mr. Tope will represent Home 
Equipment. He was formerly with The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of Osborn brushes. 


Merchandising Division for . 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


H. A. Grace, manager of the adver- 
tising department of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, ‘“‘Westinghouse Mazda” 
lamps, New York, has been placed in 
charge of a newly established merchan- 
dising division of that company. 


Miller Rubber Sales Increase 


The Miller Rubber Company, ‘‘Geared- 
to-the-Road” tires and drug sundries, 
Akron, O., reports net sales of $24,- 
764,244 in 1922, compared with $18,- 
983,677. in 1921. Net income after 
taxes, depreciation, and interest charges 
was $2,756,607, in contrast with a 
deficit of $1,290,604 for 1921. 


F. J. Baumeister has organized the 
Commercial Display Company at Chicago 
to erect and maintain highway display 
advertising. He has been until recently 
vice-president of the North American 
Service Company, Chicago. 
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Producing 
Profit 


HERE is no other 
kind of advertising 
which possesses as 
many elements of 
producing profit as 
the Daily Newspa- 
per, for it reaches 
and is read by every 
member of the fam- 
ily — ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
~ San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
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Over 425,000 
Paid 
Circulation 


Our Mailing Clerk’s Report 
for March Ist showed 441,027, 
distributed as follows: 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


West Virginia 
Miscellaneous 
Total Net Paid 


Advertisers 

Advertising Agencies. . . 615 

Exchanges and Comp... 1,647 

Sample Copies (Direct) 0 

Sample Copies (To Can- 
vassers) 

Files, Spoils, Etc 


Total Press Run 


Southern 
Ruralist 


Supreme in the South 
Rate $2.00 per Agate Line 
ATLANTA, GA. 


663 


441,027 
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A Sales 
Manager’s Letters to 
New Salesmen 


(Continued from page 28) 


In discussing, ‘with another 
sales manager, the trials and trib- 
ulations of the sales manager 
with a constantly growing force 
of new road men, there was one 
type upon which we agreed as be- 
ing most difficult to handle. This 
is the type of man who starts out 
moderately well—does better—in- 
creases sales beyond the danger 
point—and then resigns. This 
type of man has enough backbone 
and drive to win the battle, but 
not enough vision and not enough 
stamina to know that he has won 
it and to follow up his victory. 

We counted on our fingers up 
to twenty-five men of this very 
type that we had lost, between us, 
in five years. We agreed that we 
had lost almost no men since we 
had diagnosed the disease, for a 
few cases where men jumped us 
for other employers were placed 
on the side of “better induce- 
ments” rather than on the “dis- 
couraged” side of the ledger. 


A LETTER THAT CURED THE DISEASE 


Back in early 1922 my friend 
and brother sales manager re- 
duced his treatment of the disease 
to this type of letter—one which 
has saved men for me as well as 
for him: 

“Congratulations ! 

“While you may feel a bit bat- 
tered as a result of your first four 
rounds with the trade, remember 
that you are still on your feet and 
going strong. The fact that you 
feel a bit wobbly on your pins is 
natural, for you have been _box- 
ing with a tough opponent. From 
my years of experience at the 
ringside and in the ring, I can 
tell you that you are going to 
win the decision. I am not look- 
ing at you—I am watching the 
other fellow, as shown by your 
sales record. He can’t stop you, 
and he has already admitted it. So 
don’t spoil your good work in 
these first four rounds by think- 
ing that he is as tough as you are, 
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® Truth 





— Established 1898 

force 412 Eighth Avenue 

Fm New York City, N. Y. 

This 

em TRUTH MAGAZINE is the favorite magazine 
anger of a large army of practical men and women, who 
ba purchase supplies for hospitals, orphanages, asylums, 
a churches, colleges, schools and institutions of every 
ough kind for the education, comfort and requirements of 
won | both youth and age. 

ry. ; : 

Sup The men and women who purchase supplies for 
very these institutions read TRUTH. It is largely the 
fee: source of their information. It fills their business, 
© we intellectual and spiritual needs. It fills a want in 


for a their lives and in their affairs. It protects their in- 
d us terests and safeguards any transaction they have 
through it. No dishonest or doubtful proposition 
can reach them through TRUTH MAGAZINE. 
They patronize it because it merits their confidence. 
They will patronize its advertisers for the same 
reason. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE has been a member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations seven consecutive 
years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE goes to press on the 
10th of each month. Copy received up to April 
10th will be in time for insertion in the May 


bh affe 


President. 


EDWARD P. BOYCE JOSEPH P. SHEILS 
Eastern Advertising Office Western Advertising Office 
706 Emmet Building 906 Boyce Bui'ding 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Tl. 
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» QUALITY and 
QUANTITY 
in CANADA 


Mr. Walsh’s very interesting article in the March 1 
Printers’ Ink—probably you read it— 


«EO 
A National Mail-Order Business 


That Succeeded without a 
“Price Appeal”. 


How a Huge Mail-Order Harness Business Was Developed in the Farm 
Market with the Aid of Farm-Paper Advertising, Catalogues 
and Personalized Direct-Mail Copy 


By James M. Walsh 


President, Walsh Harness Company, Milwaukee 


—recalls to us a test of the Canadian Farm Field made 
three years ago by the Walsh Harness Company. 


A single 224-line advertisement “Without a -‘Price 
Appeal” was put in THE FAMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR. During the following two months 
there were 744 requests for catalogues—three times 
better results than the best U. S. medium. 


THE SAME MARKET and the SAME MEDIUM 
will give you the SAME RESULTS today 


For rates and other information write the Advertising Manager. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star: 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, U. 8. Opioage. U. 8. A.: 
DAN A. CARROLL, } ag J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
to Nassau Street Tower Bae. 7 78 E. oT Street 
Tor Ont., Can. on, 
 W. McGiLLIVRAY, Representative, M. A. JAMIESON. Hepronentaive 
390 Bay Street 17 Cockspur Street, 8. 1 
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-“ perhaps tougher—for he we 7 5 S 
“From now on, your one op- © FILMS ri 

ponent is yourself. It oe — aR ye 

to win a contest, and another Ce C3 

thing to know that you have won —- MORE THAN 

it Just yy you're tired, owe Bsa se 

don’t think for a minute that you 

are licked, when the other fel- | | CO DISTRIBUTION on 
low is at your feet and the referee 

is counting er ont “a of C (> 
our salesmen have had an easy THA’ ES THE 

time in the past two months. The i) ae wows AUDIENCES Cc 

territories in which they have Ot JO 

worked have yong energy ee > ‘ 
rosperity earlier than yours. But 

emeniivan that since you have CO COST CJ 

won out against harder condi- om ‘om 

tions, = — cash in all the THAT “iS VERY. Low 

more when buyers in your terri- R ECAU: 

tory begin to have the confidence = MILLIONS ARE REACHED. CO 

which they will a —— a Cry 3 JOE 

month or two, i usiness -- 

prophets are to be believed. C2 (“These have made \ 2 
“If you feel a bit stale from the us successfil~" 

hard work of the past month, | | CO BOSWORTH.D i 

don’t hesitate to wire us that you Oo EFRENES, — 

are taking a couple of days off. ’ 

These will be with full pay, pro- oe WILKES-BARRE. PA. } “~ 


vided that you will guarantee to 
forget business and take plenty of 
exercise, see a movie and read a 
few adventure stories. You see 
that we are so pleased with what 
you have done, and so confident 
of what you are going to do, that 
we're glad to have you take a little 
earned rest to change your 
thoughts and give you a breath- 
ing spell. If, on the other hand, 
you are still up, on your toes and 
looking for more fight, in spite 
of the four fast rounds you have 
boxed, by all means go down the 
line, meeting all comers and show- 
ing no favors. 

“Congratulations !” 

When I first used this type of 
letter ‘our vice-president in charge 
of sales was frankly opposed to 
it, as he felt that it would give 
the new man an exaggerated idea 
of his importance; tend to make 
him let up at a critical moment, 
and give him the idea that we 
weren’t particularly serious when 
we hammered in the idea of hard 
work as the one road to success 
in selling. When I pointed out 
the men that we had lost in the 
past by attempting other reme- 
dies, he was willing to give the 














Billboard 


Renaweer Weekly" 
Ask The Actor 


yg more show folks who 
read your ad, the bigger 
will be your percentage of 
results. 


i one BILLBOARD is read by 
more show folks than ail 
other theatrical and motion 
icture trade papers com- 
in 
'HEREFORE, THE BILL- 
T Boarb will bring you the 
biggest results. 


PLENT Y of proofs on de- 
mand, 














Member A, B. C. 


NEW YORK 


1993 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! Z2SOPERA PL. 
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idea a trial; and now is enthu- 
siastic because of the results. In 
fact, in extreme cases where I 
feel that a mighty good new man 
is about to slip, he uses his title 
as an excuse to make the encour- 
agement more emphatic. 

One of our assistant sales man- 
agers recently called me to task 
for a tray full of letters I had 
dictated to men who had done 
good but not exceptional work. 
He told me that I was spoiling 
the men and that I would unques- 
tionably make it more difficult for 
him to keep their accuracy up to 
the mark, and ultimately make it 
very difficult for me to hold the 
men’s feet down on earth on mat- 
ters of policy and price. “You 
wrote Johnson of Iowa a letter 
that will swell his head to the 
breaking point,” he asserted. 
“You know how cocky he was in 
training, and you were the one 
to warn me that he would slight 
every detail if I let him get the 
least bit out of hand. Now you 
turn about and tell him that he is 
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a cat’s whiskers with a crown on 
his red head. You must have had 
a wonderful breakfast this morn- 
ing, Chief.” Well, it was true 
that I was sitting on the top of 
the world at the time I wrote the 
“tray full of letters” to which my 
assistant referred. The knowledge 
of this fact made me most careful 
in my praise, and, if anything, re- 
stricted it. 

For there is a type of salesman 
naturally inclined to be egotistical, 
who needs to be fed on his own 
pet food once in a few years. He 
needs to get into a boastful and 
bragging spirit. He needs to be 
encouraged to tell you just how 
good he is and just what a kill- 
ing he is going to make. While 
he is in that mood he sets marks 
for himself that no sane sales 
manager would ever dare estab- 
lish. Usually this type of man 
is just as sensitive as he is over- 
confident. 

Capitalizing this truth, I have 
found repeatedly that it is good 
sales management to pat a man 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Formerly Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 
Advertising 

130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Main at Colfax 


McCormick Building 
SOUTH BEND 


CHICAGO 
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Five of every six homes in Toronto get a Telegram each night. 





Let the Advertiser 
speak! 


Advertising results, and results alone, 
will build up the advertising columns 
of a daily newspaper. The following 
figures for the month of February, 
compiled by De Lisser Bros., Inc., 
show that The Evening Telegram 
carries more advertising in all three 
departments—local, foreign and classi- 
fied—than any other Toronto paper— 
proof positive of its result-getting 





powers: 

SECOND THIRD FOURTH 

THE EVENING TELEGRAM PAPER PAPER PAPER 
(Agate Lines) (Agate Lines) (Agate Lines) (Agate. Lines) 

Classified ....... 317,527 178,625 56,829 50,153 

Local Display.... 552,245 539,509 247,193 223,511 
Foreign Display.. 155,935 144,851 144,984 132,503 
\ i: | re 1,025,707 862,985 449,009 406,167 


THe EvENING TELEGRAM 
TORONTO, CANADA 


N. T. Bowman, Advertising Manager 





U. 8. REPRESENTATIVES—VERREE & CONKLIN (Ine.) 
NEW YORK—300 Madison Ave. CHICAGO—Steger Building 
DETROIT—117 Lafayette Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO—Monadnock Blig. 
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on the back and congratulate him 
enthusiastically on a merely mod- 
erate accomplishment. This makes 
him feel that he must tell me that 
he hasn’t half struck his gait, and 
to watch his smoke. As we have 
a force of over two hundred men, 
we usually find at least half a 
dozen that I can write along this 
line, when one case indicates the 
advisability of this type of treat- 
ment. Letters of this type, by the 
way, are easy to write when you 
are in the mood, and all but im- 


possible to write when an attempt - 


is made to sandwich them in be- 
tween letters of definite criticism 
and letters of technical and spe- 
cific sales suggestions. 

The one thing that is imperative 
in connection with the new sales- 
man and correspondence is to 
make it clear to the new man that 
he is not forgotten when he 
leaves on a trip. It is important 
that he should realize quickly and 
that he should be reminded fre- 
quently that the sales manager and 
his assistants all follow his: work, 
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not only from the critical and cold 
angle of accuracy and neatness in 
connection with orders and re- 
ports, but particularly from the 
viewpoint of his accomplishments 
and oversights. 

The new salesman who receives 
on successive days or successive 
weeks two letters, one of criticism 
for passing by trade which should 
have been visited and one which 
applauds the number of different 
items on an order, feels, from that 
moment, at home. He knows that 
he is one of the family—which 
is the real reason why I am 
writing more and more letters to 
new salesmen. 


John A. Kick Buys Interest in 
Chicago Agency 


John A. Kick formerly with the 
yoo office of the Curtis Publishing 
Compan and more recently with 
Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has acquired an interest in the 
Louis Mertz Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. The name of the agency has 
been changed to Mertz, Kick & 
Company. 

















STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
Layouts, designs, and Ju- 
ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 
WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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Join New York “Morning 
Telegraph” 


George B. Van Cleve has joined the 
New York Morning Telegraph as as- 
sistant publisher and general manager. 
He was at the head of the Van Cleve 
Company, New York advertising agency 
for more than twenty years, and was 
recently general of peli 
tan Productions, of the International 
Film Service Studios, New York. 

Mr. Van Cleve has appointed John 
Starbuck as advertising manager. Mr. 
Starbuck was formerly with the New 
York Evening Journal and more re- 
cently with the Fairchild Publications, 
New York. 

J. W. Walters has resigned as head 
of the merchandising and copy depart- 
ment of the Fairchild Publications to 
take charge of a similar newly organized 
department of the Morning Telegraph. 





Outdoor Advertising Concern 
Changes Name 


The Poster Advertising es eng of 
Champaign and Urbana, Ill., has 
changed its corporate name to the 
C. & U. Poster Advertising Company. 


Frederic H. Robinson Dead 


Frederic H. Robinson, proprietor and 
managing editor of the Medical Review 
of Reviews, New York, died on March 
15 at the age of thirty-two. 


—— Ee oo 
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Evers, Myers & Watrous 
Succeed Glidden & Evers 


Evers, Myers & Watrous, Inc., is the 
name of an advertising agency that has 
been organized to conduct an advertising 
agency at Chicago, to succeed Glidden 
& Evers. Harry Myers, formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company and Lord & 
Thomas, and William G. Watrous, for- 
merly with Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., and Good Furniture, are new mem 
bers of the agency, 


Feed Account for Snitzler- 
Warner Agency 


The Hales & Hunter Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of poultry and 
stock feeds, has placed its advertising 
with the Snitzler-Warner Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Poultry 
papers and newspapers will be used for 
this account. 


Will Direct Sales of “Tulip” 
Drinking Cups 

L. H. Beardsley, for the last three 
years with the Phillips-Jones Corpora- 
tion, New York, “‘Van Heusen” collars, 
as manager of sales — has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
Paper Utilities Corporation, ‘Tulip’ 
drinking cups, also of New York. 














for full information. 


208 S. La Salle Street 





“ASK THEM TO TRY” 


CAMPAIGN 


ANUFACTURERS of Food Products and 
Household Necessities who may be inter- 
ested in a campaign that insures the active and 
personal co-operation of the leading and most pro- 
gressive grocers of the country should write at once 


All rights to this unusual and successful MER- 
CHANDISING CAMPAIGN in the Food and 
Grocery Fields have been secured by 


NATIONAL GROCER 
“The Class of the Grocery Field” 
Jno. F. Dalton, Jr. 


Advertising Director 


Reaching Over 12,000 of the Country’s Leading Retail Grocers 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The First Book to Present a 
Just Complete and Adequate 
Out! Treatment of Outdoor Advertising 


ILLIONS of dollars are spent every year on outdoor 

advertising, and the industry gives employment to 
thousands of people. Yet, so far as a careful search dis- 
closes, most works on advertising éither ignore this im) or- 
tant branch of advertising or give it but cursory treatment. 
Hence it has been the author’s aim to supply a complete 
and practical treatise, based on careful research, to fill the 
unquestioned need for an adequate presentation of the subject. 


OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 


(A McGraw-Hill Business Bock) 


by 
Wilmot Lippincott 





340 pages, 103 illustrations 32 pages in color, $5.00 





N this book the whole subject of outdoor adver- 

tising is covered. It discusses the psychology of 
outdoor advertising, goes thoroughly into art and 
color technique, electric display, street car adver- 
tising, the cost of outdoor advertising, etc. 


Some interesting features of the book are: 


(1) The hundred or more black and white reproduc- 
tions of posters, painted displays and bulletins used 
by national advertisers. 


(2) The 32-page color section, in which many well- 
known ae! and painted displays are reproduced in 
four colors. 
3) The chapter on War Advertising with its repro- 
uctions of most of the famous posters used both here 
and abroad during the war. 
(4) The many detailed cost tables, which make it 
possible to figure the cost of any poster campaign in 
practically any part of the country. 
Send for the book today. We'll gladly put @ copy im your 
hands for 10 days’ Free Examination. 


fro See teen te ee 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

















Examine | meGraw-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., | 
h i } 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
this You may send me for 10 days’ examination LIPPIN- I 
| COTT’S OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, $5.00 net, J 
new postpaid. : 
I I agree to return the book, postpaid, within 10 days I 
book 1 of receipt or remit for it. \ 
for " Name \ 
10 days 1 Address | 
Official Position 
FREE! | 
1 Name of Comnany 


P.I.-3-22-23 
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Reaching Over 12,000 of the Country’s Leading Retail Grocers 
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In Albany, N. Y., it’s— 
The Times- Union! 


*1,. First in Advertising | 
*2. First in Circulation and in News 





*]. During 1922 of all Display Advertising 
placed with the Daily Newspapers of Albany 
THE TIMES-UNION CARRIED 


5,778,809 lines of Local Display copy or 46% 
1,851,271 lines of Foreign Display copy or 51% 


7,630,080 Total Lines Display Copy . 








*2. THE TIMES-UNION sells more papers 
in the City of Albany every day than al] 
the other Albany Dailies combined. 











With undeniable leadership in lineage 
and circulation in the Capitol City of 
the Empire State, with closest relations 
between ourselves and those who will 
handle your products—the retailers of 
the City of Albany—we offer the national 
advertiser and his counsel a real buy in 
a very important market. 


THE ALBANY TIMES -UNION 


MARTIN H. GLYNN, Publisher . 


Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONELIN, INC. 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
300 Madison Ave. 11 Lafayette Blvd. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 454 Monadnock Bldg. 
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Advertising the Point of Contact 


Public Utility Companies Use Advertising to Make the Gas Meter 
Understood and to Dispel Misconceptions That Have 
Made It a Creator of IIl-Will 


By Robert Bostick 


OWN somewhere in almost 

every cellar is that disagree- 
able and unpopular watch dog, 
the gas meter. It has had all 
sorts of things said about it by 
irate householders. 

Gas companies know of this 
aversion. In many parts of the 
country some of them are doing 
an unusual and courageous thing 
in. making the much-hated meter 
the centre of an advertising cam- 
paign to the buying public. In 
many cities, widely separated 
veographically, newspaper adver- 
tising copy is now appearing that 
goes right to the mat with a prej- 
udice against the gas meter. 
Among other cities, this type of 
copy is now appearing in Dallas, 
Tex., and Cincinnati, O. The 
methods used in these cases are 
different, but the purpose is the 
same; namely, to tell what a gas 
meter is and how it serves the 
consumer. 

Recent copy in Dallas repro- 
duces as an illustration the face of 
a gas meter and tells the gas buyer 
exactly how to read his meter so 
that knowing the method he will 
not be suspicious of the figures. 
The Union Gas and Electric Co. 
of Cincinnati, tells the public 
some facts about the gas meters 
in their cellars. 

“Any gas meter,” says this 
copy, “is much like a pint or 
quart measure for water or flour. 
When the covers are off you can 
see two leather pockets—or bel- 
lows. Those bellows draw in the 
gas from the street mains and dis- 
charge it into your house piping. 

“Attached to the bellows are 
some simple little cog wheels 
which move the hands on the 
clock-like face of the meter dial 
is the gas passes through. Your 
meter actually measures the gas 


by taking it in and pouring it out. 


It cannot register the same gas 
wice. And, when your burner 
cocks are all closed, it cannot 
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move unless there is a leak in the 
piping inside your house. 

‘Gas meters are not made by 
the companies that supply gas to 
the homes. They are manu- 
factured by well-known firms, of 
high reputation, that specialize 
on the building of mechanical de- 
vices that are as accurate as hu- 
man skill can make them. 

“A gas meter may get out of 
order and need fixing—just like 
your watch. An old watch is 
more apt to run too slow than too 
fast. This is also true of a gas 
meter or of any other device made 
of iron or copper or leather that 
will wear out in time. 

“Close all your burners once in 
a while and watch the small test 
dial at the top of the meter. If 
the hand moves, your pipes or. 
appliances are leaking. Call a 
plumber at once. Gas leaks are 
dangerous. 

“If there are no house leaks, 
but you still think the meter is 
not working right, report the trou- 
ble to our service department for 
prompt investigation.” 


GOOD-WILL VALUE IS READILY AP- 
PARENT 


This copy has a distinct news 
value since it is safe to say that 
few people know all the facts 
about the gas meter in their own 
cellar. Very few people know, for 
example, that gas meters are not 
made by the companies whose 
business it is to supply gas to the 
home. The average citizen is al- 
ways willing to learn some new 
facts, and copy of this type that 
tells him the facts in an interest- 
ing and readable way can be suc- 
—- used in building up good- 
will. 

Many manufacturers are find- 
ing that one of the best methods of 
taking their product out of the 
rut class is to discover the weak- 
ness of that product from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint and then turn 
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this weakness into an asset in- 
stead of a liability. 

Many other companies in a like 
manner are discovering that it 
pays to discuss the point of weak- 
ness in the company’s contact with 
the public and explain away cer- 
tain misconceptions, in frank and 
informative copy. 


New Publication for School 
and College Students 


The American Student is the name 
of a new publication which is_ being 
published by The American Student 
Company at Buffalo, N. Y. The pur- 
pose of this new periodical, the pub- 
lisher states, is “to promote and inspire 
excellence ha school work,” 

Robert L. Tennis, formerly with The 
Associated ‘Press, is president of The 
American Student Company. 


H. A. Holman with Chicago 
Office of “Printers’ Ink” 


Harold A. Holman has joined the 
advertising staff of Printers’ InK and 
Printers’ Ink Monthl mn headquar- 
ters at the Chicago office. He was for- 
merly with W. H. Stockwell, publishers’ 
representative, in Chicago and Canada. 
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Sustaining Members to Have 
Officer in Associated Clubs 


The new constitution of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
effective at the Atlantic City convention, 
June 3 to 7, provides for the election 
by sustaining members of one of the 
seven members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Nominations may be made by 
any five sustaining members. Such nomi- 
nations, however, must be made before 
April 1. Edwin T. Meredith, Des 
Moines, publisher of Successful Farming 
has been already nominated. 


Eric W. Gibberd to Join 
Abraham & Straus 


Eric W. Gibberd, an associate of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., will join Abraham & Straus, 
Inc., Brooklyn, | Se department 


1 


. Store, on April 1 as advertising manager 


and assistant to W. R. Hotchkin, pub- 
licity director. 

Ralph Jones, who has been with 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager. 


Insurance Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The National Petroleum Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, with home offices at 
Philadelphia, has placed its account with 
The Powers-House Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. 











New Sieate of the Superior Evening Sedeniein 


Five Trunk 
Railroads 
Enter 
Superior 


Each of them separates lines in from one to five directions out of Superior. 
* * * * * 
Extensive terminals are maintained here by all these as well as by local roads, 
The employes of these roads are high-salaried men. 
* * * o - 
One of these big lines alone paid out $4,000,000 in salaries and wages at the 
Superior office in 1922. 


* * * * * 
The Evening Telegram is the only daily serving the people of Superior and 
upper Wisconsin. 
HAMILTON-DE LISSER CO., Inc 
Foreign Representatives 
25 West 43rp Street, New York 127 NortH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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A personality 


that impressed me 


E met in the club-car on the way to 
Chicago. He was a young fellow; clean- 
cut in manner and appearance. His talk 
was modest, straightforward, honest. 
He knew thoroughly the line he was 
selling. But he didn’t pretend to “know it all.” He 
evidently was on the lookout for any helpful hint. 


We have a place 
here for a man like tnat 


ti staff is composed of just such men; specialists each 
in his line; all eager to learn still more about their 
specialty. J We are particularly strong in our production 
end—every department of it. Mr. Halderman’s coming (as 
announced in the March eighth issue) completely rounds 
out our operating staff. § But we'd like another salesman. Like 
the man I met. A good fellow who knows good printing and 
how to sell it. A man whose appearance will inspire confi- 
dence; whose tact will avoid antagonizing; whose knowledge 
and ability will be helpful to our clients as well as to ourselves. 


If you— buyers of printing and others— 


know of such a man, put him in touch with us, please. 
There'll be a hearty “thank you” coming from both him 
and us, 
John H. Smith Press, Incorporated 
30 to 38 Ferry Street, New York City 


Telephone 


Beekman 2858 ‘ 
President 
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THE UNITED STATES FEDERAL COURT HAS DECIDED 
THAT THE NAME L’ORIGAN OR ORIGAN IS THE EX- 
CLUSIVE PROPERTY OF COTY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The extraordinary popularity of Coty prod- 
ucts has resulted in numerous attempts to 
trade on the popularity by the unauthorized 
use of his name or by imitation of his packages 
and trade marks. 


Coty’s perfume L’Origan was _ recently 
subjected to such exploitation —a perfume 
“Origan” being put on the market which 
was not of Coty manufacture. 


Prompt litigation ensued and on March 8, 
1923, a decision was handed down by His 
Honor Judge Learned Hand in the U. S. 
District Court for the Southern District of 
N. Y., holding that the name “L’Origan” or 
“Origan” could be applied lawfully in the 
United States only to Coty’s product. 


A complete copy of Judge Learned 
Hand’s decision will be mailed on request 


Tue Court STATED IN Part— 


“_. The name means a single thing coming from a single source 
and well known to the community. The scent characterizes the 
name as much as the name the scent and probably means to most 
people the plaintiff’s familiar product, to be had everywhere, rather 
than a compound of particular substances. Such being the situa- 
tion, Coty’s rights seem secure. If the word were a part of the 
speech of customers it might indeed be proper to limit his pro- 
tection to a distinguishing suffix. ... It is not such a word... . 
If d’Heraud means to market the same scent here, it is fair that 
he should use another name for it. The fact that Coty has given 
its name to that thing, if he keeps the connotation of proprietor- 
ship, will not justify another in its appropriation. The description 
inheres in the ownership, and was created along with the good 
will. Coty may therefore take an unconditional injunction in his 
own suit on giving a $10,000 bond, and a denial of the motion 
in LeBlume’s suit.” 


ee eee. 


PRES? 


714 Fifth Avenue NewYork 
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Two Hawaiian Dailies 
Combine 


The Hilo Tribune and the Hilo Post- 
Herald, Hawaii, have been purchased by 
a group of Hilo and Honolulu business 
men, the latter representing the owner- 
ship of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. The 
two dailies have been combined under 
the name of the Tribune-Herald. Charles 
E. Banks is editor and Frank J. Cody is 
business manager. 

The paper will be represented on the 
mainland by the Alcorn-Seymour Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, and 
M. C. Mogensen Company, Inc., pub- 
lisher’s representative, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle. 


Coal Company Advertises Coal 
Conservation 


The coal situation is not only the 
problem of the coal dealer, but also 
we problem of the consumer, says the 

Newton Coal Company, of 
Philadelphia, in newspaper advertising. 
The company offers to supply its cus- 
tomers to the best of its ability, but 
tells them its resources are limited and 
urges their co-operation in conserving 
the fuel supply by trying to “‘save a 
shovelful of coal a day, at least.” 


International Harvester 
Reports Profit 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, and affiliated companies, 
motor trucks, wagons, farm implements, 
kerosene tractors and engines, reports 
net profits for 1922 of $3.5 540,768 after 
interest, taxes and depreciation, as com- 
pared with $4,149,919 in 1921, $16,655,- 
353 in 1920, and $12, 608,725 in 1919. 


New Publication for Hair- 
. dressers 


Barbara Burke’s Beauty Journal is 
the name of a new publication for hair- 


dressers which is being published 
monthly by Barbara Burke and Asso- 
ciates, New York. Arthur W. Burke 
is business manager. 


Joins Charles C. Green Agency 


A. E. Archibald has joined the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, as manager of the 
production department. He was pre- 
viously with the production yong 
of the George Batten Company and the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 
Appoints H. N. Miller 


H. N. Miller, until recently with the 
sales department of the Baker-Vawter 
Company, Benton Harbor, Mich., has 
been made manager of the merchan- 
dising department of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, 
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Boyd’s Lists 
Our Price ‘List AA-53 


deserves a permanent place 
in your records. It gives 
you the number of people 
engaged in any business or 
profession; the number of 
Residents worth $5,000, 
$50,000, $100,000, in any 
state or city. Just ask for 
a copy on your business 
stationery. 

List Compilers for three- 
quarters of a century. Ad- 
dressing. Mailing. Re- 
produced Letters. 


BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH 


19-21 Beekman Street 
New York City 











RINGING Broad- 

way’s spectacular 
electric sign effects to 
your dealers’ windows 
can now be done—as 
many national and 
local advertisers using 
Sig-no-Graphs will tell 
you. 


The Sig-no-Graph Co. 
1400 S. Michigan Av. 
Chicago 

















Mid - Pacific Traffic 
—Tourist and Trade 


Its Relation to 
Hawaiian Prosperity 


Through Hawaii there is tre- 
mendous traffic of two important 
sorts: Tourist and trade. It is 
doubtful if any port on earth of 
comparable size can show both 
in such proportion. 

The favorable balance of trade 
(profit of Hawaiian industries), 
exceeding $100,000,000 yearly, is 
enhanced by the expenditures of 
thousands of tourists. 

These traffics are reflected in 
a genuine prosperity that accords 
prompt support to any meri- 
torious appeal. 

Forward-looking American 
business houses are profiting by 
this knowledge. 


Hono.LuLu STAR-BULLETIN. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
ALCORN SEYMOUR Co. 

New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
M. C. MoGENsEN & Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 























European 


Sales & Advertising 
Executive Available 


If you're selling European goods 
or selling goods to Europe, let me 
give you the right steer on adver- 
tising and merchandising. 

I know the ropes of export and 
import trade. I know markets and 
how to get in with both feet. As 
European Advertising Manager of 
one of America’s largest corpora- 
tions, I put over two of the big- 
gest successes in years. 

Six years learning how with lead- 
ing American advertising agencies. 
Two years in Europe proving that 
American methods with the right 
localized touch go big. Age 35, 
fluent linguist, widely traveled. 
Now earning $10,000 yearly. Ad- 
dress “K. G.,” Box 107, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Congoleum Further Identifies 
Its Product 


The Congoleum Company, Inc., maker 
of “Gold Seal Congoleum” floor cover- 
ings, in its advertising to dealers, states 
that in addition to the protection of 
paper tape folded over the edges and 
held by Congoleum gold’ seals, the tape 
will hereafter be printed on both sides 
with a facsimile of the seal and the 
regular trade-mark lettering, thus fur- 
ther identifying a product which the 
consumer will recognize as nationally 
advertised in colors. 


Studebaker Plans Campaign in 


Magazines 
The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., will advertise Studebaker 


automobiles in national monthly maga- 
zines starting with April issues. Cana- 
dian magazines and farm papers also 
will be used. The present campaign in 
daily and weekly newspapers will be 
continued. The account is handled by 
the advertising agency of Dorrance, Sul- 
livan & Company. 


Swedish Exposition Being 
Nationally Advertised 


Newspapers and magazines are being 
used in this country to advertise the 
tricentennial exposition which will be 
held at Gothenburg, Sweden, in cele- 
bration of the founding of that city 
three hundred years ago. This adver- 
tising is under the direction of the 
Wendell P. Colton Company, New York 
advertising agency. 


Changes Name to That of 
Advertised Products 


The name of the National Chemical 
Products Company, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of roofing materials, has been 
changed to the Hirsch Roofing Compound 
Company, so that the organization may 
be identified with its advertised products, 
which are sold under the name of 
Hirsch Compounds. 


Charles Marcey Joins Berg 
Publications 


Charles Marcey has been appointed 
Northwestern manager, covering Wash- 
ington and Oregon, of the Berg publica- 
tions—the Furniture Reporter and the 
Pacific Furniture Trade. Mr. Marcey 
was formerly with the San Francisco 
Bulletin. 


G. N. Gundersen Joins New 
York “Evening Telegram” 


Gilbert N. Gundersen has been ap- 
pointed classified advertising manager of 
the New York Evening Telegram. Mr. 
Gundersen recently occupied a_ similar 
position with the Baltimore News and 
American. He has also been with the 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 
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To Publisher Members 
of the A. B. C. 


The fact that you have seen fit to join the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations has a certain significance. 


For one thing, it shows that you believe in selling 
space on the basis of circulation—how much and how 
secured. 


It is a poor rule that does not work both ways—so 
when you buy space, you also want to know how 
much and how secured. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Audit for last year is now available and 
copies may be had on request. 


Our advertising rate remains the same as four years 
ago (June, 1919), $100 per page. But the rate per 
page per thousand has decreased 32% as shown below: 


Rate Rate 
Date Per Page Edition Per Page Per M 


Jan. 2,1919 $ 90.00 12,614 $7.14 
Jan. 3, 1920 100.00 18,300 5.46 
Jan. 6, 1921 100.00 18,700 5.34 
Jan. 5, 1922 100.00 19,586 5.10 
Mar. 1, 1923 100.00 20,600 4.85 


We welcome inquiries from publishers who apply the 
A. B. C. standard to their own buying. ‘How much 
haye you? How did you get it? Where does it go?” 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Most Quoted 


- During 1922 The 
Brooklyn Eagle 
was quoted more 
times in the 
Literary Digest 
than any paper in 
America, exclud- 
ing Manhattan 
papers. 


O’Mara & Ormsbee 


Representatives 
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A Far-Visioned 
Advertiser Creates 
Fashions in Glasses 





(Continued from page 6) 


quite content to work with a field | 


of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 adult 
Americans who wear glasses— 
more or less constantly. These 
divide almost evenly between the 
sexes. Allowing that a great 
many men will continue to man- 
age with a single pair of “specs”— 
making exceptions, of course, for 
enthusiastic golfers, motorists and 
the like, and the small group of 
precise and meticulous male dress- 
ers—there still remains the fashion 
psychology of nearly 15,000,000 
women with which to reckon. 

Shur-on proceeds to teach these 
that three pairs of glasses are the 
minimum for the smart woman 
who is really dependent most of 
the time upon her lenses—but that 
four are the correct equipment 
for all the complicated phases of 
her modern social life. Two of 
these last are in nose-piece eye- 
glasses, the other two in spectacles 
which fit closely to the face and 
are fastened the old-fashioned 
way, behind the ears. One pair of 
each of these divisions is in shell 
mountings; the other, the  so- 
called “frameless” sort. 

So behold my lady of fashion, 
in the morning in her big shell 
“specs,” fixed and comfortable and 
dignified, lending a certain dash 
or flare to her tailor-made cos- 
tume, in which she goes shopping 
or to the golf-course. For lunch- 
eon she may doff her “specs” and 
don her trig shell-rimmed nose- 
glasses; for the afternoon of 
calling or the matinee, or even the 
informal evening, she dons spec- 
tacles once again; only this time 
of the “frameless” sort, reasonably 
inconspicuous, but fixed and ex- 
tremely comfortable to wear. For 
the evening she dons the most 
delicate of “frameless” eyeglasses 
with nose-piece of white gold. 
These last to her are as a man’s 
swallow-tail and white vest; or 
milady’s most forma! ball-gown. 

This, then, is the spectacle 
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Ask These Folks 
| About Pictorial Printing 


‘THE fact that we are producing 
direct advertising for firms like 
Mallinson, International Motor, 
Handee, Nelson Doubleday, Art 
Metal, Winchester and many 
more equally prominent is evi- 
dence of the productive power of 
Pictorial Printing. 
If you produce direct advertising 
in quantity you should know more 
about our service—from the idea 
to the finished job. One of our 
advertising salesmen will call on 
you at your convenience—or we'll 
send details by mail. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


* ART - 
RAVUR 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORIL CLEVELAND 
400 WEST 31" ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG 








Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


We believe we have the great- 
est specialized knowledge of 
the vast student buying power 
to be found anywhere. Ask us 
anything you want to know 
about the College or High 
School Fields. 






Ask for the COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, describing 
all our activities and 
listing all student papers. 


Established 1913 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Advertising 
Salesman 
and 
Manager 
Salesman 


8 years’ successful space sell- 
ing experience in both news- 


paper and trade-paper field. 
Splendid record of business 
written. 

Manager 
Has trained salesman, kept all 
department records, handled 


promotion work and all neces- 
sary correspondence. Capable 
assuming full responsibility. 


Have you an opening on your ad- 
vertising staff for a serious, re- 
sourceful, hard-hitting salesman or 
manager? I want to connect with a 
growing publication where intensive 
constructive effort will lead to in- 
creased responsibilities and compen- 
sation. Age 31; highest credentials. 


Address ‘‘J. F.,’? Box 106, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














Publication Advertising 
Manager Available After 
April 10th 


This man has had twelve years’ 
actual soliciting and directing ex- 
perience. He has never lost a 
connection through inability and 
has been advertising manager of 
newspapers, Western Manager of 
the biggest Special Representa- 
tive, etc., etc. 

Now, because of conditions be- 
yond his control, he leaves his 
present connection and hopes to 
make another which will be more 


satisfactory than the present 
one with either a newspaper or 
magazine. 


He will be pleased to reply to 
inquiries either by letter or in 
person. 

Address ““L. H.,’’ Box 108, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

P. S. He might even be inter- 
ested in buying an interest in a 
publication with which his future 
would be assured. 
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schedule for the day—subject to 
many variations to be sure—but a 
schedule already given a social 
visé. It may seem absurd, but it 
is not. American women are be- 
ginning to follow it. If you do 
not believe it, look about you a 
little. And then decide if there is 
not a real future for the spectacle 
trade. 


WINDOW DISPLAY IS STRESSED 


Shur-on lays a great deal of 
stress upon window display. In 
fact, it has pioneered and special- 
ized in this form of appeal for 
selling glasses—and despite a sort 
of inherent aversion on the part 
of many opticians to any advertis- 
ing display whatsoever in their 
windows. From a fairly vague 
and rough beginning in December, 
1921, it standardized this method 
of advertising; providing a neat 
gold-leafed triple frame — large 
enough to catch the eye of the 
passerby, and yet not large enough 
or flamboyant enough to be dis- 
agreeably obtrusive in the window. 
For this triple frame _ the optical 
company furnishes three new pla- 
cards each month; generally por- 
trait heads—photographs in half- 
tone reproduction—actual repro- 
ductions from the magazine copy 
—displaying its product. Women 
predominate. Have we not just 
seen that they offer by far the 
larger opportunity for “style in 
glasses”? 

For this service Shur-on charges 
a fee of five dollars a year for 
rental of the frame and the twelve 
changes in pictures for its panels. 
At the outset it recognized that 
this was to be a difficult business— 
opticians, at the best not favorable 
to window display, as a rule, were 
known to be tremendously gun- 
shy of buying any display appur- 
tenances for street display. Shur- 
on ordered five hundred of the 
frames—not without some mis- 
givings. Up to the present time 
it has placed more than 1,760 of 
them. Any previous haphazard 
efforts at window display co-opera- 
tion on the part of the dealers 
were as nothing compared with 
the reaction which already has 
come from this systematic and 
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PAPER 
INDUSTRIES 
EXPOSITION 


GRAND CENTRAL 
PALACE 


~NEW YORK 
Week of APRILO th 


IN25 


What paper shall I use for— 


THIS BOOKLET THIS HOUSE-ORGAN 
THIS CATALOGUE THIS BROADSIDE 
THIS CONTAINER @ THIS MAILING CARD 


HAT coated papers fold the best? 

What bond papers take halftones well? 
What paper stocks make good containers? 
When is a dull finish coated stock desirable? 
These are only a few of the many questions about paper 
that constantly confront advertising men and business 
executives—questions that will be solved for you by a 
visit to the Paper Industries Exposition. Get the very 
latest information on the particular subject you are 
interested in from the paper makers and paper mer- 
chants who are exhibiting. 



















An interesting Educational Program every day 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


New England is one of the most important markets in 


the country. 


It is prosperous. With a population of only seven per cent 
of the country, New England, in 1920 made ten per cent of 
the total individual income tax returns, reporting ten per 
cent of the country’s income. 


Its cities are close together. 


This makes New England a 


territory your salesmen can cover quickly and at minimum 


expense. 


There are 5,656,289 New Englanders (not counting illiter- 
ates and children who are under ten years of age) who can 
be appealed to by the written word through newspaper 


advertising. 


New England consumers as well as dealers are most recep- 


tive to advertising. 


Develop this prosperous and responsive market by using 


the home daily newspapers. 


at a comparatively small cost. 


WORCESTER, MASS. @hebere™ 
Daily Circulation 73,957 A. B. C. 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 46, 730 A. B.C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 34,427 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT. DAY (£vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10, "329 A -B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., ~~ 
Daily Circulation 26, 294 P . ©. 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 21,219 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 67,000, with suburbs 100,000 


They give a wide coverage 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 6,699 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation il, 459° .. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10,660 A. B. C. 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 250,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,132 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. {"Mrnounr 
Daily Circulation 31,489 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20, 079 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., : ree 
Daily Circulation 72, 552 P. 

Population 129,563, with ali 250,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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carefully planned effort. 
“People stop and look at the 
pictures,” wrote one optician, 
“then come in and ask for that 
Shur-on 23-24 that they just saw 
advertised in my windows.... 
Others write atter this fashion: 
“First year’s service was great. 
. Best V-spot spent for a long 
time. ... This seems to be one 
ot the best things we have ever 
had....1 have increased my 
optical business with them... .’ 
One of the best side-features of 
the window display is that it gives 
the Shur-on salesman a rather 
natural and easy and attractive 
method of approach to the dealer 
prospect. I1n spectacle and eye- 
glass frames there is, at the best, 
a rather limited variety. While 
novelties can be created—and all 
the while are being created—in 
the line, the average spectacle 
wearer is apt to fight rather shy 
of them. The process of education 
is not a quick one. But a sample 
triple-window-frame in the port- 
folio of the salesman has a tre- 
mendous appeal. Shur-on knows 


this through experience. And 
has not hesitated to take advan- 
tage of it. 


Despite this very thing that 1 
have just stated—the static reluct- 
ance of the average wearer of eyc- 
glasses to experiment very much 
in new devices—Shur-on has not 
as yet more than scratched the 
surtace of its potential opportuni- 
ties. Modern life has doomed us 
to be a nation of eyeglass wear- 
ers—apparently in greater and 
greater degree all the while. The 
shrewd manufacturer or merchant 
who sees a slow but inevitable 
change coming in the social life of 
a great nation and who can ac- 
commodate his business to meet 
the necessities of that change, 
needs no glasses—not at least to 
correct short-sightedness. He is 
far visioned. And capitalizes his 
vision. 





New Appointment for 
Howland & Howland 


Howland and Howland, New York 
and Chicago, have been appointed 
national advertising representatives of 
the West Chester, Pa., Daily Loca! 
News. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


Our house-to-house canvass 
made not long ago discloses 
that (more than) 


Two-thirds of 
City-of-Portland 
people take the 
“Evening Express” 


EXCLUSIVELY! 


And, of the remaining 3344 pe 

cent nearly NINETY PER CENT 
also TAKE the ‘EXPRESS” 
in addition to the other daily 
taken! This indicates about a 


97% Coverage! 


“A Truly Remarkable Coverage!’”’ 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special 
Boston—New 


Agency 
York—Detroit—Chicago 





Reaching the Men in charge 
in Russia and Thousands of 
Russian Sympathisers 

in America 


A Craphic (Monthly Review 
of Russian Miairs 


( in On ee) 


Circulated in the United States. ° 
Canada eng Soviet Russia 


Adverti sing Rates ». Request, 


Address: 
Room 3], 201 W. 3th St. 


New York (1 ity 
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The greater City 


Advertising of New York 
the will celebrate its 
Country’s twenty-fifth an- 
Largest niversary in May. 
City Rodman Wana- 


maker, son of 
the late John Wanamaker, chair- 
man of the mayor’s committee, has 
asked the Board of Aldermen to 
issue $400,000 in revenue bonds. 
He wants this appropriation “to 
bring forcibly to the public view 
the progress in municipal govern- 
ment in the past quarter of a 
century.” 

Many big cities have advertised 
to acquaint their citizens and the 
country at large, with their prog- 
ress and opportunities. There is 
much good advertising talent in 
New York. Much could be ac- 
complished with a $400,000 appro- 
priation. The official request of 


the chairman states “to prepare an 
educational exposition of the char- 
befitting the 


acter and dignity 
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municipal government will require 
very serious thought and will de- 
mand considerable money.” The 
itemized budget follows closely 
his statement about the require- 
ment for serious thought. Here 
are some of the items quoted al- 
most at random: 


Guests — (Distinguished guests, 
entertainment and hospitality; 
banquets, hotel expenses, auto- 
mobiles, badges, tours of the 
city, menus, souvenirs, etc.) . 

Parade, City Employees—(Floats 
and novelties, banners, flags, 
music, costumes, signs, com- 
mittee badges, bunting, at- 
tendants, grandstand, etc.)... $50,000 

Fireworks Display.......0000<00e0 $20,000 

ais airipaaiciets siowivaines $25,000 

Advertising (Post Office dies to 
cancel all of the 8,000,000 let- 
ters sent out of New York 
daily for thirty days before 
the celebration and during the 
month of exposition. _News- 
papers, magazines, privileges 
for signs, radio announce- 
ments, lantern slides, etc.).. 


$35,000 


$16,500 


Other expenses noted in the ex- 
tensive list are: One of $25,000 
for booths at the Grand Central 
Palace; another of $10,000 for 
decorations there, and still another 
larger item of $100,000 for de- 
partmental exhibits. 

At the risk of seeming to be un- 
mindful of the undoubtedly stimu- 
lating effects of entertaining 
guests, or watching fireworks and 
parades, we suggest that “to bring 
forcibly to the public view the 
progress in municipal government 
in the past quarter of a century,” 
advertising is as effective as the 
above items and also compares 
favorably with medals and decora- 
tions or athletic events for which 
$20,000 is asked. For an em- 
ployees’ picnic or an Italian Saint’s 
day there is nothing nicer than a 
pyrotechnic display of roaring 
and piquant pinwheels. As_ to 
showing municipal achievements 
we’re not so sure. For after all, 
fireworks go up in the air while 
newspapers go into the home. The 
progress of municipal government 
is so much more difficult to show 
in fireworks than in newspaper 
copy. With the dies to cancel 
stamps and the lantern slides and 
the radio announcements, it is dif- 
ficult to estimate now how much 
would be left out of the advertis- 
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ing appropriation for newspaper 
advertising. Yet fireworks get 
$20,000 all by themselves, while 
newspapers get the minor sum of 
$16,500. 

A great city and its accomplish- 
ments, it would seem, offer a sell- 
ing problem not unlike that of a 
great department store, which 
must get across to its customers 
the personality behind the insti- 
tution. In this endeavor the great 
Wanamaker stores have been emi- 
nently successful. Newspaper ad- 
vertising has been one of the 
greatest single factors in depart- 
ment store success, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the Wanamaker 
stores. Mr. Wanamaker wants 
more money for fireworks than 
for all forms of advertising, to 
promote the idea of progress in 
municipal government in the coun- 
try’s largest city. We should 
hate, however, to take on the job 
of selling him fireworks as a sub- 
stitute for the interesting news- 
paper advertising of his eminently 
successful department stores. 





Lord Like the native 
Carnarvons bearers at Luxor 


who walk up 
of Industry carefully from 


the dark tomb of the Pharaohs, 
bearing an ebony box filled with 
priceless treasure, new ideas and 
advertising are continually drag- 
ging mummified products from 
their dusty neglect and elevating 
them to the attention of a pur- 
chasing public. The humble wire 
stake dragged from the dark ob- 
scurity of being a neglected spe- 
cialty in the Frost-Superior Fence 
Company became a “Vegetable 
Crutch,” a real leader which lent 
itself to unusual copy treatment; 
a favorably known support for 
plants that were weak in the knees. 
This recent example adds one 
more to the list of products that 
have been brought from obscurity 
and made profitable leaders. 

S. C. Johnson & Son were suc- 
cessful makers of floorings. Floor 
finishes were an insignificant side- 
line, added as an afterthought. 
But the firm felt the need of 
a quick-repeating specialty that 
could be advertised to the con- 
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sumer. Hardwood flooring fell 
short of this specification. The 
sideline was advertised to the con- 
sumer, and Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax soon ran away with the busi- 
ness. A business of more than a 
million a year was built up on the 
neglected specialty, from a work- 
ing capital of $5,000—the surplus 
from the flooring business. 

Hires root beer, with sales to- 
day in excess of $5,000,000 a year, 
started as an obscure sideline in 
a little drugstore. 

The Atlas Preservative Co. 
made a paint and a boiler com- 
pound. The business had been 
founded by a New Zealand ranch- 
man who had worked out a for- 
mula to kill weeds. The company 
found itself with 1,000 drums of a 
mummified product on its hands. 
It was too busy selling paints and 
the boiler compound to pay much 
attention to the weed killer. But 
storage room was needed and it 
looked as if the big supply of the 
neglected product would remain 
around the premises always unless 
something was done about it. So 
a new package was worked out, 
and $750 appropriated for adver- 
tising to drag this unsalable and 
neglected product to the light of 
day. The most neglected product 
of the company became the most 
profitable, and railroads with a 
problem of destroying weeds along 
the right-of-way were discovered 
as a big and profitable market. 

Three-in-One oil was once a 
neglected by-product in a varnish 
factory. Mazola and Wesson oil 
were by-products of no _ value. 
Advertising dragged them from 
the tomb of waste and turned 
them into profitable and useful 
products. 

Sometimes it is a new copy 
angle or an idea like adding a 
bulge to a drinking-glass, a new 
color to a camera-box or putting 
the product in a new package that 
lifts the product from obscurity to 
the light of sales. The manufac- 
turing world is full of mummified 
products with big potential sales 
possibilities. They are seldom 
thought of as possible leaders. 
Sometimes they are _ scarcely 
thought of at all. 
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Scores of such products chal- 
lenge the attention of the Lord 
Carnarvons of industry. In the 
modern tombs of neglect and for- 
getfulness are buried some of the 
big and nationally known leader- 
products of tomorrow. 

And the rewards of explorers 
are great. 





When An > in " 
week’s issue oO 
a PRINTERS INK 


told of a new 
Competitors purpose to which 
advertising is being put. It re- 
lated how advertising is being 
used to further the cause of the 
co-operative buying movement 
among farmers. This movement 
has grown to surprising propor- 
tions, and advertising has at least 
been a factor in this growth. 

The interesting thing about it 
is that advertising is being em- 
ployed in this respect not merely 
for propaganda purposes but to 
popularize the brands of goods 
which the farmers are being asked 
to buy co-operatively. It is being 
employed to familiarize farmers 
with brands, formulz, ideals and 
uses, just as in any manufactur- 
er’s advertising. 

In New Jersey eight co-opera- 
tive farm associations recently 
voted to pool their buying. The 
pool is to be known as the New 
Jersey Farmers’ Co-operative Pur- 
chasing Association. The member 
associations last year bought $600,- 
000 worth of farm supplies co- 
operatively. The total purchasing 
power of the individual members 
of the association is $2,500,000 an- 
nually. It is the plan of this 
proposed body to operate on much 
the same plan ‘as the Grange- 
League Federation, of New York 
State, which was described in last 
week’s Printers’ INK. Seed, feed, 
fertilizer, twine and perhaps ma- 
chinery will be handled. 

In New England, the Eastern 
States Agricultural and Industrial 
League operates the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange. The league 
has recently completed its most 
successful year. The exchange 
part of it handled 2,200 car- 
loads of commodities. It pro- 
moted a 30,000-ton dairy feed pool 
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and a 10,500-ton fertilizer pool. 
An interesting feature of this 
New England venture is that city 
business men are among its di- 
rectors. It is they who helped to 
finance this large scale buying. 
Through their assistance the banks 
of the section financed the buying 
over a period of six months. 
Similar developments are going 
on all over the country. It proves 
our contention that the movement 
has grown to sizable proportions. 
Those who wish to be posted on 
marketing progress had better keep 
their eyes on this new phase of 
agricultural co-operation. 





Advertising One of the nat- 


ural results of 
eee the Harley- 
nmKNOWN Davidson Motor 
Outlets 


Company’s recent 
campaign to sell motorcycles to 
farmers has been the opening of 
many accounts with dealers in the 
smaller towns. 

Another result, complimentary 
but not so obvious, has been the 
discovery of several new outlets. 
For instance, in one small town 
the local agent is a druggist. In 
other towns the company is find- 
ing its product sold through equal- 
ly unexpected channels. 

The company is merely dupli- 
cating the experience of ‘other 
manufacturers who have started 
aggressive advertising campaigns 
in new fields. If the advertising 
is good advertising it creates a 
demand that soon begins to make 
itself felt. 

Prospects in towns where the 
product has never been sold be- 
fore begin to demand it of local 
dealers in several lines. Progres- 
sive dealers who understand the 
effect of advertising, sense the 
coming of demand and stock up, 
whether the particular product fits 
their line or not—so long as they 
feel they can sell it at a profit. 

One of the big services of ad- 
vertising as an economic force has 
been this service of uncovering 
new outlets for old products. 
Where manufacturers have gone 
out definitely to open new markets 
through advertising they have 
found the results pleasantly aston- 
ishing. 
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| this summer! 


there will be approximately 450,000 registered Boy Scouts, 
with 60,000 scoutmasters and assistant scoutmasters, a total 
of 510,000—the greatest number the organization has ever had. 
1 This increase will come because of a definite effort now being 
- made to increase the membership. As a result of this growth 
more Scouts will be in camp and on hikes than in any previous 
year. They must be supplied with foodstuffs, confections and 
the many necessary items of camping equipment. 


. 

1 Manufacturers of these products can reach 
. s every Scout Troop in this country and thou- 
4 sands of individual boys through BOYS’ LIFE, 
" The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. The next five 
issues will be largely devoted to out-of-door 
e life with special emphasis on the necessity of 
adequate preparation for camping and hiking. 
i] Advertising in the May, June, July, August 
= and September issues will cover the out-of- 
door season. 


Forms for May close March 25th 





y Forms for June close April 25th 

: YS?LIF 
Boys$Li 

4 THE BOY SC MAGAZINE 

Ss. 

1e 200 Fifth Ave. 1014 Union Bank Bldg. 203 So. Dearborn St. 


ts New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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Covering the Actual 
Buyers of Advertising 
from Every Angle 





The advertising of the Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany is handled by J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. The Printers’ INK Publications give a 
complete coverage of both advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
are readers of either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
or both, as indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
Robert R. Clark President Yes Yes 
E. P. Johnson Sales Mgr. “ 
Geo. Smith Sales Mer. as “ 


A. M. Lawrence Chief Clerk 
Pack. Sales Dept. * “ 


H. W. Tilden Asst. Secretary 
(Asst. to President) ‘“ “ 


*Information furnished by Aunt Jemima Mills Company. 


Printers’ INK N. Y., March 2, 1923. 

185 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: 

We have just completed a check of the number of 
readers of Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy in the various offices of J. Walter Thompson 
Company in the United States. We find that there are 
104 readers of Printers’ INK (Weekly) and 58 readers 
of Printers’ INK MOonrtTHLY. 

J. Water THompson Co. 


PRINTERS INK PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
A Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Georce P. Rowe tising, Sales and Marketing 
March 8, edition March edition 
20,600 copies 15,600 copies 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


CERTAIN sales manager was 

trying to impress his men with 
an old lesson without raking over 
the same old ground. The lesson 
was the ancient one that sales in- 
crease in proportion to the number 
of calls made; the occasion was 
the monthly meeting of the sales 
force. 

While waiting for the meeting 
to start various salesmen had been 
talking about prospects in their 
field. One man had been talking 
about the big doctor’s bills he had 
just paid. This gave the sales 
manager a cue. He did a little 
quick figuring, and when the meet- 
ing started said: “I just heard Joe 
kicking about his doctor’s bills. 
Doctors seem to make a lot of 
money from what we all pay 
them. But here are Joe’s figures 
for last year. He made 1,200 
calls; he received $6,000 in com- 
missions. That’s an average of 
$5 remuneration from each call. 
The average doctor earns about 
$2.50 per call. 

“There is a good percentage in 
favor of the automobile salesman. 
Here’s another point. The doctor 
can go only when he’s asked to 
call; there is no such limit against 
a salesman’s efforts. His calls are 
limited only by his ability to keep 
everlastingly at it. Isn’t it funny 
when we all know this so well 
that a lot of us will waste time 
puttering around the office in the 
morning when we could be out on 
the job making interviews, each 
one of them worth $5? The law 
of averages is always working in 
favor of the man who makes the 
calls, and the more calls made 
the better interviews will result— 
the more selling, the more orders, 
the more commissions.” 

* 

A recent business paper adver- 
tisement of John Lucas & Com- 
pany asks: “What Is the Seventy- 
Five Per Cent Market?” and then 
offers this definition: “It’s simply 


the sales possibilities in the paint 
and varnish field outside your 
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store. Sales inside the store aver- 
age around 25 per cent of the ac- 
tual business that may be had.” 

Perhaps these figures will cause 
no astonishment to those in the 
industry. Very likely paint and 
varnish dealers have always real- 
ized that the customers who ac- 
tually walked into their stores 
represented only one-quarter of 
the sales possibilities. The statis- 
tics interested the Schoolmaster, 
however, since they indicated a 
situation which, while it is not at 
all uncommon, is not generally 
known and understood. 

Manufacturers in other fields 
could well afford to investigate 
and determine accurately the 
amount of business that is being 
lost by dealers who make no effort 
to secure orders outside of the 
store. Some will find that 99 per 
cent of their sales originate in 
their dealers’ stores. Others, 
though, will be quite surprised to 
discover the number of potential 
orders which are literally slipping 
through their fingers due to dealer 
lethargy. 

Of course merely to secure the 
information is not going to be of 
any benefit. If an untapped 
market is disclosed it is then time 
to originate some such plan as that 
employed by John Lucas & Com- 
pany, which has for its purpose 
helping retailers to locate and sell 
these prospects who are ready to 
buy but will not enter the store 
voluntarily. 

*x* * 

Old Man Specific has evidently 
been doing some work in the Capi- 
tal City of New Jersey. It looks 
as though he has been coaching 
the Chamber of Commerce or 
whatever body it is that attends 
to the advertising of that mu- 
nicipality. Along the right-of-way 
of the railroads approaching that 
city there are bulletin-boards an- 
nouncing that “Trenton has 168 
industries.” 

The Schoolmaster regards that 
as splendid outdoor copy for a 
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Flexlume Signs 
Remind Them 


OUR advertising tells people about your 
product, but is there anything to tell them 
exactly where it can be bought. 


That is the job hundreds of national advertisers 
are giving Flexlume Electric Signs. . They domi- 
nate: the store front, “tie” the national campaign 
right up to the dealers’ doors. 


It will surprise you to know how low priced 
Flexlumes are when bought in quantities, Tell 
us something of your particular needs so that 
we can submit sketches and prices. 





FLEXLUME CORPORATION PFLexine 
32 Kail Street oe 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Wanted— 
Originality! 


Young man, Christian, 
20-25, with ability to devise 
new angles and ideas for 
diversified advertising, make 
layouts, write copy, help with 
research work and assist in 
editing house organ. 

Must be self-starting when 
work is assigned but also 
willing to follow out the 
ideas of others. 

Opportunity for responsibility. 
Salary measured by services. Big 
New York agency of exclusive 
nature. 

Give full details in first letter, 
particularly regarding experience 
and work already produced. 

Address “‘G. D.,’’ Box 104, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. i 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 
- Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














( «Greatest Lumber ) 


Newspaper on 
Earth,” 







Published 
In CHICAGO 











—Read wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 
7 Member A. B. C. J 








PETROLEUM AGE 


“its readers are leaders.” Let us show you 
how we reach the ‘“‘men who count,”’ In the 
purchase of oil producing, refining and mar- 
keting equipment. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Eastern Office—5S6 W. 54th St., New York City 
Member A.B.C. 
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city. Every well-informed person 
knows that Trenton is an enter- 
prising city and that it is the home 
of several nationally advertised 
products, but it will undoubtedly 
come as a surprise to most readers 
of the Classroom to learn that it 
has 168 industries. 

Community advertisers, as a 
rule, are inclined to take too much 
for granted. They assume that 
the readers of their copy know 
things about the locality which 
they know. This is rarely true. 
Emphasizing the obvious nearly 
always makes good advertising. 
What is obvious to the citizen of 
the place may not be so obvious 
to the outsider. 

* *€ * 

For several years there was a 
sign over the Hudson River docks 
at Yonkers, N. Y., which shouted 
to river travelers that “Yonkers 
has a population of 90,000.” Most 
persons read that sign with aston- 
ishment. “I had no idea Yonkers 
is so large,” was a common re- 
mark. (It is much larger now.) 
Who can say that wasn’t good 
advertising for the city? 

The Schoolmaster has always 
entertained a conviction that there 
are facts, prosaic and -common- 
place enough to those who deai 
with them every day, about every 
enterprise, be it a municipality, an 
educational institution or commer- 
cial business, that will be of in- 
terest to those outside of the en- 
terprise. These facts are an in- 
exhaustible source of advertising 
copy. 

x ok 

The Schoolmaster dropped in to 
see the head of a very large and 
well-advertised watch business a 
few days ago. 

A short wait was necessary be- 
cause, it was explained, a large 
and successful retailer was just 
leaving. He had come some seven 
hundred miles to the factory and 
had spent more than two hours try- 
ing to persuade the manufacturer 
to sell him a line of watches. 

There were several good les- 
sons for the Class in the argu- 
ments advanced on each side of 
the question. But one big question 
remained uppermost in the School- 
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For Advertising and Sales Managers 


Reduce Your Selling Costs Increase Your Advertising Returns 


By using Direct-Mail—letters, fold- NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAG- 
ers, booklets, house magazines—to AZINE tells how to spend adver- 
get orders or make it easy for sales- tising money to the best advantage 
men to get them. POSTAGE BUSI- in newspapers, magazines, farm 
NESS MAGAZINE is the monthly and trade papers. Analyzes media. 
magazine of Direct-Mail Advertising Criticizes advertisements. Monthly. 
and Selling. $2.00 a year. Current One year, $3.00; Six months, $2.00. 
number, 50c; or $1.00 for 6 months’ Current number, 50c; or $1.00 for 
trial subscription. 3 months’ trial subscription. 


POSTAGE NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
18 East 18th St., New York | 18 East 18th St., New York 
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PRACTICAL pharmacy is only one of the many important $ 
departments to be found in DRUGGISTS’ WEEKLY each 
week. The best and biggest buyers from coast to coast in 
Canada are regular readers of DRUGGISTS’ WEEKLY, the 
only A.B.C. drug publication in Canada. ; 
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143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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Wanted—a “big time” 
account executive 


A human fellow, so well rounded 
that he can “contact,” sell, or write 
equally well. A man big enough 
to play an important part in the 
counsels of an agency and the for- 
mation of the plans of his clients. 
State salary expected. The posi- 
tion is in an Eastern city. 


Address “ E. B.,” Box 102 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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SALES PROMOTION and 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

will be available March 30, to an 
agency or manufacturer who wants 
a clean-cut, energetic young man of 
ability. This year he has produced 
two complete campaigns that have 
tripled volume of business over the 
first three months of any previous 
year for the company with whom he 
is employed. Protestant. College grad- 
uate. Single. Exceilent reasons for 
changing. 

Address “H. E.,’ Box 105, Care 

of Printers’ Ink 

















ADVERTISING 
and A 
SELLING ae ae 


ness field for young mea 
and young women who are TRAINED. 
Free prospectus of a thorough training to you 
if you will ask for it. Address 





Instrouetor in 
Advertising and Selling 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 


Baffalo, New York 














FOURTEEN POINTS ~— 
POINT FOURTEEN 
CONTACTS—tThat is the whole story. 
The right man and the right opportunity 
brought together. Just the point of con- 
tact you need, whether you want a good 

man, or a new position, 
ROBNETT-HONES, Inc. 
Personalized Vocational Service 

20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











Sales Promotion Man 


seeks constructive opportunity. A_ keen, 
active analyst with creative ability. Under- 
stands marketing principles and _ their 
application. Knows leading electrical, auto- 
motive and hardware factors of the U. S. 
Graduate engineer, age 36. Prefers New 
York vicinity. Present earnings exceed 
$5.000. Address ‘‘F. C.,’’ Box 103, P. I. 











This emblem is 


your Protection 


Buy your Paper-weights, 
Knives, Diaries, Calendars 


ff I eae 
and Signs from Association Members, 
Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
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208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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master’s mind and finally popped 
out. What made this retailer come 
all the way to the factory on a 
special trip and spend two hours 
of his time trying to get this 
manufacturer to sell him in addi- 
tion to the already established 
dealer in the town? 

The answer came prompt and 
convincing. “Before we carried 
on our extensive consumer adver- 
tising we would never have dreamed 
of a case like this. In fact, we 
spent many hours worrying about 
why we couldn’t get certain good 
dealers to see the light and add 


our lines. Some towns seemed 
impossible. 
“But by means of consistent 


consumer advertising of the right 
kind we have built around our 
line an attractiveness that not only 
makes it a big and profitable seller 
but an actual attraction that brings 
other business to the jeweler. Now 
we can come pretty close to pick- 
ing the dealers we want. And it 
has cut our selling cost tre- 
mendously.” 

Perhaps there is nothing very 
new about this. Perhaps there are 
other cases on record. But the 
Schoolmaster just couldn’t help 
realizing more forcefully than 
ever the sound value of courage- 
ous, well-planned advertising— 
especially after having recently 
talked to several manufacturers 
who were in quite different cir- 
cumstances and who were a long 
way from having good dealers 
travel several hundred miles and 
spend two hours trying to buy. 

+ ” * 

How interesting it is to follow 
the merchandising ideas which 
make lagging sales pick up, or 
create a new consumer zest for a 
very old type of product. The 
Schoolmaster is constantly bump- 
ing into these innovations. 

There are now to be had at golf 
clubs, railroad stations, drug 
stores, etc., mints in the shape of 
tiny corrugated golf balls. They 
are packed in a rather faithful 
facsimile of a golf ball, made 
from some adequate composition. 
It is difficult to tell them from 
the real article and the novelty 
of the idea and the container is 
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$-ROLAND HALL- EASTON - PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


It takes several fussy looking charts, a 
$15,000 salesman and perhaps two vice- 
presidents, “account executives” or “plan 
men” to explain the wonderful or novel 
service system of some advertising agencies. 


I smile, because for four years now I have 
been kept as busy as a bee in my advertising- 
agency business, using just the simple, earnest, 
thorough, common-sense methods I used 
during seventeen years, when I was an ad- 
vertising man working for one corporation 
at a-time. 


And I keep my work desk in a typical 
American town “two hours away from Broad 
Street and Broadway.” I mix and talk with 


representative folks. ber 


LETTERS © BETTER SELLING © BETTER ADVERTISING © GETTER BUSINESS 
BETTE 
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Lumsden Bid, 


LOR, 
anmannnct AND 
ECONOMY 








CANADIAN ADVERTISING | 


CALL IN 
SMITH, DENNE & Moore. 
ToRONTO LimirepD MONTREAL 
275 Craig St.-\V. 





We own and maintain Painted B, 


LOWELL — MASS. 


Mt 137 cities ara. 
iLL ¢ 
douns of Northern ME. Th® MIM BALL SYSTEM 
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NEW YORK ARKENBERG SPECIA 
L AGE bs 
REPRESENTING 500 NEWSPAPERS we CHICAGO 
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Capital and Capability 


Have you a growing business which 
requires an executive to handle 
sales promotion and advertising? 


A producer with a capital to invest 
would be an asset. 

I can offer satisfactory credentials 
and live up to these credentials. 


Would you be willing to accept me 
on probation, with the agreement 
that I be permitted to purchase an 
interest in your business if I proved 
an asset? 


Write “Producer,” Box 101, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager 


Capable of building up a sales 
organization that will hold the 
business during a period of de- 
pression that was enjoyed dur- 
ing the period of prosperity. 
There is a man available that 
has demonstrated these qualifi- 
cations for a well-known indus- 
trial corporation with which he 
is at present connected. Salary 
$10,000. Address “D. A.,” Box 
100, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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making them sell at a startling 
rate. 

“Old-fashioned lollypops,” said 
a manufacturer to the School- 
master, “took a sudden slump, 
and for no reason which could be 
assigned. Children just stopped 
buying them and parents never 
were very favorably inclined to 
candy on the end of a stick and 
the ‘sucking process.’ 

“We therefore did some ex- 
perimenting, and two ideas have 
absolutely brought the lollypop 
back; one was to manufacture 
‘baby lollies,’ miniature reproduc- 
tions of the old size, and call at- 
tion to them in special boxes. 

“Then we turned right around 
and began making lollypops in 
giant sizes, just three times the 
size. Both lines have been big 
sellers and now we are selling 
more lollypops than we did before. 
The public seems to tire of certain 
set forms of manufacture.” 


Lowell V. Collins with ‘The 
Modern Hospital” 


Lowell V. Collins has discontinued 
the advertising service business, which 
he conducted at Chicago under his 
own name, to join The Modern Hospital 
at Chicago as production manager. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
A. C. McClurg Company, also of 
Chicago. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


Is Read In Almost Every Home, 
Office, Store and Factory in Los 
Angeles and Suburbs. 

For Economical Coverage of The 
Los Angeles Territory Concentrate 
Your Advertising in The Evening 
Herald. 





Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Pavne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


31 W. 49th St. 
Sunny parlor floor. Near Fifth Avenue. 
750 sq. ft. Immediate possession. ood 
for publisher. Apply John Martin, 
33 W. 49th St. 








ADDRESSOGRAPH BARGAIN 
Complete outfit foot power two cabinets 
with 10,000 frames—cost nearly $500. 
Moving and will sell at a big bargain. 
Box 560, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties. 297 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 








Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, ete. —First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


SALES-ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
Booklets, circular letters, catalogs pre- 
pared by Advertising Manager, many 
years with national advertisers. Thorough 
knowledge of merchandising methods. 
Will serve one or two limited advertisers 
in advisory capacity. 
“DWARD FRASER 
34 Hampton Place, Brooklyn 


ARE YOU LOOKING 

FOR A PARTNER? 
There is an unusual opportunity right 
now for a thoroughly experienced account 
executive to join a well-established adver- 
tising agency as a partner. Limited in- 
vestment required as evidence of good 
faith. Give your qualifications in full. 
Address Box 521, Printers’ Ink. 














Opportunity for 
Small Agency 


Are you “chief cook and bottle washer” 
in a one-man agency? Are you trying 
to operate on small capital and doing 
everything yourself, from selling the ac- 
count to collecting your bills? There 
is an easy way out. 

The advertiser is a Chicago adver- 
tising agency seeking sound expansion 
through affiliation with a smaller agency 
whose activity is hampered by lack of 
facilities. To the right man we offer 
organization, credit, recognition. This 
is a bona fide proposition of an unusual 
sort and is not a bid for brokerage 
business. Write in confidence to Box 
541, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
A second-hand Liberty Folder: for 
pamphlet and bookiet work. 
The Times Company 
Bath, Maine 


PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
for exclusive territory on best mail- 
order newsstand publication printed. 
Wonderful opportunity for representa- 
tives already established. Write J. J. 
Harvey, 24 Jackson Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
Experienced advertising solicitor with 
capital to invest, would consider purchase 
of an interest in growing newspaper, 
which needs advertising and _ business 
manager. Must be first paper in city of 
over 50,000 population. Address Box 
532, Printers’ Ink, 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
with good record for Special Department. 
Liberal commission. See R. Calvert, 
Women’s Wear, 8 East 13th Street, 
New York. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SALESMAN, old- 
established house doing every kind of 
color and commercial lithographing has 
an opening for a high-grade salesman. 
Please address in confidence, Opportu- 
nity, Box 523, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
needs an experienced secretary with 
initiative. Young man, 25, with 10 years’ 
business experience. 2% years N. Y. 
student. Now in Advertising Dept. in- 
ternationally known company. Can write 
copy. Box 530, Printers’ Ink. 























Circulation Manager Wanted 
Business Paper (monthly) wants young 
man to promote circulation. One who 
can plan and execute successful circula- 
tion. Campaigns, renewal follow-ups, 
etc., and can do detail work. Salary 
moderate to start, but compensation will 
grow with circulation. Box 522, P. I. 


EDITOR WANTED 
Excellent future for highly qualified man 
to edit national monthly devoted to citi- 
zenship and discussion of political, eco 
nomic and social questions. Kindly give 
your experience and qualifications in de- 
tail. All applications will be considered 
strictly confidential. Address Samuel 
Adams, 621 Albee Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


COPY WRITER 
One with agency experience on variety 
of accounts, who has learned that words 
will sell and knows how to make them 
do it. A rapidly growing Montreal agency 
offers a real opportunity to a man of 
this type. Give full details, including 
experience, references, salary, etc., in 
first letter, and enclose photo. Samples 
will be returned. Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 
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A small company in the development 
stage wants a young successful salesman 
with a knack for detail, executive ability 
and finances sufficient to acquire an in- 
terest, to promote the sale of its product 
—a candy specialty having unique fea- 


Box 536, Printers’ Ink. 


Exceptional Opportunity 

We are looking for a live salesman be- 
tween the ages of thirty and thirty-five, 
familiar with the technicalities of book 
manufacturing. All inquiries will be 
held _ strictly confidential. Address 
J. F. Tapley Co., Metropolitan Building, 
Long Island City, N. Y° 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for Monthly 
Business Paper. Must be strong per- 
sonal salesman as well as organizer and 
executive and have A-1 record and refer- 
ences as to character and efficiency. 
Opportunity for part ownership later. 
All replies in strict confidence. Address 
Box 533, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist—Lettering, Design and Layout 
man wishes position in first-class agency. 
Will consider assistant to art manager, 
space or any other good proposition. 
Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 


11 Years’ Experience—Age 27, execu- 
tive, expert systematizer, sales letters, 
merchandising ideas, copy, media, re- 
search. Have done EVERTHING. Ag- 
gressive, loyal. Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—The privilege of an interview 
will be appreciated to prove my ability 
in handling your art work, either in a 
full time or part time position. Box 
555, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED 
MAIL-ORDER SALESMAN 
will establish a business on commission. 
Watches and cigars a specialty. Expe- 
rienced, Box 551, Printers’ Ink. 


ASST, TREASURER, Office Manager, 
34, sixteen years advertising, printing 
financial experience. Agency connection 


tures. 





























as one or both, thorough accountant 
and executive. Box 542, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST 


wants to get in commercial field, all 
ready for steady job. Experienced in 
figures, illustrations, landscapes and por- 
traits, water color, pastel and oil. Will 
submit samples. Box 528, Printers’ Ink. 


MY FUTURE FOR SALE 
I can write. put-it-across copy, create 
ideas, draw up campaigns, merchandis- 
ing charts, sales promotion plans, etc. 
Good knowledge of research. Rich ex- 
perience with national advertiser and 
agency. Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 











WIT -l- WITS 


plus three years advertising and 
selling is offered by college gradu- 
ate, 25 years and single, to 
agency or advertising department 
of large concern. Experience in- 


cludes copy, layout, production and 
contact. 


Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 
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Engineer Publicity Man—Experienced 
writer of copy for trade papers, special 
magazine articles, editor of house organ. 
Also interviewing, lecturing, field re- 
search. Full or part time. Box 538, 
Printers’ Ink. 


NOT A GENIUS, but— 
a corking good copy writer and sane, 
good-tempered executive or contact 
man. Mature, successful advertising 
manager. Agency trained. Salary 
$5,200. Box 531, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising salesman, reliable, national 
and local experience, wants standard (or 
other good) advertising or proposition 
of merit; Philadelphia or Eastern terri- 
tory; commission basis; good arrange- 
ments made; give particulars. Box 527, 
Printers’ Ink. 











Young Woman, now secretary in pub- 
licity office, who can draw and make 
lay-outs, and has good publicity and ad- 
vertising ideas, wishes position in art 
studio or advertising agency where her 
combination of talents can be utilized to 


advantage. College graduate. Agnes 
Natelson, Room 1018, 9 East 46th 
Street. Phone Vand. 0963. 





SALES PROMOTION MAN 
Last three years successfully directing 
sales and advertising for branch of large 
newspaper syndicate service. Formerly 
advertising manager small daily and 
editor-manager county seat weekly. Con- 
structive thinker; creative, persistent 
worker; executive training. Age 26. Seeks 
broader field than present position affords. 
Box 535, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


A YOUNG WOMAN 


Versed in every phase of advertising 
through actually serving in Agency, 
Magazine and Newspaper offices, desires 
to make connection where her experi- 
ence will be valuable. Excellent knowl- 
edge of media and sales_ methods. 
Capable taking charge of department. 
Thoroughly qualified secretary. Address 
Box 539, Printers’ Ink. 


An Agency With 
Hardware Accounts 


or a hardware manufacturer 


can use this man. Six years’ 
experience all phases hardware 
advertising. Visualizer, prolific 








idea man, conceives and exe- 
cutes complete campaigns. Now 
employed. Age College 
education. Box 550, P. I. 





EDITOR (Business Paper) ; 
Fiuent Writer, technical training, uni- 
versity education. Age 32, Ten years’ ex- 
perience, influential business publications. 
Capable taking full charge, Editor, Asso- 
ciate Editor, possibly News Reporter, city 
trade—depending materially upon publi- 
cation. Practical experience, make-up. 
Also advertising—copy, layouts, selling 
space. Advancement opportunity, main 
desideratum, Striking results shown upon 
publications served. Prove it? Assur- 
edly! May I? Editor, Box 529, P. I. 
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Assistant Production Man—Capable of 
making intelligent layouts. Thorough 
knowledge of type, cuts, etc. A first-class 
printer; advertising student. Now in 
Louisville, Ky. Christian, age 22. Box 
534, Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Manager and Solicitor: 15 
years’ trade paper experience as editor, 
service man, advertising manager and 
solicitor; age 30; writes copy and knows 
merchandising; wants to connect with 
newspaper or trade paper organization 
where service to clients is or can be 
made strong factor. Minimum salary, 
$65.00. Box 537, Printers’ Ink. 


TEXTILE ADVERTISING MAN 
Here are my qualifications: 
1. Thorough knowledge of textile 








production. 
2. Practical experience’ in all 
branches textile merchandising. 


3. Ability to originate advertising 
plans, write unusually good copy, 
suggest distinctive layouts, etc. 

4. Good recommendations. 

Have you a place for me? 

Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 


COMPETENT 
VERSATILE 
‘ARTISTIC 


Valuable man seeks difficult position re- 
quiring ideas, good taste and practical 
ability. Has served as advertising man- 
ager, art director, copywriter and visual- 
izer with manufacturers, agencies and 
publishers. Understands typography, 
printing, engraving, technical matters 
and finance. Box 544, Printers’ Ink, 














Free Lance Writer 


Eight years’ experience as Advertising 

Manager, Copy and Plan Executive of 

leading agencies. Part or full time. For 
real selling ability, address 


Box 556 Printers’ Ink 











FOR AN AGENCY TO CONSIDER 
I have qualifications that unques- 
tionably fit me for a position as 
copy writer in an agency. 

Selling experience—quick grasp of 
merchandising problems — original- 
ity—excellent sense of balance and 
color—ability to write colorful, 
business-producing copy and suggest 
distinctive layouts. 











am 30 years old—energetic—loyal 
Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 

if you are looking for 

ea an editorial writer or 

ing woman, one who 

built up an organiza- 

edited a publicity house organ which 

paid for itself, besides conducting 

tising manager for machine and 

specialty house many years. Box 


have good presence and personality. 
experienced advertis- 
hi 
t 1S tion around an idea, 
several merchandise shows. Adver- 
553, Printers’ Ink. 
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IGHT HAND MAN for 

class journal advertising 
or subscription manager is 
ready at $3,000. Over ten years 
with leading trade magazines, in- 
cluding personal selling, promo- 
tion letters, layouts, make-up and 
publication _ details. Employer 
writes: ‘‘Have never given him 
a thing to do that he has not done 
well.”” Responsibility is his middle 
name. Some eastern publisher 
needs our No. 6314. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








I AM SKILLED in describing the tech- 
nical product or service so that it is in- 
teresting and intelligible to the layman. 
Engineering education; wide _ business 
experience; successful writer of business 
articles, house organs and advertisements. 
I will write two or three house organs 
in the technical field on a part-time or 
piecework basis. Address Box 524, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING CONTACT MAN 
and account executive wishes position. I 
have a background of agency experience 
including what Production Manager 
showld know: writing, planning, also 
managing art work, directing investi- 
gations, layouts, engravings, types, print- 
ing. Handled national accounts and 
developed new business; clear record. 
Box 525, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


Available April 1st 
A man who knows men and the 
merchandising of products; ten 
years experience in Sales and Ad 
vertising; 35 ears old—young 
enough for unlimited enthusiasm 
and initiative; yet with experience 








enough for exercising seasoned 
judgment; a college and Business 
Administration training; a strong 


capacity for hard intelligent work. 
am seeking a man-sized job. 
Box 557, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising-Merchandising 
Manager 


is looking for the sort of business asso- 
ciation which will be his life’s werk. 
He has specialized in household mer- 
chandise for ten years—buying, selling, 
advertising. He could plan and execute 
selling campaigns for “ships and shoes 
and sealing wax,” but he has the inten- 
sive training and knowledge to put 
household merchandise over in a big 
way. Furniture, housefurnishings, cook- 
ing and electrical appliances—these things 
he knows. He is just past thirty— 
young enough for fresh enthusiasms; old 
enough to have maturity of judgment and 
to do his thinking straight. And he 
knows his job thoroughly—copy, layout, 
direct-by-mail campaigns, catalogs, print- 
ing, engraving, etc. Box 549, P. I. 
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Any Live Agency 
Can Make This 


Test 


\ y Neem Eastern agency decided to check up on 

The Chicago Tribune’s claims of dominating in- 

fluence through the rich corn belt territory outside 
Chicago. 


Without letting The Tribune know of it, a representative 
was sent to Danville, Illinois, to interview jobbers and 
dealers. He called on five wholesalers and on eleven 
retailers in the grocery, drug, furniture, electrical, auto 
accessory, musical and hardware fields. 


| 


He found that every person he interviewed was a regular 
reader of The Chicago Tribune. 


And all but one wholesaler testified to the efficiency of 
Tribune advertising in moving the merchandise they 
carried. 





; 


There are mighty strong. reasons for the fact that The 
Chicago Tribune carried more Millines of advertising in 
1922 than any other publication on earth. 


— 
— 


Every man who has to do with the spending of money 
for advertising should appreciate the potential profits i 
awaiting him in 


The Chicage Oribnae tL 


= AR Lets lle Bit 


Sena .°2.00 to the Business Survey, 1711 Tribune Building, Chicago, for “The WGN,” 
a 300-page book fully describing and illustrating this extr dinary newspaper. 














